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Otir   NeMr   Governor-General. 


LBERT  HENRY  GEORGE,  fourth  Earl  Grey,  is  the 
!  only  son  of  the  late  general  the  Hon.  Charles  Grey^ 
for  many  years  private  secretary  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
^  grandson  of  Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  known  as  the 
*■'■  Reform  Cast,"  as  being  the  author  of  the  First  Reform  Act  of 
1832. 

Eail  Grey's  family  connection  with  Canada  dates  back  to 
i^37j  when  his  father,  at  that  time  Colonel  Grey,  commanded  the 
7th  Regiment,  and  His  Excellency's  uncle  by  marriage  Lord  Dur- 
ham, was  Governor-General.  Lady  Durham's  daughter  married 
another  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin,  so  that  the  new 
Viceroy  is  the  fourth  member  of  his  family  at  Government  House, 
though  only  the  first  Governor-General.  An  aunt,  a  first  cousin, 
and  his  sister,  Lady  Minto,  have  preceded  him. 

But  Lord  Grey's  family  connection  with  America  dates  even 
further  back.  His  great  grandfather,  the  first  Earl,  then  Sir 
Charles  Grey  took  Martinique  from  the  French  in  1794,  but  the 
General  had,  already,  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war 
of  Independence,  on  the  losing  side. 

His  Excellency  was  born  on  November  28,  185 1,  and  had  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  Albert  the  Good,  for  God-father.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
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greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  married,  in  1877,  Alice,  the 
third  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  of  Weston  Birt, 
Gloucestershire,  a  very  charming  lady,  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Their  Excellencies  have  several  children. 

In  1896,  Lord  Grey  became  administrator  of  Mashonaland,  a 
post  which  he  held  during  the  perilous  period  of  the  Jameson  Raid, 
with  all  that  followed  it.  Therein,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  the  Earl; 
but  lately  come  into  his  inheritance — his  uncle,  the  third  Earl,  died 
in  1894, — won  his  spurs  as  an  administrator,  coming  into  intimate 
contact  with  such  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  Jameson,  and  others. 

On  us,  as  Catholics,  His  Excellency  has  claims  to  gratitude. 
A  Protestant  of  strong  convictions,  he  rendered  generous  tribute, 
and  equally  generous  help,  to  the  Dominican  Nuns  at  Kimberley, 
during  his  residence  in  South  Africa.  But,  as  even  stronger  proof 
of  his  upright,  honest  liberality  and  courage,  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  was  he  who,  some  months  ago,  proposed  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  the  total  abolition  of  the  blasphemous  and  iniqui- 
tous *'  Royal  Declaration."  As  a  safeguard  to  the  Protestant 
Succession  it  was,  he  declared,  superfluous,  since  that  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Coronation  Oath.  But  he  advocated  its  abolition, 
chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  it  offers  a  wanton,  and  most  unneces- 
sary insult  to  the  convictions  and  consciences  of  many  millions  of 
His  Majesty's  loyal  Catholic  subjects.  For  this,  his  Excellency 
has  been  attacked,  by  ultra-Protestants,  and  his  appointment  stig- 
matized as  **  not  likely  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Canada."  Sensible  Protestants  will,  doubtless,  ridicule  such 
calumny.  Canadians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  French, 
Irish,  Scotch  or  English,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  will  welcome 
His  Excellency  as  '*  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  distinguished  predecessors  and  connections.  Lord 
Durham  and  Lord  Elgin. 

"  The  *'  Review  "  tenders  to  Their  Excellencies  Albert  Henry 
George,  fourth  Earl  Grey,  and  Alice,  Countess  Grey,  the  respect- 
ful welcome,  to  Canada,  of  the  Rector,  Faculty  and  Students  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ottawa. 

*^  Per  me  reges  regnant^  et  legutn  conditores  lusta  decernunt^^ 

F.  W.  G. 


Literary  Department. 


0 


HE   Soul  is  haunted  manifold,  and  thoughts 
Thro'  its  oft-opened  doors  steal  in  and  out, 
And  shadowy  faces  come,  and  forms  forgot 
And  whispers  of  the  absent  and  remote. 
But  chiefly  voices  from  the  Spirit-world 
In  the  weird  night  and  still,  when  our  sad  hearts 
Are  bowed  with  sorrow.  —Even  in  clearest  day 
Mid  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  when  wondering  friends 
Our  answering  wait,  and  cheerful  tones  resound  ! 


No  marvel  this  : — the  spiritual  Soul 
Seeks  union  with  th'  invisible,  and  here 
Pines  as  an  eagle  chained  unto  a  rock, 
That  eagerly  looks  up  into  the  Sun, 
And  tugs  his  chain,  impatient  to  be  free. 
And  so  bright  sister-spirits  sent  of  Heaven 
Fond  hover  as  they  whisper  mystic  words 
Of  wonder-regions  where  nor  earth  doth  clog 
Nor  pain  the  soul  encumber, — but  in  power 
She  soars  her  destined  heights,  resplendent  all  ! 
And  truths  stupendous — ere  whiles  mysteries 
Embraces  facile — steeped  in  living  joy. 
Near  Him  the  Source  of  all  Beatitude  ! 


Rev.  James  B.  Dollard  (Sliav-na-mon). 
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Bruges. 

The  quaint  old  Flemish  city  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  city  of 
bridges.  They  are  many,  for  many  canals  chequer  the  little 
city  and_  make  of  it  the  Venice  of  the  North.  Once  highways  of 
world-traffic,  these  channels  are  now  stagnant  and  all  but  deserted, 
save  for  an  odd  Dutch  barge  floundering  laboriously  through  the 
sluggish  waters.  For  Bruges  is  dead — '  lamorte.\  How  entranc- 
ing withal,  clothed  in  that  charm  beyond  expression,  the  print  of 
vanished  centuries,  made  of  melancholy  linked  with  grandeur. 
The  voice  of  the  belfry  alone  is  not  stilled.  'Tis  the  lone  sentinel 
who  recounts  the  history  ot  the  antique  burg,  crooning  and 
carolling  athwart  the  Gothic  spires  and  fretted  pignons,  chiming 
ever  the  same  music  that  kept  Longfellow  awake  a  whole  night 
and  inspired  a  deathless  poem.  It  thunders  forth  at  times  the 
stern  pride  of  warlike  deeds  :  How  the  Lions  of  Flanders  met  the 
mercenaries  of  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  three  to  one,  and 
routed  them,  and  in  the  clanging  of  the  bells  a  subtle  sense  can  hear 
the  click  of  armor,  and  the  mighty  blows.  Or  again  it  chatters 
across  the  market-place  in  the  jargon  of  the  halles,  or  in  its  noisy 
carillon  it  revives  the  long  silent  voice  of  the  people,  acclaiming  it 
may  be  Hans  Memlinc  the  painter,  or  Van  Eyck  ;  or  again  it  finds 
the  subdued  refrain  of  the  pious  chants  of  pilgrims  to  the  Saint 
Sang. 

*  fr  ■* 

Bruges  once  led  the  Hansa  league,  and  was  the  Netherland 
metropolis  but,  alas  !  the  wharves  were  fated.  Geologists  tell 
us  it  had  to  be.  .  Alluvial  silt,  coupled  probably  with  the  lifting 
process  common  to  the  entire  western  sea-border  of  Europe, 
gradually  blocked  the  channels  to  the  sea.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  triumphed — even  before  that 
the  discovery  of  America  had  doubtless  helped  to  dislocate  the 
carrying  trade  which  soon  after  went  to  the  mariners  of  England. 
^  ^  * 

Bruges'   present  glory   is  to   be   the   stronghold  of  Christian 
democracy  and  the  most  Catholic  city  in  Catholic  Belgium. 
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(SI    Ooctor's    Otor^, 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  busy 
world,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  single  line  of  railway,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Malone.  It  is  a  thriving  little  place  possessing  a  hand- 
some church,  a  magistrate  and  a  doctor.  It  is  of  the  latter  and 
not  of  the  village,  its  church  or  its  magistrate,  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
We — the  doctor  and  myself  were  sitting  in  the  cosy  little  study 
of  the  medico's  house,  sampling  some  very  choice  Havanas  and 
discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest,  when  I  casually  enquired 
after  an  old  friend,  a  Mr.  De  Beaumont  whom  we  had  known  at 
college.  At  the  mention  of  the  name,  De  Beaumont,  I  perceived  the 
little  doctor  smile  broadly  and  before  I  could  proceed  he  broke  in 
on  me  :  "  Hold  on,  Tom  !  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  here  be- 
fore? "  "  About  three  years,"  I  replied,  wondering  at  the  ques- 
tion. **  Then;  by  Jove,  its  sate  to  say  you  haven't  heard  about — 
De  Beaumont  and  the  duel."  De  Beaumont  and  a  duel  !"  I  ejacu- 
lated in  astonishment,  **  why — that  man  was  too  quiet"  ''Oh, 
its  not  our  friend  "  interrupted  the  doctor,  **  but  another  chap  of 
the  same  name.  So  you  haven't  heard  it  ;  by  Jupiter  !  its  great  ; 
just  give  me  ten  minutes  and  I'll  promise  to  make  you  laugh."  It 
was  useless  to  try  and  stop  the  doctor  when  in  a  story  telling  vein, 
and,  besides,  I  was  interested,  for  the  doctor's  stories  were  fam- 
ous ;  the  more  so  because  they  were  all  actually  true.  So  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar  and  leaning  back  in  my  chair  I  murmured  "  Fire 
away,  doctor,  I'm  all  attention." 

I 

HOW  A  MAN  CAME  FORTH  FROM  THE  WEST. 

'*  Well  your  mentioning  De  Beaumont  recalled  the  affair  to  my 
mind.  Perhaps  you  rerpember  De  Beaumont  who  had  lived  here  from 
his  childhood,  but  a  few  years  ago  took  a  wild  notion  and  went  west 
to  become  a  cowboy.  The  identity  in  manners  recalled  what  I  am 
now  about  to  tell  you.  You've  been  here  enough  to  know  the  quiet 
sort  of  life  we  lead — up  with  the  lark  and  to  rest  with  the  chickens — 
so  that  any  incident  creates  quite  a  stir.  But  Malone  will  never  see 
such  a  furore  as  I  am  to  relate.  One  night  about  ten  o'clock — it 
was  last  summer,  by  the  way,  and  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  it 
was — just  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  1  heard  a  sound  resembling  dis- 
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tant  shots.      Gradually  the  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer  until  I 
knew  that  they   were   not   more    than  a  couple  of  hundred   yards 
away.      I  rose  hurriedly,  threw  open  my  window  and  looked  out. 
But  I  as  quickly  pulled  in  my  head,   for,  coming   down  the  street 
towards   my   house   was   a   mounted   man    galloping  wildly   with 
loosely  hanging  reins  and   firing   right  and   left  from  a  revolver  in  • 
each  hand.     Either  his  ammunition  was  all  done  or  he  was  merely 
shooting  blanks,  for  no   bullets   came  from  his    weapons.      Horse 
and  rider  raced  past  the  house,  and   soon  the  sounds  were  lost  in 
the  distance.      I  had   no   doubt   but  that  my    neighbors   were  all 
awake,  yet  none  durst  venture  their  heads  outside  their  windows  ; 
and  if  they   had  I  wouldn't   have  put  out  mine  to  speak  to  them  ; 
'self-preservation,    etc'    you   know,  Tom."      '*  Quite  exciting  "  I 
put  in,    "  please  continue."      **  Its    nothing  to  what  follows  "  said 
the  doctor.      "Anyhow,   you  maybe  sure   that  nobody   slept  any 
more  that  night — I  know  I  didn't — and  it  was  late  in  the  morning 
before  anyone  ventured  out.      But  gradually  a  little  knot  of  people 
gathered   in  the   street   and    with     myself  proceeded   to    Charley 
White's  inn    to    discuss   the    night's    adventure.       But    when   we 
reached  the  door  of  the  hotel,  another  great  shock  was  in  store  tor 
us,  for,  leaning  over  the  bar  and   talking   to  Charley  White  in  an 
amiable    way  was  a  figure,  that  I  immediately    recognized   as    the 
midnight  disturber  of  our  dreams.      We  were  afraid  and  ashamed 
to   run — more   afraid,  I    think — and    we    entered   the   room.      The 
figure  at  the  bar   turned   and    regarded   us  with  a  smile,   and   I'm 
blessed  if  it  wasn't — De   Beaumont.      A  real  cowboy  couldn't  look 
so  real.     The  buff-leather   breeches,    the   cow-hide  top   boots,  the 
jaunty  sombrero  tilted  on  one  ear,  and  the  thick  leather  belt  with 
four  shining  revolvers  made  him  a  typical  "  Westerner."     Crouch- 
ing at  his  feet  was  a  massive  dog  that   seemed   well   suited  to  his 
giant  master.      Somehow  nobody  seemed  anxious  to  step  forw^ard 
and  welcome  him  home.      Every  one  seemed  possessed  of  a  desire 
to  get   out  of  the   room,   and    '  get  out  '  they  did  ;  some   by  the 
back-door,   some  by  the  window  and  a  very  few  by  the  front  door 
We  held  a  secret  citizens'  meeting  to  consider  what  action  ought 
to  be  taken  to  recall  to  his  senses  this  misguided  young  man  who 
had  come  to  show  us  how    *'they   did    things    out   west."     Many 
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theories,  both  peaceful  and  coercive  were  advanced,  but  none 
could  be  found  to  carry  out  the  latter,  and  the  tormer  were  both 
safer  and  easier.  "  Your  question  "  I  interrupted  "  was  like  that 
which  agitated  the  council  of  mice.  '*  The  cat  must  be  belled,  but 
who  was  to  do  it  ?  '"  "  So  "  continued  the  doctor,  unheeding  the 
interruption,  "we  tried  peaceful  means  in  the  hope  that  De  Beau- 
mont would  soon  take  himself  off.  But  no  such  thing  happened  ; 
he  had  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  every  night  the  town  was 
awakened  and  terrified  by  the  loud  whoops  and  ringing  shots  as 
the  '*  bravo  "  tore  down  the  street  on  his  wiry  little  horse  with  his 
huge  dog  barking  in  the  rear.  The  magistrate  refused  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter  :  *'  Why,  he  might  kill  me,  or  burn  down  my 
house  and  barns  "  said  that  dignitary. 

II 
HOW  A  CHAMPION  CAME  FORTH  FROM  COLLEGE. 

''But  now"  said  the  doctor,  shifting  to  a  more  comfortable 
position,  "  comes  the  interesting  part.  The  whole  village  was  in 
a  consequent  state  of  terror  and  despair  when  young  Joe  Laporte 
— you  know  him,  Tom, — the  medical  student,  came  from  college 
to  spend  his  vacation  with  me.  I  told  him  of  our  plight  and  he 
only  laughed  :  "  Look  here,  Doctor  "  he  said  "what  do  you  say 
to  my  ridding  you  of  this  nuisance."  Now  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh, 
for  I  thought  of  the  giant  form  of  De  Beamont,  of  his  pistols 
and  of  his  dog,  and  compared  Laporte  to  him.  Certainly,  it  was 
ludicrous  ;  and  yet  I  obeyed  Laporte  when  he  told  me  to  call  in 
two  neighbors.  When  they  had  come  the  young  student  discov- 
ered to  us  a  plot  that  we  immediately  fell  in  with.  It  will  show 
itself  as  the  story  proceeds. 

Laporte  wanted  to  try  his  plan  that  very  night  so  we  went 
over  to  Charley  White's  and,  as  I  expected,  found  De  Beaumont 
there  at  the  bar.  My  young  friend  went  straight  to  the  bar  and 
asked  for  a  drink  ;  then  turning  to  De  Beaumont  "Will  you  join 
me?'  he  asked  timorously.  The  "terror"  nodded  and  looked 
the  little  man  over  curiouslv.  '  You  are  from  the  West,  I  see  ' 
said  Laporte  inquiringly.  "  Huh,  I  guess  so  ;  "  said  de  Beaumont. 
"  I  am  from  the  West — the  only  place  fit  to  live  in  ;  unequalled  for 
fun,  fight  and  whiskey. "      '  It  is  indeed  a  great  country  "  responded 
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Laporte  mildly,  "  the  only  places  that  can  in  any  way  compare  are 
the  continental  countries."      Here  De  Beaumont  grunted  a  disap- 
proving '*  Huh  !  *   ;  but  Laporte  continued,   dropping  his  voice  to 
a  confidential  tone,    *  look  at  the    laws  :  there,   if  your  honor  is 
wounded,  your  dignity  offended  or  your  pride  slighted,  you  simply 
call  out  your  man  and  shoot  him  or  run  him  through  the  body  and 
there's  an  end  of  it.      But  here  in  this  cursed  country  if  you  seek 
for  redress  in  such  a  way  and  kill  your  man,   you  are  dragged  be- 
fore a  judge  and  jury  and  given  over  to  the  hangman,  think  of  it  ! 
a  gentleman  to  be  hanged  !     Nice  laws  these  ;  yes,  excellent  laws 
for  those  that  wish  to  bend  to  them  ;  but  give  me  the  French  or 
German  laws  that  recognize  a  gentleman.      There  we  do  not  settle 
our  differences  in  court  with  a  judge  between   and  writs  or  war- 
rants for  weapons,   but  on   the  green  turf  with  pistols  or  swords 
and    twelve    paces    between  :     the    proper    way     for   gentlemen." 
**  Right  you  are  "    exclaimed  De  Beaumont   "  and  I  for  one  care 
nothing  for  the  cursed  laws  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  here's 
my  hand  on  it,  my  friend,  for  though  little,  you  seem  to  be  stout  of 
heart."     They  were  just  about  to  grasp  hands  when   De   Beau- 
mont's dog,  which  had  been  lying  quietly  by,   arose  and  began  to 
sniff  around  Laporte's  legs.      With  an  oath  the  student  gave    it  a 
kick  full  in  the  ribs  that  sent  it    howling    out    of    the    room.     All 
thought  that  Laporte's  last  hour  had  come  as  De  Beaumont  with- 
drew his  outstretched  hand,  and  in  a   voice   fierce   and    passionate 
demanded,  "  Are  you  aware  that  you    kicked    my   dog?"      "The 
cur  got  between  us  "  said  Laporte.      "  The    man    who    kicks  that 
dog  must  answer  to  me,"  declared  the  giant   preparing   to    divest 
himself  of  his  coat.      "Willingly,"    replied    the  meek  voice  of  the 
student  ;   "  but    I    would   have  you   know  I  fight  as  a  gentleman, 
not  as  a  tough.      I    see    you    are    acquainted    with   the  use  of  the 
pistol — let  them  be  the  weapons,  and  the  time,  when  yoa  choose  ; 
my  second  is  Mr.  Lefebvre  here,  yours  is  ?"      "  Mr.   White,"  said 
De    Beaumont,    "you    will  act  forme,  will  you   not?"      "With 
pleasure,"  aswered  Charley,   though  his  looks  belied  his  words  for 
his  face  was  as  white  as    his    name.      But    we    reassured  him   in 
secret. 

Next  morning  at  a  few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock  I  arrived 
at  the  chosen  site  and  found  both  seconds  and    principals   already 
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there  Lqport  was  of  course  jolly  and  lig-ht-hearted  ;  De  Beau- 
mont silent  and  calm.  Bravado  or  not  he  had  courage  for  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fear,  and  remember,  he  didn't 
know  what  we  all,  even  to  his  opponent,  knew. 

I  opened  my  instrument  case  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  the 
seconds  fixed  the  distance  and  the  men  were  posted.  Mr.  Lefebvre 
stepped  forward  and  clearly  and  distinctly  made  known  the  terms 
of  the  affaire  d'honneur.  ''  Gentlemen,  the  dropping  of  a  handker- 
chief from  my  hand  will  be  signal  :  you  are  then  to  fire  continu- 
ously until  one  or  the  other  is  disabled.  We  have  chosen  the 
hour  so  that  the  survivor  may  escape  by  the  local  train  which 
passes  at  seven-thirty.     Gentlemen,  prepare  yourselves." 

He  stepped  back  a  few  paces'  and  raised  the  handkerchief  ;  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense  followed  ;  then  the  white  handkerchief 
fluttered  to  the  ground  and  simultaneously  two  shots  rang  loud 
and  clear  on  the  morning  air.  Both  combatants  stood  in  their 
tracks  for  the  space  of  a  moment  and  then  with  a  loud  cry  poor 
Laporte  pressing  both  hands  to  his  head  tell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  the  two  seconds  and  myself  rushed  forward  and, 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  prostrate  man,  I  gently  removed  his 
hands  from  his  face.  A  ghastly  sight  met  our  view.  From  the 
side  of  the  students  head  poured  a  stream  of  red  and  oozing  out 
over  his  forehead  was  a  thick  grayish  matter.  His  face  was  dis- 
torted as  if  with  pain  and  his  eyes  stared  vacantly  at  the  sky. 
*'  My  God,  man,"  I  cried  turning  to  De  Beaumont  who  had  drawn 
near,  ^'  You've  killed  him  ;  his  brains  are  spattered  over  his  face." 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  dully  and  then  pale  to  the  lips  he 
drew  nearer  and  gazed  upon  the  face  of  Lapointe.  A  minute  he 
stood  thus  and  then  with  a  cry  I  shall  )iever  forget  he  dashed  his 
pistol  to  the  ground — that's  it  hanging  there  on  the  wall — turned 
and  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  station.  We  watched  his  re- 
treating form  until  it  disappeared  over  the  hill  and  that  is  the  last 
we  ever  saw  of  Henri  De  Beaumont. 

The  burly  form  of  the  bravo  had  scarcely  been  hidden  by  the 
intervening  hill  when  his  victim  jumped  lightly  to  his  feet  and  with 
a  smile  to  those  around  said  lightly  ''  Red  ink  and  porridge  are  a 
good  substitute  for  brains  when  applied  externally,  though  I'm 
afraid  they'd  never  do  inside.      Didn't  I  get  the  mixture  out  of  my 
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pocket  pretty  skilfully  and  didn't  I  clap  it  to  my  head  realistically, 

eh  !  "  doctor?    **  You  did  indeed  "  I  replied  *'  but/talk  as  you  like, 

De  Beaumont  had  courage,    for  he   didn't   know  that   the   pistols 

contained  only  blank  cartridges."     And  with  that  tribute  to  Henri 

De  Beaumont,   let  us  leave  him. 

F.  'os. 


:>■ 


vj  J^e  Jd^8tai>aerj 


If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye,  tent  it  : 
A  chiel's  amang-  ye,  takin'  notes, 

And  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

The  chiel,  to  say  sooth,  had  purposed  to  retire,  gracefully 
or  otherwise.  ''Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.  "  For 
veteran,  an't  please  you,  read  chiel.  Dis  aliter  visum  :  the  powers 
that  be  have  ordered  otherwise.  '*  Neither  is  the  way  of  a  man  in 
himself." 

Moreover,  "obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule."  More,  it  is  the 
test  of  our  citizenship,  celestial  or  terrestrial.  *' No  man,"  says 
saintly  Thomas  A.  Kempis,  "can  safely  rule,  but  he  that  hath 
learned  to  obey."  Abneget  Seipsum.  Whereanent,  listen  to  S. 
Gregory — and  translate  for  yourselves.  "  Et  fortasse  laboriosum 
non  est  homini  relinquere  sua  " — some  of  us  would  differ  from 
the  Holy  Pope  : — "  Sed  valde  laboriosum  est  relinquere  seimetip- 
sum."     Truly  it  is — impossible.      Yet  of •  obligation. 

If  that  is  a  sermon, — or  too  serious,  the  chief  does  not  apolo- 
gise. We,  "upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  come";  we, 
who  proudly  boast  ourselves  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  "  have 
weakened  the  bond  of  rule,  obedience,  till  it  seems  nigh  to  vanish- 
ing, along  with  chivalry,  respect,  and  reverence.  We  have  for- 
gotten how  to  obey,  but,  in  the  process,  we  have,  certainly  not 
learned  to  rule — ourselves,  or  others. 

Abneget  Seipsicm. — Shall  that  not  serve,  then,  as  a  motto  for 
the  new  scholastic  year,  for  tlie  new  home  we  hope  soon  to  enter  ? 
Erat  subditus  Hits,  The  Master,  you  see,  practised  what  He 
preached.  "  Obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule."  It  is  the  road  to 
power,  the  school  of  government. 
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A  new  year,  in  a  new  home.  A  new  spirit,  maybe,  would 
befit  both.  The  chiel  hopes,  confidently,  to  avoid  moralizing,  in 
this  strain,  on  future  occasions.  But  the  day  on  which  this  is 
written,  the  day  on  which  '*  humble  Saint  Francis  "  received,  in 
this  life,  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  ''the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus"  set  the  key  note  of  these  "other  things."  And  holy 
Thomas  A  Kempis,  with  Chapter  XII  of  Book  II.  De  Regia  Via 
Sanctae  Crucis  did  but  develop  the  theme. 

Among  works  of  more  than  passing  interest — to  those  whom 
it  shall  concern — the  Chiel  recommends,  strongly,  Egerton's 
*'  History  ot  British  Colonial  Policy."  There  is  but  one  epithet 
suitable  :   Excellent. 

The  Bystander. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

Use  only  black  ink. 

Do  not  write  long  business  letters. 

Do  not  write  brief  letters  of  friendship. 

Do  not  offer  advice  unless  you  are  asked  for  it. 

Never  use  words  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

Do  not  fill  your  letters  with  lengthy  excuses  for  your   silence. 

Always  use  unruled  paper  of  fine  texture.  \void  a  pro- 
nounced color. 

Never  write  of  another,  anything  which  you  would  not  wish 
him  to  see. 

Under  no  circumstances  send  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  even  for 
the  briefest  note. 

Never  begin  your  letter  with  the  statement  that  you  have 
little  time  for  correspondence, 

Do  not  write  of  personal  or  other  important  matters  to  stran- 
gers or  ordinary  acquaintances. 

Do  not  send  an  important  message  on  a  postal  card  and  never 
use  them  for  notes  of  invitation. — Men  and  Women. 
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Si)crt  JLe88ot>8  ci>  C)i>gusi>  c;  rose. 

Adapted  from—*  Principles  of  Literature/  by  Rev.  L.  Lejeune,  O.M.I. 

Art. 

Definition — Art   is   the   sum  of  the   rules    necessary   to  do 
work  well. 

Divisions — i.  The  Mechanical  Arts  have  the  useful  for  ob- 
ject, and  serve  material  needs.    The  master  of  these  is  the  artisan. 

2.  The  Liberal  Arts  have  for  object  the  beautiful  and  serve 
our  intellectual  and  moral    needs.     These  are  subdivided  in 

(a)  Plastic  arts — such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  the  chief 
function  of  which  is  to  copy  the  physical  appearances  of  things. 

(b)  Imitative  Arts — Painting,  sculpture  and  poetry,  inasmuch 
as  they  reproduce  objects  as  they  exist  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world. 

(c)  Pleasurable  Arts — Music,  drawing  and  dancing,  considered 
as  amusements. 

( d )  A  rchitectural  A  rt. 

The  master  of  these  is  the  artist. 

TKe  A.rt  of  Elegant  I^iterature. 

3.  Belles-lettres.  Here  the  object  in  view  is  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  in  mental  products,  both  prose  and  verse. 

In  opposition  to  the  arts,  the  sciences  have  for  direct  object 
the  true,  and  serve  our  material,  intellectual  and  moral  needs. 
The  master  of  these  is  the  savant. 

Lfiterattire. 

The  word  has  two  meanings. 

Defin.  Literature  is  the  art  of  writing  according  to  laws 
established  by  usage  and  by  good  authors.  It  forms  the  man  of 
letters,  the  litterateur^  the  man  of  taste  and  discretion  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  works  of  the  mind,  and  as  well  the  author,   or  the 
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writer^  the  man  who  unites  in  himself  literary  taste  and  natural  or 
acquired  talent. 

Literature  means  in  an  objective  sense  the  works  of 
literary  masters.  Considered  in  this  way  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  body  social;  in  other  words,  authors  portray  in  their  works,  the 
belief  or  the  doubts,  the  ideas  or  the  morals,  the  joys  or  the  sor- 
rows, the  happy  or  the  unfortunate  lot  of  their  contemporaries. 

1.  Aim — True  literature  has  for  its  aim  the  perfecting  of  man 
in  his  noblest  faculties. 

2.  Immediate  subject  matter — The  beautiful  and  the  good  ; 
or  that  which  pleases  and  that  which  is  right. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  beautiful  are 

(a)  Essential  beauty — That  of  God. 

(b)  Moral  beauty — Man  in  his  physical  and  moral  nature. 

(c)  Natural  beauty — The  physical  world  under  different  as- 
pects. 

(d)  Artificial  beauty — depending  on  the  rules,  usages,  charac- 
ter and  taste  of  the  various  nations  during  all  time. 

(e)  Artistic  beauty — (also  musical  and  aesthetic)  according  to 
the  object. 

(f)  The  Ideal  [Beau  Ideal) — The  sense  of  truth,  beauty  and 
perfection  conceived  without  mixture  of  flaws. 

(g)  Prettiness  or  beauty  in  miniature. 

The  good  (/.  e.  morally  right),  is  inseparable  from  the 
beautiful.  Man  and  society  can,  absolutely  speaking,  live  on  with- 
out literature  and  art,  but  never  without  morality.  Thus  the 
modern  theory  of  '  art  for  arts  sake  '  is  to  be  condemned,  inasmuch 
as  according  to  the  theory,  an  author  should  prescind  from  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  his  work  in  order  to  give  all  his  attention 
to  the  expression  of  ideas. 

3.  Literary  Schools. — Knowledge  of  these,  helps  in  judging 
the  works  they  have  produced. 

(a)  The  Classic  School — (so-called,  because  these  writers 
are  given  especial  attention  in  the  class-room)  is  characterized  by 
a  tendency  to  generalization,  by  an  unimpeachable  taste,  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  proportion,  a  high  finish  of  style  and  finally  by  the 
predominance  of  the  reasoning  powers  over  the  imagination  and 
sensibilities.     The  pseudo- classical  school  at    the    commencement 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  met  a  cruel  deception,  when  they  sought 
the  secret  of  genius  in  the  copying  of  models  and  the  application 
of  rules. 

(b)  The  Romantic  Schcol  totally  rejects  all  imitations  of  the 
old  writers,  breaks  through  traditional  conventions,  emancipating 
the  imagination  and  the  sensibilities. 

(c)  The  Idealistic  school  aims  first  at  the  portrayal  of  ideas 
and  of  feelings,  purposely  neglecting  material  and  external  details. 

(d)  The  Naturalistic  school  trys  to  depict  material  details, 
the  document,  the  local  color,  trivial  and  at  times  revolting  scenes, 
not  exactly  to  throw  light  upon  an  idea  or  a  sentiment,  but  be- 
cause 'tis  natural.  Naturalism  may  and  should  be  the  respectful 
and  reserved  imitation  of  nature,  but  always  an  animated,  expres- 
sive and  idealised  one. 

(e)  The  Realistic  school  occupies  itself  with  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  visible  world,  dispenses  with  taste,  discounts 
mentality,  keeps  but  the  art  of  observation,  and  a  superficial  ob- 
servation at  that,  and  is  ever  adept  at  the  shameless  exposure  of 
the  lower  regions  of  society  and  of  scandalous  lives — truly  a  pes- 
tilential school. 

(f)  The  Parnas:>ia?is  are  those  for  whom  all  the  worth  of 
poetry  consists  in  richness  of  rhyme  and  in  the  art  of  chiselling 
out  a  verse.  The  idea  for  them  is  secondary;  the  perfection  of  the 
form  is  everything.      Tis  an  extreme. 

(g)  The  Sy7nbolisttc  school  writes  of  the  vague,  the  mysterious, 
of  dreamland.  In  their  reaction  against  the  preceding  schools  they 
show  a  tendency  to  put  everywhere  a  symbolical  meaning,  in  per- 
fumes, in  colors,  in  words.  It  has  founded  a  system  of  conven- 
tions and  exaggerations  ! 

6.  Ways  and  Means. — Perfection  in  literary  effort  is  acquired 
(a)  By  the  teaching  of  the  general  and  special  rules  of  grammar, 
style  and  rhetoric. 

(b)  By  the  study  and  criticism  of  models. 

(c)  By  practical  exercise  in  the  different  kinds  ot  composition. 

(To  he  continued i ) 


Mainly  History. 


TKe  Testament   of  Peter  tKe  Great. 

As  Russian  action  in  Asia  is  the  absorbing  topic  to-day,  it  is 
of  actual  interest  to  investigate  the  causes  of  her  singular  expan- 
sion. We  shall  endeavor  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  sketch  how- 
ever to  a  review  of  the  genesis  of  the  policy  that  has  assured  so 
rapid  an  advance. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Muscovy,  as  Russia 
was  then  called,  was  under  the  Tartar  regime,  Asiatic  rather  than 
European.  Gradually  however,  one  little  Slav  nucleus  after  another 
overthrew  the  despot  rule,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  for  a  long 
time  feudal  anarchy  prevailed.  The  close  of  the  i6th  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  centuries  witnessed  continuous  civil  wars. 
And  not  till  the  virile  house  of  Romanow  appeared  was  a  sem- 
blance of  order  restored.  In  161 3  this  nascent  dynasty  mastered 
the  situation. 

A  great  change  came  into  the  national  life  when  one  of  these 
Romanows,  Peter,  I,  ascended  the  throne  in  1696.  To  this  ener- 
getic man  is  due  the  gratitude  of  all  the  Russias,  for  the  place 
she  holds  among  European  powers  to-day  is  his  creation.  He  it  was 
who  first  directed  the  Russian  mind  towards  European  ideals  and 
civilization.  He  built  up  the  army  on  a  modern  plan  and  founded  a 
navy,  for  which  a  convenient  outlet  on  the  Baltic  was  provided  by 
the  great  Northern  War.  These  things  alone  suffice  amply  to 
justify  the  title  '*  Great  "  and    ''  Maker  of  Russia." 

But  there  a*re  other  claims.  He  was  the  organizer  of  secular 
victories,  in  the  policy  he  left  as  legacy  to  his  heirs.  Whether  the 
famous  program  were  written  or  not,  and  many  writers  denounce 
the  so-called  *  Testament '  as  apocryphal  in  the  documentary 
sense,  nevertheless  they  agree  as  to  the  main  lines  of  his  projected 
policy.  This  policy,  the  creature  of  Peters'  mind  forms  in  the 
prophetic    statemanship    no    little    part  of  his  claim  to  greatness. 

The  digest  of  the  policy  is  as  follows  : — 

Advices  of  Peter  to  the  future  guides  of  the  destinies  of 
Russia. 
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1.  Do  not  colonize  at  a  distance,  rather  assimilate  the  peoples 
contiguous  to  the  central  nucleus  oi  the. Slavs,  until  Asia  be 
thoroughly  Pan-Slavic. 

2.  Keep  the  States  in  constant  vvar* 

4.  Subjugate  Poland  at  all  cost. 

5.  Remember  that  the  commerce  of  India  is  the  prize  of  the 
world. 

6.  Take  sides  in  every  European  quarrel. 

7.  Use  the  Greek  religion  against  the  Latin  influence. 

8.  Keep  France  and  Austria  enemies. 

9.  Who  holds  Constantinople  rules  the  world. 

Since  the  making  of  Russia  by  Peter,  Czars  and  Synods  have 
worked  out  the  fulfillment  of  this  marvellous  scheme  so  well,  that 
would  seem  that  Peter  had  in  his  mighty  genius  divined  the  horos- 
cope of  his  country's  career. 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  traditional  spite  twixt  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  hateful  as  ever  to-day  ?  England  watches  the  Darda- 
nelles and  guards  India.  But  for  the  buffer  states,  Turkey  and 
India,  Britain  and  Russia  would  have  been  at  it  again  since  the 
Crimean  struggle — Tis  a  strange  belief  the  Hindoos  have  that  one 
day  white  men,  not  English,  will  come  over  the  Himalaya. 

With  regard  to  other  nations  :  Poland  has  to  thank  Catherine 
for  the  partitions  :  the  Russian  soldier,  the  Russian  diplomatist, 
the  Russian  peacemaker  are  so  many  forms  of  Muscovite  interfer- 
ance  in  Continental  affairs  :  the  triple  alliance  that  stands  between 
France  and  Austria  is  because  of  Russia.  Further,  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  world  to-day  shows  Russia  absolutely  without  colonies, 
and  though  vastly  magnified,  so  compact  that  one  may  travel 
from  Moscow  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  without  crossing  foreign 
territory.  Tis  expansion  in  this  singular  way  that  has  led  to  the 
cruel  war  now  raging  in  the  Manchuria  valleys.  The  bear  rarely 
walks  backwards. 

The  student  who  compares  Peter's  plans  with  the  accom- 
plished results  cannot  but  be  impressed  witn  the  evidence  that 
Russian  national  lite  is  informed  by  a  mighty  idea,  call  it  megalo- 
mania if  you  will,  but  there  is  a  jnethod  in  this  sublime  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  destinies  of  Holy  Russia. 

James  George,  '06. 
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Kveiits. 

A  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE  OF  HISTORY  NEWLY  MADE. 

Sept.  4th. — The  evacuation  of  Liao  Yang — Prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  land  forces  under  equal  conditions 
it  seemed,  to  judge  from  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio  reports,  that 
at  last  the  irresistible  force  was  to  meet  the  immovable  obstacle. 
We  learn  now  that  the  forces  of  Field  Marshall  Oyama  have 
driven  Kuropatkin  northward  from  Liao- Yang  towards  Mukden. 
It  took  a  week  of  the  most  insistent  persuasion  to  induce  the  Rus- 
sian to  move.  In  the  battle,  which  is  the  longest  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  400,000  fighters  met,  a  multitude  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  legions,  Chalons  and  Leipsic,  the  battles  of 
the  nations.  Oi  these  more  than  50,000  were  killed  or  wounded,  a 
percentage  equal  to  that  of  Eylan,  or  Gettysburg.  'Tis  a  success, 
for  the  yellow  men  but  a  costly  one  and  not  at  all  decisive.  It 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  Japanese,  with  length  of  com- 
munications and  lack  of  cavalery,  will  be  able  to  persevere  against 
the  millions  of  Russia  and  her  three  Generals,  January,  February 
and   March. 

September  15. — In  Italy,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Savoy  dashes  the  hopes  of  an  Orleans  succession,  and  sets  the 
sunny  peninsula  agog  with  '  pasteboard  triumph  and  with 
cavalcade.'  It  may  be  that  Humbert  II.  feared  the  ironical  fate  of 
Napoleon,  for  he  has  given  to  the  heir  apparent  the  title  of 'Prince 
of  Piedmont,'  not  of  'Rome.' 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  HisjEminence  Cardinal  Vannutelli,ofT  Queenstown,  on  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  English  warships  saluted  the  Papal  flag,  the  first 
time  since  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power. 

Sept.  24th. — The  Irish  Reform  Association  representing  the 
landlord  interest  anh  headed  by  Lord  Dunraven  reports.  "  We 
believe  that  Parliamentary  union  is  compatible  with  the  devolution  to 
Ireland  of  a  larger  m.easure  of  local  Government  than  she  now 
possesses.  We  believe  that  this  devolution ....  would  be  beneficial 
to  Ireland  and  would  relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  mass  of 
business  with  which  it  cannot  deal  satisfactorily  and  which  occupies 
its  time  to  the  detriment  oj  much  more  important  concerns^  No 
wonder  Mr.  Redmond  stated  to  an  Ottawa  audience  the  other  day, 
that  Home-rule  would  come,  because  England  wanted  to  rule  her 
own  home.  W. 


Notes. 


PIONEERS  IN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  RADIO-ACTIVE 

PHENOMENA. 

There  are  many  instances  oi  conflicting-  claims  in  the  domain 
of  scientific  invention.  Explorers  in  new  fields  working  on  com- 
mon lines  albeit  independently,  at  times  coincide  in  their  finds. 
The  remarkable  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  fundamental  law 
regulating  the  volume  of  gases,  by  Boyle  in  England  and  by 
Mariotte  in  France,  is  a  case  in  point.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
question  of  priority  arises, and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as' to  the  exact  nature  of  the  claim.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  these  more  complicated  secrets  which  nature  surren- 
ders reluctantly  and,  as  it  were,  piece-meal  to  successive  individual 
searchers.  Of  these  radio-activity  is  at  once  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most   mysterious. 

Generally  of  course,  we  mean  by  radio-activity,  those 
peculiar  energies  distinct  from  known  phenomena  of  heat  and 
light  yet  analogous  to  them,  which  are  emanated  from  certain 
bodies  under  normal  conditions.  Niepce  as  far  back  as  1855 
found  th^t  a  sheet  of  paper  exposed  to  light  and  carried  to  a  dark 
room  retained  for  a  time  the  power  of  printing  impressions  on  a 
photographic  plate,  His  experiment  however  appears  to  be  clearly 
in  the  domain  of  phosphorescence,  the  after-glow  of  white  light. 
Dr.  Lebon  of  Paris  is  the  first  to  speak  of  a  black  light  emitted 
by  certain  metals  under  certain  conditions,  an  emanation  possess- 
ing actinic  properties  and  capable  of  passing  through  a  metal  screen. 
In  his  report  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Paris, 
27th  Jan.  1876,  he  hints  at  an  indefinite  number  of  forms  of  radiant 
energy  of  which  our  visible  light  is  but  a  fraction. 

M.  Becquerel  on  the  2nd  of  March  of  the  same  year  proved 
ihat  salts  of  uranium  without  exposure  to  light  emitted  invisible 
rays.  Niepce  and  Becquerel  after  the  manner  of  doctors  forthwith 
disputed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  and  only  after  three  years  was 
Becquerel  convinced  that  they  were  not  polarisable.    Twas  agreed 
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that  the  emission  was  much  similar  to  the  shedding  process  by  which 
a  grain  of  musk  g^ives  off  particles  indefinitely  without  apparent 
loss.  M.  Becquerel  next  demonstrated  that  uranium  emitted  rays 
and  rays,  some  curiously  deviated  by  magnetic  influence,  others 
not  so.  He  noted  also  the  property  possessed  by  the  emanations, 
ot  discharging  a  charg^ed  static  conductor. 

Then  came  the  Curies  and  their  discovery  of  a  much  more 
active  element  laboriously  refined  by  them  from  Bohemian  pitch- 
blende, and  to-day  the  radium  mania  is  world-wide. 

To  a  student  of  this  department  of  neo- physics  a  grand 
comprehensive  idea  seen  to  take  on  a  certain  amount  of 
plausibility,  namely  that  the  radiant  phenomena  in  general, 
heat,  light,  actinic,  '  x  '  and  *  n  '  rays,  are  really  cognate  phe- 
nomena, all  explained  by  the  undulatory  theory,  as  ether  disturb- 
ances differing  only  in  peculiarities  of  propagation, i.  e.  wavelength 
and  frequency.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  as  yet,  as  little  is 
known  of  the  new  force  radium,  as  was  known  of  fluid  electricity 

before  Volta's  time. 

W. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  during  August.  What  the  aim  of  the  Association  is 
becomes  at  once  evident  when  we  know  that  the  transactions  were 
classed  under  eleven  heads,  as  follows  : — Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Geography,  Economics  and  Sta- 
tics, Engineering,  Anthropology,  Physiology  and  Education. 
Several  of  the  most  noted  scientists  of  our  day  were  present.  The 
society  was  founded  in  1830,  and  this  is  the  fourth  time  Cam- 
bridge has  been  chosen  as  convention  city. 

Mr.  Balfour  speaking  at  the  opening  on  August  i/th,  took 
for  his  theme  : — 'Reflections  suggested  by  the  new  theory  of 
matter.' — He  alluded  to  the  view,  which  holds  electricity  to  be  the 
possible  reality  of  which  matter  is  the  sensible  expression,  gave  it 
credit  as  a  step  towards  the  unification  of  physical  nature,  but 
found  that  the  theory  seemed  to  explain  away  matter. 
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We  quote  from  the  London  Times  of  August;  i8th  : — 
"  The  men  of  science  are  occupied  in  the  task  of  making  discoveries  not 
in  that  of  analysing  fundamental  propositions Extend  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge  as  you  may,  draw  how  you  will  the  picture  of  the  uni- 
verse: reduce  its  infinite  variety  to  the  modes  of  a  single  space-filling  ether; 
retrace  its  history  to  the  birth  of  existing  atoms  ;  show  how  under  the  pressure 
of  gravitation  they  become  concentrated  into  nebulae,  into  suns,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven  ;  how  at  least  in  one  small  planet  they  combined  to  form 
organic  compounds  ;  how  organic  compounds  became  living  things  ;  how 
living  things  developing  along  very  different  lines  gave  birth  at  last  to  one 
superior  race  ;  how  from  this  race  arose  after  many  ages  a  learned  handful 
who  looked  around  on  the  world  who  thus  blindly  brought  them  into  being, 
and  judged  it  and  knew  it  for  what  it  was, — perform,!  say,  all  this  and  though 
you  may  indeed  have  attained  to  science,  in  no  wise  will  you  have  attained 
to  a  self-sufficing  system  of  belief.  One  thing  at  least  will  remain,  of  which 
this  long  drawn  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  gives  no  satisfying  explana- 
tion, and  that  is  knowledge  itself.  Natural  science  must  always  regard  know- 
ledge as  the  product  of  irrational  conditions,  for  in  the  last  resort  it  knows  no 
other.  It  must  always  regard  knowledge  as  rational  or  else  science  itself  dis- 
appears. In  addition  therefore  to  the  difficulty  of  extracting  from  experience 
beliefs  which  experience  contradicts,  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
harmonizing  the  pedigree  of  our  beliefs  with  their  title  to  authority.  The  more 
successful  we  are  in  explaining  their  origin,  the  more  doubt  we  cast  on  their 
validity.  The  more  imposing  seems  the  scheme  of  what  we  know,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  discover  by  what  ultimate  criteria  we  claim  to  know  it.  Here 
however,  we  touch  the  frontier  beyond  which  physical  science  possesses  no 
jurisdiction.'' 

Which  all  goes  to  show  what  a  marked  change  of  position 
the  thinking  scientific  world  is  taking,  with  regard  to  the  at  one 
time  infallibly  canonized  theory  of  universal  evolution, given  to  the 
world  by  an  old  Cambridge  student,  Charles  Darwin. 

W. 


R.eliglous  Topics. 


THe  Vatican  WKite  Book. 

HE  Vatican  has  issued  a  White  Book,  giving"  the  history 
as  told  in  official  documents,  of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See.  It  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  with 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  such  a  serious  and  important  step. 
It  recites  the  facts  which  led  up  to  the  culminating  point  in  the 
negotiations,  the  mterpretation  which  was  put  upon  them  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  this  interpretation  naturally  led.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  principal  events. 

Very  serious  charges  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  character  had 
been  laid  before  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  against  Mgr. 
Geay.  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate.  The  Sacred 
Congregation  gave  these  accusations  most  mature  consideration 
and  eventually  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  such  as  to 
prevent  His  Lordship  from  any  longer  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  episcopal  ministry  with  befitting  authority  and  effectiveness. 
Accordingly  on  the  26th  ot  January,  1900,  Mgr.  Geay  was  invited 
to  resign,  freely  and  of  his  own  accord,  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  diocese  of  Laval.  This  course  was  adopted,  rather  than  that  of 
a  canonical  process,  to  avoid  scandal  and  gossip  and  to  safeguard 
as  tar  as  possible  the  good  name  of  the  Bishop.  His  Lordship  at 
once  placed  an  unqualified  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but  subsequently  made  it  conditional  on  his  translation  to 
another  diocese  in  France.  What  dictated  the  extreme  measure 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  the  first  instance  was  not  any  local  or  ex- 
ternal difficulty  but  private  and  personal  reasons  ;  and  therefore 
it  does  not  seem  strange  that  Rome  could  not  accept  a  resigna- 
tion with  such  a  stipulation  attached. 

For  four  years  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  and  condi- 
tions in  the  diocese  of  Laval  did  not  improve.  On  May  17th  1904,  a 
second  demand  similar  to  the  previous  one  of  1900,  was  forwarded 
to  Mgr.  Geay.     There  was   this  addition  however,  that,  if  within 
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a  month  the  Bishop  did  not  resig-n,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
further  measures,  or  as  the  original  has  it  ^  ^  progredi  ad  ulterior  a  V 

Mgr.  Geay,  contrary  to  church  discipline,  communicated  this 
letter  to  the  French  Government.  On  June  3rd  the  French  Gov- 
ernment demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  note,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  powers  of  a 
Bishop  could  not  be  conferred  on  a  person  or  taken  from  him  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  government  of  the  Republic.  This  was 
evidently  a  misrepresentation  of  the  words  in  the  pontificial 
^^  progredi  ad  ulterior  a  ^'*^ — the  French  Government  taking  them  to 
mean,  that  if  Mgr.  Geay  did  not  resign  within  a  month  he  would 
be  deposed  by  the  Holy  See  from  his  episcopal  office,  whereas  in 
the  terminology  of  the  Holy  Office  they  merely  signified,  that  in 
case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  to  resign,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  call  him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  In  the  event  that  the  accusations  were  proved  and 
deposition  deemed  necessary,  negotiations  would  be  immediately 
opened  with  the  French  Government  and  the  concordatory  articles 
strictly  observed.  This  explanation  was  tendered  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  and 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  "To  find  in  the  action  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bishop  of  Laval  any  violation  of  the  Concordat  "  said 
His  Eminence  "  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  French 
Bishops  have  become,  by  virtue  of  the  Concordat,  mere  function- 
aries of  the  state,  absolutely  freed  from  the  bonds  which  by  divine 
institution  bind  the  Catholic  Episcopacy  to  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  thus  the  Roman  Pontiff  notwithstanding  the  most 
grave  motives  of  moral  and  religious  order  would  no  longer  be 
able,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government,  to  advise  a 
bishop  freely  and  spontaneously  to  resign  his  see  in  his  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  his  diocese  ;  nor  to  summon  him  to  Rome  to 
justify  himself  against  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Laval  did  not  resign,  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  explanation  already  given 
tne  French  Government,  conveyed  to  Mgr.  Geay  the  demand  of 
the  Holy  Father  that  he  should  appear  in  Rome  before  the  20th  of 
July,  adding  the  customary  sanction,  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so  he 
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would  incur  suspension  from  the  exercise  of  his  order  and  juris- 
diction without  need  of  further  declaration.  This  was  the  cause 
a  very  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  threatened  penalty  of  suspension  and  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Concordat  a 
bishop  cannot  be  suspended  or  deposed,  without  agreement  of  the 
two  authorities  who  concurred  in  his  appointment.  It  was  seem- 
ingly overlooked  that  the  canonical  saction  could  only  take  effect 
in  case  of  contumacy,  and,  as  is  apparent  in  the  face  of  it,  would 
lapse  by  the  very  fact  of  obedience 

^  *  ^  ^  "k  ^ 

Here  we  must  leave  the  Bishop  of  Laval  to  turn  our  attention  to 
another  matter  of  a  similar  tiature,  which  had  been  going  on  at 
the  same  time  respecting  Mgr.  Le  Nordez,  Bishop  of  Dijon.  Serious 
charges  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  character  had  likewise  been  made 
against  him,- — charges  which  had  been  productive  of  disorders  in 
his  diocese.  In  February  last  some  young  seminarists  had  refused 
to  be  ordained  by  him.  The  Holy  See  at  once  took  cognizance  of 
this  grave  situation  and  on  the  loth  of  March  directed  the  Papal 
Nuncio  in  Paris  to  inform  the  Bishop  of  Dijon,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Holy  Father  that  he  should  suspend  ordinations  until 
further  orders.  A  little  later,  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  asked  His  Lordship  to  come  to  Rome  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  This  elicited  the  reply  that  an  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request  was  impossible,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  June  he  hoped  to  be  in  Rome.  The  Bishop  failed  how- 
ever to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  time  specified,  and  qw  the  gih 
of  July,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Father  ordered  him  to  Rome  within  fifteen  days  under  pain  of 
suspension. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  Government  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  orders  to  suspend  ordinations  that  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Bishop  of  Dijon,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  protested 
*'  against  such  a  measure  taken  without  its  consent  ;  as  to  fact, 
because  a  measure  tending  to  diminish  the  prerogatives  of  a  Bis- 
hop and  to  inflict  upon  him  a  sort  of  partial  deposition,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  past  of  the  Concordat  ;  and  in  form,  because  the 
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Nuncio  of  the  Pope  has  not  the  right  to  correspond   directly   with 
the  French  Bishops." 

The  letter  of  the  9th  July,  ordering  Mgr.  Le  Nordez  to  Rome 
was  the  subject  of  another  protest  from  the  French  Government 
on  July  23rd.      There  were  two  points  in  this  protest  : 

1.  '*  By  calling  to  Rome  directly  and  unknown  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  Bishop,  who  in  his  quality  of  administrator  of  the  diocese 
depends  on  the  Minister  of  Worship,  the  Holy  Father  ignored  the 
rights  ot  the  Power  with  which  the  Concordat  was  signed." 

2.  "By  commanding  the  Bishop  to  present  himself  in  Rome 
within  fifteen  days  under  pain  of  suspension  latae  sententiae  ab 
exercitio  ordinis  et  jurisdtctionis,  which  would  be  incurred  ipso  facto 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  aforesaid,  the  Holy  See  ignored  the 
provision  of  the  Concordat  which  provides,  that  a  Bishop  may  not 
be  suspended  or  deposed  without  the  agreement  of  the  two  powers 
who  co-operated  in  his  elevation." 

By  a  note  of  the  26th  of  July,  the  Holy  See  gave  the  French 
Government  an  explanation  of  the  course  it  pursued.  The  defense 
was  contained  in  these  words  :  '*  In  none  of  the  17  articles  of  the 
Concordat  is  it  read,  either  according  to  the  spirit  or  in  the  letter, 
that  the  Holy  See  cannot  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Government  counsel  a  bishop,  as  a  measure  of  prudence  required 
by  circumstances,  to  abstain  temporarily  from  any  act  of  his  min- 
istry or  call  him  to  Rome  to  furnish  explanations  of  his  conduct." 

This  communication  did  not  however  improve  the  situation, 
for  on  the  30th  of  July  the  French  Government  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See  a  Note,  in  which  it  was  said  that  "  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  has  decided  to  put  an  end  to  official  relations,  which 
by  the  will  of  the  Holy  See,  are  now  without  object."  On  the 
same  date  the  Nuncio  to  France,  Mgr,  Lorenzelli,  was  advised 
that  the  Government  considered  his  mission  at  an  end. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
.-of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  ;  it  is  best  to  let  events  and 
the  official  documents  speak  for  themselves.  The  French  Govern- 
ment based  its  protests  upon  Article  V.  of  the  Concordat  :  '*  The 
nomination  to  bishoprics  which  become  vacant  in  future  shall  like- 
wise belong  to  the  Chief  Consul,  and  canonical  institution  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Holy  See."     A  man    might    be   pardoned    for 
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not  seeing  at  a  g-Iance  in  what  way  this  article  could  be  applied  to 
the  cases  in  question  ;  it  is  only  fail  however  to  remark  that  the 
French  Government  views  this  articlo  as  well  as  the  other  sixteen 
articles  of  the  Concordat,  in  the  light  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Organic  Articles.  The  Concordat  itself  was  signed  in  1801,  but 
in  April,  1802,  an  appendix,  called  the  Organic  Articles  was  added 
by  the  French  Government.  These  articles  had  reterence  to  the 
vdrification  of  Papal  Bulls;  they  treated  of  the  ^^  appel  conime 
fl?'«^?/.s' /  they  made  certain  regulations  concerning  the  position  of 
delegates  to  the  Church  and  the  effect  to  be  given  to  councils  held 
out  of  France.  The  Pope  never  gave  his  consent  to  these  articles, 
nor  was  he  consulted  in  their  formation.  They  constitute  there- 
for a  pure  unilateral  act  of  the  French  Government.  If  the  Con- 
cordat must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  articles,  or  if  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  interpretation  that  was  put  upon  it,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  a  source  of  irritation  and  evil  it  must  con- 
stantly be  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power. 

The  Holy  See  never  did  and  never  could  yield  to  any  civil 
government,  the  power  which  the  French  Republic  claimed  in 
regard  to  the  French  Bishop.  To  watch  with  ceaseless  solitude 
over  the  church  is  a  sacred  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  Pope,  as 
successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  this  high  office  he  must  have  the  right  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  pastorate  of  souls.  He  cannot  cast  this  lofty  duty 
upon  other  shoulders  nor  alienate  this  supreme  right  to  any  civil 
power.  If  the  Pope,  without  the  consent  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, could  not  for  moral  reasons  order  Mgr.  Le  Nordez  to  sus- 
pend ordinations  in  his  diocese  ;  if  the  Pope  could  not  ask  Mgr. 
Geay  to  resign  his  o^cq^  because  his  tenure  of  it  was  no  longer 
to  his  own  personal  interests  or  those  of  the  souls  entrusted  to 
him  ;  if  the  Pope  could  not  order  a  Bishop  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges  preferred  against  him,  even  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
severest  penalties  of  Canon  Law,  his  supremacy  in  jurisdiction  is 
narrowed  down  to  limits  which  are  completely  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
claims  for  which  the  Church  has  struggled  throughout  her  long 
history. 

This  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the  mediaeval  question  of  investi- 
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ture,  the  state  forging-  claims  to  make  the  Church  a  national  and 
local  body,  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  civil  authority.  It  is 
no  political  controversy,  but  a  religious  principle  bound  up  with 
the  existence  of  the  Church  itself.  Principles  endure,  but  wordy 
contests  vanish  with  the  men  and  events  that  gave  them  their 
origin,  their  interest  and  their  purpose. 

This  story  has  already  a  sequel.  Mr.  Geay  and  Mgr.  Le 
Nordz  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  at  the  throne  of  Peter,  where  a 
preceding  age  saw  kings  and  princes,  have  placed  their  resigna- 
tion,   their   obedience   and   their  submission,  in    the  hands  of  the 

Holy  Father. 

S. 


CatKolicitx  in  Japan. 

F  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  the  undertaking  of 
her  great  war  with  the  erstwhile  mighty  Russia,  Japan 
has  raised  herself  from  the  low  level  that  has  been 
associated  with  oriential  nations,  and  given  cause  for 
respect  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  world's 
nations.  Men's  eyes  have  been  opened  and  their  opinions  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  the  stupendous  advance  in  military  science  which 
Japan  has  made  in  a  few  decades.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  military 
matters  that  she  has  made  such  progress,  by  taking  as  models  the 
best  that  the  civilized  world  can  produce,  for  in  her  great  system 
of  reforms, religion  has  received  as  much  attention  as  any,  although 
it  may  be  over-shadowed  at  present  by  the  glamor  and  glory  of  a 
successful  struggle  with  one  of  the  strongest  powers  of  the  wes- 
tern world  ;  and  in  this  religious  reorganization  Catholicity  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  factors. 

Over  three  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  1549,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
accompanied  by  only  two  religious  and  three  natives,  first  set  foot 
in  the  'Flowery  Kingdom,'  From  the  first,  although  he  en- 
countered many  obstacle^,  he  w^as  remarkably  successful  in  his 
efforts  towards  the  conversion  of  this  heathen  people.  Many 
thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  while  the 
majority  of  converts'  were  of  the  poorer  class,  yet  there  were  many 
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**  bonzes  "  and  heads  of  provinces  who  embraced  the  new  religion. 
The  missionaries  were  everywhere  treated  with  respect  by  kings 
and  rulers,  some  of  whom  become  Catholics  themselves.  But  the 
great  sainted  missionary  could  not  remain  long  in  Japan.  He 
departed  for  other  fields  and  left  to  his  successors  the  work  which 
seemed  fraught  with  successful  promise.  But  these  bright  hopes 
were  soon  to  be  shattered.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  obtained 
supreme  power.  Their  sway  was  characterized  by  persecutions 
as  terrible  as  those  of  ancient  Rome,  and  culminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from  the  country.  The  exclusion  of 
all  strangers  followed,  and  for  over  three  hundred  years  Japan  shut 
herself  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  closed  her  doors  against 
all  efforts  at  civilization  and  religious  enlightenment. 

The  great  work  of  St.  Francis  was  not,  however,  to  be  in  vain 
but  was  destined  to  bear,  after  centuries  of  darkness,  fruit  a 
hundredfold.  AH  the  persecution  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Japanese  converts  was  incapable  of  utterly  destroying  their 
faith,  and  to-day  they  come  forth,  after  centuries  of  expectation  to 
form  the  nucleus  for  the  great  revival  of  Catholicity  in  Japan. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  that  the 
reformists  obtained  control  in  Japan,  but  these  few  years  have 
sufficed  for  them  to  completely  change  the  customs,  laws  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  They  removed  the  law  which  prevented 
foreigners  from  entering  the  country,  and  by  so  doing,  they  took 
the  first  and  most  important  step  in  their  magnificent  advance. 
This  gave  to  the  Catholic  missionaries  the  opportunity  which  they 
had  been  awaiting,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  Japan  and  took  up  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  appeared  in 
the  year  1858,  when,  by  a  treaty  between  France  and  Japan,  all 
French  subjects  in  the  empire  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  were  granted  permission  to  erect  churches  and 
chapels  and  to  establish  missions  at  open  ports.  This  concession 
to  foreigners  angered  the  ''bonzes,"  and  they  took  advantage  of 
every  pretext  for  harrassing  the  Catholics.  On  the  pretext  of  an 
imaginary  insult  they  broke  into  open  persecution  of  the  innocent 
missionaries  and  their  neophytes.      In    flagrant    violation    of  the 
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French  treaty,  churches  and  chapels  were  burned,  many  of  the 
Christians  imprisoned,  and  thousands  of  others  deported.  A 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  France  went  unheeded,  when  a  joint 
intercession  of  the  powers  took  place,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 

From  the  year  1877  up  to  the  present, Catholics  in  Japan  were 
not  ag-ain  molested,  and  a  steady  and  g-ratifying  advance  has  been 
the  consequence.  In  the  year  1889  a  decree  was  published  which 
gave  to  all  Japanese  complete  religious  liberty  in  so  far  as  it  was 
not  opposed  to  the  good  and  peace  of  the  state.  This  was  followed 
by  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  conversions,  that  a  Japanese 
hierarchy  was  established  which  consisted  of  three  bishops  and 
four  vicars  apostolic.  Churches,  colleges,  convents,  schools  and 
seminaries  were  built,  and  a  native  clergy  was  formed  which 
showed  itself  well  fitted  for  its  work.  Many  native  girls  became 
nuns  and  assisted  in  schools,  hospitals  and  works  of  charity. 

But  in  the  course  of  their  noble  work  the  missionaries  met 
with  very  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  **  bonzes." 
These  men  saw  that  the  powers  of  their  order  would  become 
greatly  restricted  in  the  event  of  the  people  becoming  Catholic, 
and  they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  obstruct  and  retard 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Their  influence  was  all  the  more 
powerful  inasmuch  as  they  used  most  modern  methods  of  contro- 
very  such  as  schools,  pamphlets,  reviews  and  journals.  As  they 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  people  they  had  to  be  combatted 
and  silenced  before  any  great  success  could  be  achieved. 

Besides  this  opposition  there  are  yet  three  great  obstacles 
to  be  contended  with.  The  first  of  these  is  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  exists  among  families,  whole  villages,  and  large  sections  of 
cities.  This  causes  the  people  to  unite  into  clans  under  certain 
chiefs,  to  disobey  whom  means  ostracism  and  boycot  to  a  degree 
that  makes  life  miserable  for  the  delinquent.  Thus,  for  a  member 
of  one  of  these  clans  to  fall  away  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
results  in  complete  estrangement  from  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, a  condition  which  seriously  affects  the  religious  tendencies 
of  any  Japanese. 

The  second  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  holy  men,  is 
the  pride  of  the  ordinary  Japanese,  which  causes  him  to  consider  as 
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humiliating",  a  religion  which  he  cannot  accomodate  to  his  own 
liking.  He  cannot  understand  a  cult  which  preaches  poverty 
as  its  noblest  possession  and  chastity  as  the  highest  virtue  of  the 
human  heart.  He  does  not  relish  the  privations  and  penances 
which  are  a  necessary  part  of  Catholicity,  after  the  freedom  and 
license  which  alone  make  pagan  religions  popular. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  foe  to  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in 
Japan,  is  one  of  the  gfreat  evils  of  modern  civilization  introduced 
to  Japan  together  with  the  evangelization  and  enlighten- 
ment which  she  has  assimilated  from  the  western  world.  This 
evil  is  scepticism.  She  has  sent  her  sons  to  the  Western  universi- 
ties, a  great  many  of  which  are  hotbeds  of  materialism,  atheism 
and  of  anything  opposed  to  Christianity.  They  return  to  their 
native  land  endowed  with  much  learning,  but  they  are  imbued 
with  those  pernicious  principles  and  communicate  them  to  those 
whom  they  have  been  educated  to  teach.  Thus  the  church  finds 
an  arch  enemy  even  in  far  off  Japan. 

But  little  by  little  the  church,  through  her  heroic  and  zealous 
missionaries,  is  overcoming  the  prejudices  with  which  she  has  had 
to  contend  from  the  time  of  her  introduction  into  the  great  empire 
of  the  east.  By  their  kindness  perseverance  and  zeal  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  church  have  successfully  surmounted  all  obstacles 
and  have  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  those  little  men  who 
have  such  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  brave  and  noble.  And 
this  favorable  opinion  of  merely  human  qualities  in  those  eager 
priests  gives  good  cause  for  bright  hopes  of  a  less  antagonistic 
disposition  towards  the  religion  which  they  preach.  Catholicity 
in  Japan  is  now  on  a  firm  basis.  Churches  and  chapels  in  large 
numbers  are  spread  throughout  the  country,  providing  places  of 
worship  for  many  thousands  of  the  faithfuU  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition,  so  that,  with  increased  facilities  and  with  these  difficul- 
ties removed,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  which 
St.  Francis  sowed  centuries  ago  will  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold,  and 
that  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  Japan  will  be  as  brilliant  as 
any  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

W.  P.  Derham,  'o6. 


THe  Reviewer's  Corner. 


Never  to  judge  a  book  by  its  cover,  neither  by  its  preface,  nor 
by  its  index,  such  is  the  resohition  registered  by  the  Editor  of  this 
Department.  He  believes  in  bookishness  in  the  thorough  sense 
and  intends  to  read. — "Blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  Cadmus  the 
Phoenicians  or  whoever  it  was  invented  books!" 

"The  Trust  Company  Idea  and  its  Developments."  by 
Ernest  Heaton,  B.A.,  Oxon.  Barrister-at-Law  of  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto.     Price,  one  dollar. 

In  a  neat  volume  of  fifty  pages,  Mr.  Heaton  offers  a  concise 
and  highly  interesting  disquisition  on  a  social  question  which 
heretofore  escaped  discussion  in  our  current  literature.  He 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  procuring  reliable  information 
and  he  presents  it  in  a  condensed  and  attractive  form.  References 
are  given  for  the  use  of  deeper  investigators. 

The  first  part  of  his  work  treats  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Trust  Company  Idea,  commencied  with  underwriting  and 
banking,  and  to-day  "  combining  every  function  of  financial  busi- 
ness." There  are  over  1,500  of  these  companies  in  the  United 
States  alone,  in  Canada  17.  The  laws  governing  companies  as 
they  obtain  in  England,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States  and  the  continental  European  countries  are  next 
outlined.  The  parallel  draw^n  between  "the  department  store  of 
finance"  to  be  found  across  the  border,  and  the  more  conservative 
type  or  Trustee  Company  peculiar  to  Canada,  makes  mteresting 
re  iding.  On  the  whole  he  opts  for  the  latter.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter the  author  lays  stress  on  the  danger  of  failure  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  trustee  or  executor,  and  endeavors  successfully  to 
make  plain  the  assurance  a  corporation  offers. 

The  practical  man  will  appreciate  this  work  and  talk  about  it. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  French  History,    1789-1885,   by   L^ony 
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Guilgault,  Professor  of  French.  Queen's  Service  Academy,  Dub- 
lin. [Blackte  &  So7i,  London^  Glasgow  and  Dublin ^  is.  6d.,  or  2"/ 
cents  net.) 

This  is  a  book  for  College  :  we  should  all  read  it.  Present 
events  in  France  rightly  impel  us  to  study  the  history  of  a  century 
as'o.  And  this  little  book  is  an  admirable  introduction  thereto, 
dispassionate,  but  not  without  just  judgments  passed  on  Revolu- 
tion imfamies,  and  on  Napoleonic  injustices  ;  and  interesting, 
though  hardly  larger  than  a  primer.  It  is  clear,  but  it  is  far  more 
than  a  stupid  book  for  cramniuig.  The  author  is  a  Frenchman  : 
it  may  be  said  to  be  written  in  faultless  English. 

When  we  are  wondering  how  organized  minorities  have  such 
power,  we  may  consider  that  "it  is  evident  that  the  death  of  Louis 
was  not  the  act  ol  the  French  nation,  but  that  of  a  faction  who 
considered  it  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  authority  which 
they  had  usurped  by  artifice  and  terror,  and  of  riveting  their  chains 
on  the  unfortunate  people."  (p.  32).  And  "sanguinary  mon- 
sters" these,  like  Danton,  Robespiere  and  Marat,  with  the  con- 
vention "  elected  by,  and  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  nation."  We  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  onr 
author  may  be  called  a  convert  of  Taine's  having  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  true  nature  of  those  wicked  tyrants  and  their  works 

Here  too  we  learn  to  judge  at  their  proper  value  words  of  to- 
day, or  words  of  a  century  ago,  01  ^liberie,'  meaning  no  liberty  for 
each  Individual  man.  The  nation,  the  terrorists  said,  was  great, 
generous  and  just  ;  and  now  French  ministers  tell  the  world  that 
all  rights  are  respected  In  France,  and  specially  the  rights  of 
Catholics  and  their  clergy. 

Yet  France  has  adopted  suddenly — not  for  love  ot  change,  but 
from  intolerance  of  evils — many  a  form  of  government.  Here  too 
is  instruction,  warning,  and  hope.  And  what  great  question  is 
there,  of  the  church's  freedom,  of  the  rights  of  parents,  of  moral 
bases  of  life  and  society,  that  does  not  agitate  itself  in  France,  to 
the  disturbing,  or  the  quieting  or  the  inspiring  of  us  all.  Some- 
thing like  the  Church  herself,  for  good  or  for  bad,  la  France  n'est 
jamais  une  quant  ltd  negligeable. 

What  a  blessing  she  has  been  to  the  Church,  and  what  a  curse. 
How  her  government  took  advantage  of  a    Pope's   worldly    weak- 
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ness,  then,  as  rjow.  •  *  The  recall  of  the  French  ambassador,  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest  entreaties  and  offers  oi  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Papal  Government,  was  the  first  system  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  [the  temporal  power  of]  the   Holy  See. 

The    temporal    authority    of   the    Pope  was  abolished   and 

replaced  by  a  republican  government,  ...  and  the  Pope,  Pius  VI, 
was  made  a  prisoner." 

His  successor,  however,  crowned  Napoleon,  recognizing,  like 
the  Popes  of  our  day,  the  powers  that  be.  Louis  XVHI  ignored 
the  people's  choice,  and  dated  his  reign  from  Louis  XVH's  death. 
But  Bourbons  and  Gallicanism  had  long  wandered  far  from  Catholic 
Canon  Law.  And  they  never  well  brooked,  being  brought  back. 
IIi7ic  lacrytncB  hodie. 

The  Reviewer. 


With  the  advent  of  each  new  reviewer  come  the  inevitable 
line  of  self-introduction.  We  are  not  less  humble  than  the  rest. 
On  the  tables  around  us  we  see  many  old  and  dear  friends  as  well 
as  many  that  are  new.  We  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
all  alike,  but  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  take  up  the 
task. 

The  September  number  of  Donahoe's  is  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Marie  Donegan  Walsh  gives  a  delightful  pen  picture  of  the 
Holy  Father,  in  her  excellent  paper,  ''  An  Afternoon  with  Pius 
X,"  In  describing  his  audience  with  the  "  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Faith,"  she  turns  the  light  on  a  few  of  those  number- 
less little  acts  of  paternal  kindness  by  which  the  ''great  white 
father,  endears  himself  to  even  the  humblest  of  his  universal 
flock."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Seumas  McManus  has  lent  his 
pen  to  the  cause  of  the  Gaelic  Revival  as  shown  by  his  paper  on 
**  Irish  industries."  The  article  shows  careful  study  by  the  emin- 
ent writer,  who  evidently  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  In  her 
article,  "  The  Consecration  and  the  Re-opening  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Armagh,"  Nora  Tynan  O'Mahoney  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  beautiful  edifice  and  vividly  pictures  the  long 
years  of  toil  and  difficulty  (1840-1904),  now  crowned   by  the  com- 
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pletion  and  consecration  of  a  Cathedral  worthy  of  that  ancient  city, 
the  See  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  primatial  city  of  Ireland. 

Some   years   have   passed  since  we  last  read  a  number  of  the 
Rosary  Magazine.      We  renew  our  acquaintance  with  pleasure,   to 
find   a    better    Catholic    monthly  than   the  Rosary  Magazine  is   a 
difficult  task.      In  the  September  number,  the  piece  de  resistance^ 
and  worthily  so  is  *'  An  Art  of  the  Monks,"  an  article  by  John    A. 
Foote,  in  which  he  deals  with  those  marvellous  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, called  into  existence  during  the  so-called  "  dark  ages"  by 
the  tireless,  patient  labor  of  those  holy  men  who  worked   only   for 
the  love  of  God.      The   writer   handles    his  subject  with  exquisite 
taste    as    he    gradually    unfolds    the  beauties  of  those  wonderful 
masterpieces,  which  since  they  were  *' inspired  by  mingled  motives 
of  religious  fervor,   artistic,   sympathy    and    monastic    obedience, 
cannot    be    compared    to    any     work    of    to-day."      The     author 
does    not    fail    to    do  justice   to  the   Irish    Monks    who,   develop- 
ing   the    art    in     all     its    purity,    spread   it   throughout    Europe, 
In  "The  Exiles  of  Glen  Shane,"  a  story  of  real   merit,  the  author 
presents  a  few  scenes  from  that    terrible   carnival    of   bloodshed 
enacted    by    those    most    execrable    characters     in    Irish    history, 
Cromwsli  and  his  horde  of  sanctimonious   vandals.      Mary   Lalor 
Mitchell's  sketch  of  that  illustrious  convert,  Latly  Gorgiana  Fuller- 
ton,  is  excellent.      '*  The  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales  "  gives  a  taste 
of  Wel-h  folk  lore  not  less  interesting  in  its  way  than  the  account 
of  the  wonders  themselves.     William  J.  Fischer's  article,    "  Some 
Canadian  Poets,"  has  a   special   interest   for  the   students    of    the 
Ottawa   University  ;    for    we    find    on    the    list    two    oi   Varsity's 
graduates.  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.A.,  aud  Dr.  J,   K.  Foran. 

In  the  opening  article  of  the  Dominicana,  Mary  E.  Mannix 
pay  a  well  merited  tribute  to  the  Very  Rev.  Pere  Daussot,  alike 
the  hero  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  director  of  recluses  ;  the  man 
whom  the  noble  Charette  refused  to  name  for  the  Cross  of  Honor, 
«?aying  "  the  Cross  of  Honor  for  P^re  Daussot?  He  does  not 
want  any  but  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  that  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  him  !"  The  series  ot  papers  on  **The  Origin  of  the 
Jewish  Sect,"  show  deep  learning  and  researcli  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  But  excellent  as  the  numerous  articles  are, 
Dominicana  excells  in  the  editorial  department.   We  note  especially 
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the  explanation  of  the  Religious  troubles  in  France,  given  by  that 
learned  English  Benedictine,  Abbott  Gasquet.  In  summary,  the 
causes  of  the  present  difficulties  given  by  the  eminent  scholar,  are 
chiefly  two,  viz  :  The  activity  of  the  French  Free  Masons,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Catholics  of  France.  The  editorial  department  of 
Dominicana  is  a  model  which  other  magazines  might  do  well  to 
copy. 

Scrutator. 


(hytoSy 


At  the  beginning  of  another  term  in  the  annals  of  the  Review 
we  extend  our  hand  in  greeting  to  our  contemporaries  and  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  literary  undertakings  during  the  pre- 
sent scholastic  year.  We  may  be  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  to  our  fellow-workers  a  few  sage  reproofs,  as  well  as  merited 
praise,  but  tis  our  hope  that  both  will  be  accepted  in  that  right 
spirit  of  "  camaraderie  "  which  should  characterize  there  presenta- 
tives  of  the  different  college  journals. 

It  is  our  intention  in  passing  judgment  on  those  publications 
which  reach  us  to  extend  favorable  comment  and  encouragement 
to  those  deserving  of  it,  and  also  to  animadvert,  as  we  deem  just, 
on  any  errors  or  faults  which,  in  our  opinion  they  may  contain. 
We  aim  at  fair  and  helpful  criticism  not  the  mere  picking  of  flaws 
and  we  hope  that  like  treatment  will  be  accorded  ourselves. 

As  none  of  the  college  magazines  for  this  year  have  reached 
us  as  yet,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  introduction  and 
await  the  September  visitors  before  entering  upon  our  work  pro- 
per. As  we  shall  not  have  sufficient  space  for  notes  on  all  the 
periodicals   wich   reach  us,  we  shall   endeavor  to  select   for  notice 

those  most  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Stickler. 
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•  PROLOGUE. 

The  editorial  staff  for  i<;^04-i905  in  this  their  first  appearance 
crave  the  benevolent  indulgence  of  the  critical  reader.  The  cruel 
flames  of  December  last  violated  even  the  sanctum.  True,  scissors, 
pen  and  paste-pot  can  be  had  again  but  not  the  equipment  and 
paraphernalia  of  accumulated  years.  Many  too,  of  the  potent 
scribes  of  last  year  have  graduated  and  migrated,  leaving  the 
above  forlorn  hope  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  past.  May  the 
patron  saint  of  good  journalists  obtain  for  us  a  modicum  of  that 
tor  which  Cowper  prayed  : — 

*'  Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  in  thoug-ht, 

Harmony,  streng-th,  words  exquisitely  soug-ht. 

Fancy  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky 

Bring-s  colors  dipt  in  heaven  that  never  die. 

A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 

Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind." 
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Tis  our  aim  to  publish  a  monthly  that  will  be  a  reflex  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  University,  a  monthly  that  will  afford  a  field 
for  the  literary  development  of  our  undergraduates,  a  monthly 
that  will  serve  as  well  as  a  link  between  the  college  past  and  the 
present. 

The  first  number  of  the  annual  series  will  hence  forward  be 
called  the  October  number. 


LOOKING   BACKWARDS. 

How  vast  and  varied  an  experience  is  oft  crowded  into  a  few 
short  units  of  time  ?  Who  of  us  looking  back  to  the  blessed  days 
passed  under  the  sheltering  aegis  of  the  hoary  walls  of  the  old 
'  Varsity,'  but  feels  as  though  an  aeon  had  rolled  by  since  the 
fated  morning  of  December  2nd,  1903.  During  ten  months  we 
have  lived  much  and  intensely.  From  the  first  notes  of  the  sharp 
alarm  that  heralded  the  triumph  of  the  flame  fiend  and  scattered 
us  homeless, to  the  splendid  rally  at  the  clarion  call  of  Alma  Mater, 
it  has  b.^en  an  eventful,  nay,  a  '  terrible '  year.  For  those  on 
whom  the  responsibilites  of  the  future  lay,  it  has  been  a  span  of 
strenuous  endeavor.  Well  and  wisely  have  they  wrought,  for  now 
a  stately  home  rises  majestic  from  the  cinders,  new  walls  tower  to 
completion,  with  huge  monoliths  standing  sentinels  over  the 
rotimda  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  Canada's  monuments. 

All.  praise  to  the  energy  of  the  executive  and  to  loyalty  of  the 
students. 


VIS  VIVA. 

Every  student  worthy  of  the  name  is  here  to  work.  Now,  to 
speak  scientifically,  all  work  is  the  effect  of  force,  or  the  transfor- 
mation of  that  latent  force  called  energy.  Force,  Vts  viva  in  the 
human  sense,  living  forcefulness,  is  that  which  makes  for  work, 
for  results.  You  may  amplify  and  call  it  initiative  and  stick-to-it- 
iveness  combined,  the  habit  of  being  busy,  the  knack  of  continually 
doing  one's  best,  if  you  will  ;  whatever  you  name  it, forcefulness  is 
the  secret  of  successful  work.  It  is  never  noisy  or  obtrusive,  rather 
calm  and  systematic.  The  high-tension  cable,  that  guides  untold  volts 
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of  power  to  do  man's  bidding,  is  an  insignificant  looking  thing,  a 
dull  drab  wire,  yet  it  is  live,  and  the  seat  of  concentrated  power. 
In  a  calmly  ordered  way  it  moves  the  mills  of  the  millions.  The 
parading  of  strenuousness  and  the  smashing  of  things  in  ungov- 
erned  haste,  means  spent  force  when  the  emergency  arrives.  A 
human  agent  of  this  kind  accomplishes  little  more  of  the  world's 
work  than  does  that  most  uninteresting  of  objects  extant,  the  vic- 
tim of  chronic  inertia.      Both  go  to  swell  the  hosts  of 

"  The  seeming"  able  who  all  but  scored  " 
"  The  men  ten-talented  who  still 
Strangely  missed  of  the  goal." 


A  FIRE  OF  STRAW. 

When  the  cynic  wishes  to  indulge  in  a  little  barking  at  things 
human  and  divine,  at  times  he  singles  out  the  man  who  makes  're- 
treats.' All  that  concentrated  effort  of  a  soul  striving  towards  a 
higher  plane  of  moral  goodness,  of  spiritual  sweetness  and  the 
light  of  grace,  he  dubs  with  epigrammatic  spitefulness,  '  a  fire  of 
straw.'  Even  were  it  no  more,  'twere  better  than  no  warmth  at  all; 
better  far  than  the  unthawed  heart  of  the  selfish  carper  to  whom 
enthusiasms  are  stranger.  But  there  are  '  retreats  '  that  are  some- 
thing more  than  the  flame  that  flashes  up  bravely  in  the  stubble 
only  to  subside  anon  ;  there  are  retreats  that  kindle  fires  that  en- 
dure— if  only  we  be  faithful  vestals.  The  man  does  not  breathe 
who  does  not  feel  uplifted  after  a  day  given  over  to  frank  intro- 
spection under  the  search  light  of  an  experienced  guide.  Prayer 
and  silence  invite  the  grace  of  God,  and  God  works  not  in  vain,  but 
builds  for  aye. 


OBITUARY. 


THE   REV.   CANON,   D.   F.   FOLEY. 

Rev.  Canon  Foley  passed 
peeacefully  away  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Saturday  Sept. 
loth,  surrounded  by  rela- 
tives and  several  priests  of 

the  diocese,  who  had  hur- 
ried to  his  bedside  at  the 
Water  Street  hospital — The 
death  of  this  revered  alum- 
nus and  venerable  man  o^ 
God  is  regretted,  not  alone 
by  the  Catholics  of  Ottawa 
diocese,  and  particularly  o^ 
Almonte,  his  vineyard  of  pre- 
dilection, but  by  many  non- 
Catholics  who  had  learned 

to  esteem  him   as  the  type  of  Christian  gentleman. 

The  late  Canon  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1847.  In  his  early 
youth  he  came  to  Canada  and  after  a  brilliant  course  of  studies 
was  ordained  at  Kingston  in  187 1.  His  first  charge  was  Grenville 
parish.  In  1874  he  was  called  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel 
to  a  responsible  position  as  private  secretary.  Four  years  after,  he 
resumed  parish  work  at  Vankleek  Hill  and  in  1882  was  transferred 
to  Almonte.  There  he  remained  until  1903,  when  his  long  tried 
constitution  gave  way,  compelling  him  reluctantly  to  retire  from 
active  ministry.  Almonte  parish  owes  much  ot  its  material  pros- 
perity to  the  sagacity  of  Father  Foley  and  much  ot  its  spiritual 
prosperity  to  the  example  of  his  unassuming  holiness.  Many  suc- 
cessful ventures  are  coupled  with  his  name,  for  he  was  a  zealous 
worker  though  a  silent  one.  His  best  energies  were  given  to  the 
education  of  the  little  ones  ot  his  flock,  and  the  schools  erected 
for  them  are  indeed  the  pride  of  St.  Mary's. 
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At  the  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at  the  Basilica,  two 
brothers, James  Foley,  of  Ottawa,  Dr.  Declan  C.  and  John  C.  Foley, 
of  Westport,  Ont. ,  were  present.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
officiated  assisted  by  the  prominent  clergymen  of  the  diocese. 
Rev.  Father  Harkins  the  present  pastor  of  the  Canon's  dearly 
beloved  parish,  paid  an  eloquent  and  touching  tribute  to  the  de- 
parted soldier  of  God,  and  his  few  words  of  hope  found  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wide  circle  of  friends  gathered  round  the  bier. 

The  Review  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  and  to  the  parishioner's  of  St.  Mary's.  Requiescat 
in  pace. 


MRS.  J.   COSGROVE. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Cos- 
grove,  of  Buckingham,  the  father  of  Mr.  Rupert  Cosgrove  of  last 
year's  Matriculation  class.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  a  prominent  and 
much  esteemed  citizen  of  Buckingham, and  his  decease  during  our 
last  vacation  brought  regret  to  his  townsmen.  To  Mr.  Rupert 
Cosgrove  and  all  the  members  oi  the  bereaved  family  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.      R.  I.  P. 


MRS.   PRUDHOMME, 

We  find  it  our  duty  to  express  the  condolence  of  the  whole 
student  body  with  Rev.  Father  Prudhomme  of  Metcalfe,  Ont.,  who 
has  recently  been  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  mother.  Father 
Prudhomme  is  one  of  our  Alumni  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
remember.  We  offer  him  the  sympathy  of  true  friends.  Mrs. 
Prudhomme  had  reached  a  good  old  age  and  died  fortified  by  the 
rites  of  the  church  which  had  ever  been  her  consolation  in  life. 
R.  I  P. 


M.   E.   NAGLE. 

The  Review  has  heard  of  the  death  of  the  brother  of  Wilfrid 
Nagle  who  severed  his  connection  with  the  University  at  the  time 
of  the  unfortunate  conflagration  last  December.  Mr.  Nagle  and 
his  friends  have  the  sympathy  of  Varsity's  boys,  but  particularly  of 
his  old  class-mates,  to  some  of  whom  his  latel  amented  brother 
was  well  and  favorably  known.     R.  I  P. 


Our  Alumni. 


GfT>troductor^. 


Tnis  department  is  reserved  for  Alumni  news.  A  series  of 
sketches  of  old  days,  old  professors  and  old  boys  will  be  a  feature 
of  this  year's  issue.  Those  who  have  something  to  tell  are 
earnestly  requested  to  contribute.  Now  that  the  ruined  walls 
speak  no  more,  we  must  turn  to  the  Allimni,  to  help  crystallize  the 
past  '  lest  we  forget.' 


Uarsity   c)^oii>t  wan>p. 


When  the  long  summer  holidays  first  loom  in  the  distance — 
before  the  snow  has  entirely  disappeared — every  college  student 
begins  to  plan  and  consider  how  he  may  spend  his  vacation  most 
agreeably.  Some  take  long  trips  by  rail  or  boat,  others  stay 
around  home,  while  many  more  avail  themselves  of  the  delights  of 
camping,  which  once  experienced,  for  ever  after  possess  a 
jharm  presented  by  no  other  method  of  spending  the  summer 
months.  Not  very  far  trom  Ottawa  is  a  well  known  annual  camp 
much  frequented  by  the  boys  of  the  district  and  their  friends. 

This  camp  has  been  organized  at  Golden  Lake  at  a  distance 
of  about  eighty-five  miles  from  this  city.  There  repair  every  year 
many  Ottawa  College  Students  of  that  district,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  name,  "Varsity  Point  Camp."  Present  students  as  wel^ 
as  those  of  bygone  years  come  together  there  and  many  a  night 
around  the  camp-fire  are  the  V-a-r  and  the  good  old  college  songs 
given  with  a  vim,  and  many  are  the  tales  and  reminiscences,  of 
college  life  told  with  a  fondness  that  every  old  student  feels  for 
his  Alma  Mater. 

First  there  is  Father  P.  Ryan  with  his  hearty  laugh  and 
pleasing  recollections  of  other  days.  After  him  comes  Father 
Isaiah  French,  with  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  *'  Varsity." 
Another,  who  has  been  much  heard  of  if  not  actually  known  by  the 
students  of  to-day,  is   Father   Quilty  of   foot-ball   fame.      Father 
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Breen  left  Ottawa  but  a  few  years  ago  and  has  fresh  memories 
of  the  days  he  spent  there. 

Two  jovial  spirits  are  **Joe"  Warnock  and  J.  R., 
familiarly  known  as  "  Shad  "  O'Gorman,  who  contribute  much'  to 
the  success  of  the  camp.  The  names  of  Harry  Letang,  Will 
Dooner  and  John  Harrington  remind  us  of  three  fine  fellows,  who 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  anything  in  the  line  of  merriment.  *'  Osie  " 
McDonald  of  the  class  of  '04,  together  with  some  present  students 
completes  the  number  of  Ottawa  College  boys  who  have  spent 
many  joyful  hours  at  Varsity  Point. 

Amongst  such  a  group  it  is  a  stormy  day  indeed  when  there  is 
a  shortage  in  the  line  ot  joke,  yarn,  dance  or  song  or  the  recount- 
ing of  the  incidents  of  college  life  which  linger  in  the  memory  of 
every  student  from  dear  old  Varsity. 

D.  '06. 


cfrioruTT\  vJeTT>porun>  vlf lores. 

Will  CJ^Uins,  '03  of  Toronto  is  now  Brother  Collins.  He  is 
studying  theology  at  the  Scholasticate. 

Declan  E.  Foley,  M.D.,  of  Westport,  Ont.,  called  on  Alma 
Mater,  while  in  the  city  on  his  sad  visit  to  the  death-bed  of  a 
brother. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fay,  '07  P  P.,  Farrelton,  favored  us  with  a 
flying  visit  on  the  7th  September. 

Rev.  Bernard  McKenna,  O.M.I.,  who  left  us  some  years  ago 
for  far  off  British  Columbia  revisited  the  old  place,  at  least  all  that 
the  lire  has  left,  on  the  opening  day. 

Tis  a  pleasant  duty  indeed  to  welcome  back  to  the  University 
two  old  students,  Dr.  S.  Nagle,  of  Almonte,  Surgeon  at  the  Water 
St.  Hospital  and  H.  J.  McDonald,  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ,  both 
connected  professionally  with   Alma  Mater. 

J.  Fitzpatrick  '07,  of  Lindsay,  so  deservedly  popular  during 
his  stay  with  us  has  gone  to  join  the  majority — with  his  townsman 
John  Hurley,  '08,  at  the  Grand  Seminary. 
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Rev.  G.  Fitzgerald,  '97,  for  the  last  few  years  curate  of  St. 
Patrick's  has  been  called  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  to  take 
charge  ot  St.  Bridget's  parish.     Ad  multos  annos. 

The  students  regret  to  hear  of  the  continued  indisposition  of 
Rev.  Canon  McCarthy. 

Messrs.  Jos.  McDonald,  '03  of  the  city,  T.  Day,  '04,  Vankleek 
Hill,  J.  Keeley  '03,  Railton,  J.  R.  O'Gorman,  '02,  Renfrew,  J.  Har- 
rington, '06,  Killaloe,  W.  Dooner,  '06,  H.  Letang,  '06,  all  members 
of  the  Old  Guard,  as  we  must  call  those  who  left  us  before  the 
memorable  year  of  the  fire,  spent  a  few  days  with  old  friends, 
before  leaving  for  the  Grand  Seminary. 

We  have  it  on  credible  authority  that  two  members  of  the 
*  naughty'  class  Herb  Sullivan  and  H.  Murtagh  of  Peterboro,  are  to 
study  medicine  at  Queens. 

Willie  R'chards  of  the  city  dropped  in  an  his  way  to  Montreal 
where  he  resumes  his  studies  in  medicine. 

Of  last  year's  graduating  class  Vincent  Meagher,  of  Read, 
Oswald  McDonald  of  Renfrew,  and  Richard  Halligan  ot  Kingston 
have  chosen  the  Grand  Seminary.  They  called  on  Alma  Mater  on 
their  way  east. 

Mr.  John  J.  O'Gorman,  '04,  of  the  city  has  sailed  for  Paris. 
He  intends  to  follow  a  post-graduate  course  in  French  and  Science 
at  the  Institut.  May  the  best  of  success  attend  our  representa- 
tive in  a  foreign  clime.  With  J.  J.  O'Gorman,  '04,  at  Paris,  M. 
Burn3,  '03,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  at  Louvain,  and  John  Cox, 'ob, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  Rome,  '  Varsity  '  is  well  represented  on  the 
continent, 

Messrs.  J.  O'Dowd,  '03,  Buckingham,  J.  Lebeau,  '03,  and  E 
Richard,  '03,  both  of  the  city,  have  returned  to  the  local  seminary 
to  study  theology. 

The  two  Macks  of  Salem.  Mass.,  are  missing  from  the  class 
of  '05 — John  has  gone  to  Brighton  Seminary  and  Henry  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Boston.  The  Review  joins  with  the  class 
of '05  in  wishing  them  God-speed. 


AtHletics. 


YE  GENTLE   GAME. 

leaden  sky  and  a  springing  sward, 

A  throng,  and  a  worthy  foe  ! 
Line  up  the  lambs,  give  the  starting  word. 

And  let  the  pig-skin  go  ; 
Oh,  let  the  pig  skin  go,  my  lads, 

And  chase  it  merrily. 
Wherever  the  scrimmage  is  thickest,  lad. 
May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 

Mayhaps  there  will  be  twisted  backs. 

And  fractured  limbs  in  rows, 
And  busted  head  in  gory  stacks. 
And  swaths  of  trampled  toes. 

A  hearty  cheer,  and  a  buoyant  sphere 

Which  makes  a  lively  ball  ; 
Play  fast  and  fair  without  thought  of  fear, 

It  will  win  a  shout  from  all  ; 
Listen  !    the  ladies  thrill,  my  lads, 

They  scream  their  sweetest  shrill  : 
''  Stop  'm,"  ''  O,  tackle  'm,"   "  Down  'm,  lad," 
And  sweetheart  bids  you  kill. 

Now  waltz  among  the  twisted  backs, 

Likewise  the  limbs  in  rows, 
Then  cool  behind  the  gory  stacks. 
Or  roll  among  the  toes. 

A  fading  light  and  a  hint  of  night 

In  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
'Twas  do  or  die  and  might  met  might. 

So  the  game  is  lost  and  won  : 
The  game  is  lost  and  won,  my  lads. 

Like  many  a  game  before, 
Yet  the  gentle  natured  people,  lad, 
Would  view  such  fray  once  more. 

But  gather  up  the  twisted  backs, 

And  lift  the  limbs  in  rows, 
Cart  off  the  busted  heads  in  stacks. 
And  scoop  the  scattered  toes. 

Maurice  Casey. 
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O.  U.  A.  A.    MEETING. 

The  Athletic  season  of  'o4-'o5  has  been  ushered  in  under  much 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  former  years.  This  time  three 
vacancies  occurred  on  the  Board  of  the  Executive,  the  missing 
members  being-  2nd  Vice-President,  J.  3.  MacDonald,  Recording 
Secretary.  H.  F.  Donahue  and  2nd  Councillor,  H.  F.  Murtagh. 

On  receipt  of  the  resignations  of  those  gentlemen,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  O.U.A.A.  was  immediately  called  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  new  officers.  In  a  few  words  President  MacDonald 
explained  to  the  new-comers  the  object  for  which  the  O.  U.  A.  A. 
was  primarily  formed  and  also  reminded  them  of  the  proud  record 
which  it  now  holds. 

Election  of  officers  was  next  in  order.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  2nd  Vice  President;  Mr.  Brennan  to  that  of  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  Mr.  O'Neil  to  that  of  Councillor. 

When  the  elections  were  over,  Our  Director,  Rev.  Father 
Ouimet  gave  a  few  words  of  advice.  He  reminded  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  duty  towards  Alma  Mater,  and  exhorted  each  and 
every  one  to  assist  the  Executive  Committee  in  every  way,  so  that 
with  their  co-operation  great  achievements  would  doubtlessly  be 
attained  especially  during  the  coming  foot-ball  season. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  rousing  V-A-R. 

Immediately  after,  a  private  meeting  of  the  Executive  was 
called,  and  Mr.  Alex.  McDonald  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
first  fourteen  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonergan,  manager  of  the  intermediates. 
With  these  two  energetic  gentlemen  at  the  helm,  matters  were 
soon  put  in  shape,  and  now  the  wearers  of  garnet  and  grey  can  be 
seen  each  evening  chasing  the  pigskin  on  Varsity  Oval. 

The  old-time  enthusiasm  and  fire  has  evidently  been  infused 
in  no  minor  degree  into  our  present  footballers.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  remain  there,  and  in  a  short  time  old  Varsity  will  have 
another  championship  to  add  to  its  already  long  roll. 
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Q.  R.  F.  U.  MEETING. 

On  June  i8th  the  Quebec  Rugby  Union  held  a  meeting  in 
Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  schedule  for  the  approach- 
ing season.  The  College  delegates  present  were  Messrs.  Clancy 
and  McDonald,  and  the  following  dates  were  appointed  for  the 
playing  of  games  ; — 

Oct.  I  St  Britannia  at  College. 
"      ist  Ottawa  City  at  Montreal. 
'•     8th  Britannia  at  Montreal. 

8th  Ottawa  City  at  College. 

15th  Montreal  at  College. 

15th  Ottawa  City  at   Britannia. 

22nd  Ottawa  College  at  Ottawa  City. 

22nd  Montreal  st  Britannia. 

29th  College  at  Montreal. 

29th  Brittannia  at  Ottawa  City. 

Note. — The  Westmount  ag-gregation  of  Montreal  replaces  the  Britannia 
team  in  the  games,  as  per  schedule. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

From  the  Eveni7ig  Journal  21st  September  : 

Ottawa  University  certainly  has  an  advantage  in  having  a 
large  pick  in  the  athletic  world  from  past  and  present  students, 
but  Ottawa  College  has  something"  better  than  this;  it  has  the  de- 
termination of  the  boys  to  win  out  for  their  Alma  Mater,  and  this 
is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Junior  Athletic  Association  of 
the  University,  which  has  elected  its  executive  members  and  which 
officers  in  turn  will  be  the  seniors  when  the  present  big  fellows  are 
feeling  like  sitting  on  the  bleachers  and  cheering  them  on.  The 
present  officers  of  this  promising  junior  organization  are  as  follows: 
President,  A.  Fleming  ;  first  vice-president,  P.  Valiquette  ; 
second  vice-president,  R.  Morin  ;  secretary,  R.  Morin  ;  treasurer, 
R.  Belanger  ;  councillors,  N.  Fleming,  C.  Lanctot,  H.  Legault  ; 
director,  Rev.  Father  Boyer. 
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©f  iiocat  ^i>terc8t. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Review  another  link  is  added  to  that 
g-olden  chain  which  unites  the  glorious  past — and  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity can  boast  of  a  glorious  past — with  the  present.  But  as  the 
**  Local  Man  "  is  both  incapable  and  unworthy,  and  moreover  as  it 
is  not  his  duty  to  relate  past  events,  but  rather  that  of  reporting 
present  doings,  he  intends  to  confine  himself  to  recording  the 
current  history  of  the  institution  of  learning. 

Nothing  but  congratulations  can  be  offered  to  the  faculty  for 
the  elaborate  preparations  that  were  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  scholastic  year.  All  during  vacation,  tradesmen  of  every  kind 
were  busy  plying  their  art,  so  as  to  have  everything  as  presentable 
and  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  large  and  commodious  base- 
ment of  the  Science  Hall  was  turned  into  class-rooms  and  a  refec- 
tory. The  former  are  light  and  airy,  while  for  neatness  and  com- 
fort the  latter  cannot  be  improved  upon.  As  a  result  of  the 
renovations,  all  classes,  both  commercial  and  classical,  are  held  un- 
der the  same  roof.  The  basement  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  is 
no  longer  used. 

For  those  students  desiring  private  rooms,  the  faculty  rented 
the  two  dwellings  on  Stewart  street  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis. 
These  houses  are  two  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  city,  situated  as 
they  are  in  a  very  select  locality.  The  rooms  are  large  and  the 
appointments  are  of  the  best.  In  charge  of  the  boys  are  Rev. 
Fathers  Herwig  and  Fortier — who  need  no  introduction  to  the 
students  of  the  Ottawa  College. 

The  Rideau  Rink  has  been  secured  as  a  temporary  recreation 
hall  until  the  basement  of  the  New  Arts  Building  is  finished. 
Basket  ball  is  the  favorite  on  wet  days. 

Rev.  Father  Ouimet  still  holds  his  position  as  Prefect  of  Dis- 
cipline, and   has  for  his   assistants    Rev.  Fathers  Turcotte,  Kelly 
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and  Stanton.     The    Review    extends  to  the  genial  Prefect  and  to 
his  associates,  its  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  profitable  year. 

Steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  form  the  Debating  Society  for  the 
year.  As  the  Inter-Collegiate  Debate  takes  place  in  November, 
there  is  no  time  to  spare.      Organise  gentlemen  ! 

SUBRIDENDS. 

Tie  on  your  hat  when  you  walk  on  the  Driveway. 

(Teacher  of  Math.) — Can  you  increase  your  quantity  in  any 
way  ? 

(L-p  i-t-e). — Yes,  Sir. 

(Teacher.) — How? 

(L-p-i-t-e.) — By  getting  away  with  this  II.  (Pie). 

(Prof,  of  Astronomy.) — What  would  you  call  the  people   who 
live  on  the  Moon,  were  it  inhabited  ? 
(Pupil. ) — Lunatics. 

It  is  understood  that  Georgie  D's  book  entitled  "  The  Farm 
hand's  Revenge,  or  Who  put  the  Tooth  in  the  Apple  Pie,"  will 
be  shortly  published.  We  do  not  think  it  will  set  the  Ottawa 
River  on  fire. 

The  librarian  has  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  file  of  the 
Review  and  of  its  venerable  parent  the  Owl,  ab  ovo.  With  what  a 
weight  of  memories  they  are  laden  ! 

The  authorities  have  provided  a  much  needed  sanctum  to  re- 
place the  lumber  room  and  elevator  shaft  of  primitive  days.  Al- 
though our  present  quarters  are  not  finished  in  rosewood  and 
mahogany,  with  Brussels  carpet  to  match,  the  weary  editors  have 
at  last  a  refuge,  a  base  of  operations,  the  fulcrum  no  doubt  from 
which  they  hope  like  Archimedes  to  move  the  (college)  world. 

Mr.  Lyall  and  Co.  and  a  gang  of  masons  are  engaged  on  the 
roof  supports,  and  everything  presages  an  early  entry  into  the 
*  White  House,'  possibly  at  Christmas.  Six  monoliths  of  9  tons 
weight  each,  are  at  the  Central  Station.  They  are  intended  for 
the  eastern  portal. 
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Although  the  '  big  yard '  has  disappeared  and  the  'small 
yard  '  is  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  old  walls,  the  names  and 
the  critical  spirit  remain,  as  was  amply  evidenced  the  other  day  in 
the  refectory  after  the  junior  athletic  elections.  It  would  appear 
that  the  mutual  conviction  is,  that  the  others  are  '  nit,  nit,  nit.' 

The  Editorial  Board  is  seriously  thinking  of  advertising  for  a' 
*  devil.'     His  work  will  probably  be   posing  as  an  inspiration  tor 
editors  when  writing  up,  especially  in  their  poetical  hours. 

A  three  days  retreat  at  the  end  of  September  forms  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  serious  duties  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  evi- 
dent earnestness  with  which  the  boys  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
exercises,  testify  that  it  has  been  a  time  of  grace.  The  name  of 
Father  Salmon  of  Kingston,  who  preached  here  in  Father  Tabaret's 
time  26  year's  ago, will  be  revered  when  20  more  vears  have  made 
us  old.  Father  Lavoie's  success  with  the  French-Canadian  stu- 
dents was  all  that  could  be  desired. 


3  J^e    j^ui>ior  JLocais- 


The  change  from  the  rather  unsettled  conditions  of  the  last 
few  months  to  the  peace  of  the  land  of  promise  which  the  New 
Arts  Building  is  to  be,  will  mean  much  for  the  students  in  general. 
In  keeping  with  the  movement  upward  and  onward,  we  herald  a 
change  too  in  the  methods  of  this  department,  the  more  up-to-date 
title  of  which,  viz.  '  Junior  Locals,'  bears  a  special  significance  lor 
every  small-yarder.  Hitherto  they  have  perhaps  been  looked  upon 
too  much  as  children  to  be  teased  and  petted,  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  has  this  riled  young  men  and  called  forth  the  indignant 
protest  of  wounded  dignity.  Tis  not  our  intention  to  run  an 
Uncle  Ben  or  an  Aunt  Jemimah  column  for  the  mystification  of 
knickerbocker  juveniles.  We  are  here  in  a  position  of  trust  to 
voice  the  sentiments  and  give  the  news  ot  the  younger  generation. 
The  doings  of  the  younger  *  gentlemen  '  of  College  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Review.  They  in  turn  are  expected  to  mani- 
fest a  marked  and  lively  interest  in  their  corner, and  by  organizing 
and  successfully  managing  literary,  dramatical,  musical  and 
athletic  clubs,  furnish  it  with  abundant  matter  for  publication. 
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We  welcome  back  to  the  small  yard  precincts  not  only  our  old 
*  young '  friends  of  past  years  but  as  well  a  host  of  bright  looking 
new-comers.  The  unaminity  with  which  ihs  old-timerr>  broke  into 
their  broadest  'Johnny  Kehoe '  smiles,  when  it  was  announced 
that  their  well-beloved  prefect  Reverend  Father  Boyer  and  his  in- 
defatio-able  associates,  Reverend  Fathers  Latulippe  and  Brother 
Veronneau  were  to  continue  in  charge,  speaks  volumes  for  their 
popularity. 

While  the  whole  student  body  appreciates  ihe  action  of  the 
University  authorities  in  securing  the  Rideau  Rink  for  a  temporary 
recreation  hall,  the  juniors  seem  to  manifest  their  approval  in  a 
very  practical  manner.  B  isket  ball,  indoor  baseball,  lacrosse  and 
other  minor  sports  are  daily  indulged  in  by  all,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  necessarily  precludes  the  faintest  symptom  of  home  sickness. 

The  foot-ball  season  is  at  hand  and  we  caution  the  Juniors  to 
practice  faithfully, as  rumor  has  it  that  some  former  antagonists  are 
greatly  strengthened  this  season  and  are  out  to  retrieve  lost  laurels. 

Our  all-round  lacrosse  player.  W.  By — s,  had  a  lively  experi- 
ence at  the  recent  exhibition.  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  famed  Billy  Bounce,  which  fact  made  him  an  object  of  con- 
centrated interest  on  the  part  of  several  young  '  Rubes  '  from  '  up 
the  country.*  It  was  only  after  iterated  protestations  followed  up 
by  a  few  forceful  arguments  and  the  final  production  of  an  identi- 
fication card,  that  he  proved  an  alibi  for  the  other  Billy  and  con- 
vinced them  that  he,  this  Billy,  was  not  a  part  of  the  show. 

Tis  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  to  learn  that  'Champion  ' 
Victor  has  entered  the  senior  ranks.  After  a  brief  deliberation  as 
to  the  best  and  speediest  method  of  inducing  him  to  return  to  their 
midst,  the  small-yard  Union  decided  on  a  special  petition.  This 
will  be  presented  to  the  favorite  in  a  few — years. 

As  most  of  us  are  blessed  with  lusty  lungs  we  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  learn  the  Varsity  songs,  cheers,  yells,  slogans  and  howls 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  them  due  publicity  at  the 
foot-ball  matches. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  Juniors  while  playing  their  very  hardest 
to  win  in  all  their  g-ames,  will  keep  in  mind  that  a  true  sport  is 
first  a  gentleman,  never  a  bully  or  a  rowdy,  and  that  they  the 
juniors  are  connected  with  the  Catholic  University  of  the  Capital 
of  Canada. 

JUST    AS    WE    ARE    GrING    TO    PRESS. 

A  Junior,  when  ask^.d  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  names  on 
the  sick  list  this  fall,  laughing^ly  replied  '*  Oh  !  we're  all  waiting* 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  infirmary."  It  may  be  opportune  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  attending  physician  has  discovered  a  novel 
and  very  effective — even  though  severe — remedy  for  that  malignant 
chronic  and  contagious  disease  known  to  the  craft  as  lazinessitis. 
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I  thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  summer  time, 
Whose  gfolden  days  of  glory  and  delight 

So  grandly  dower  the  glad  year  in  its  prime. 

Warmed  by  Thy  love,  and  by  Thy  smile  made  bright. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  peaceful  hosts  of  flowers 
That  hang  gay  banners  out  above  the  sod. 

Saluting  with  sweet  scents  the  passing  hours 
And  blessing  me,  —  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God  ! 

I  thank  thee  for  the  purle  of  stream  and  rill, 
For  all  the  cheerful  music  song  birds  make. 

For  rolling  echoes  of  the  voicetull  hill, 
And  for  the  silver  glow  of  placid  lake. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  change  that  dims  the  year — 

The  piercing  breeze  and  snowflake-sowing  shower — 

When  winter  hies,  destroying  vernal  cheer, 
Because  his  rigors  tell  me  of  Thy  power. 
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I  thank  thee  for  the  vast  of  steely  sky 
Doming  each  snowy  vale  and  icy  crest, 

When  night  illumes  her  legion  lamps  on  high 
And  gives  a  spacious  time  for  thought  and  rest. 

I  thank  for  the  impulses  that  serve 

To  conjure  gracious  climes  while  all  is  bare  ; 

Lord,  human  lives  wear  into  winter,  nerve 

Our  sunless  hearts  with  hints  of  summers  fair. 

Maurice  Casey. 


Qtieen  Atittimn. 

ERALDED  by  bugles  blown 
By  the  west  wind  keen  ; 
To  her  ancient  opal  throne 
Comes  fair  Autunm,  Queen. 

Where  her  gracious  footsteps  move 

O'er  the  cloth  of  gold, 
Throng  her  subjects,  joy  and  love 

In  their  greetings  told. 

'Neath  her  feet  their  robes  they  fling- 
Leaves  and  scented  flowers — 

Faint  and  sweet  the  joy  bells  ring 
Thro'  the  charmed  hours. 

On  the  hill  with  maples  red 

As  the  ruby  stone 
Where  the  birch's  gold  is  shed 

She  is  crowned.     Alone  : 


For  a  widow  is  the  queen 
All  her  days  are  dreams — 

Thro'  her  veil  of  mist,  serene 
And  sad,  her  blue  eye  gleams. 
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Far  away  her  gaze  is  set, 

Upon  the  haunted  west; 
As  one  whom  tender  memories  fret 

Of  lovers  laid  to  rest. 

She  pales  by  wood  and  lake  ;  each  day 

Sadder  than  the  last, 

Until  she  vanishes  away 

Into  the  spectral  past. 

E.  C.  M.  T. 


Poe*s  Prose  Tales. 

"  Much  of  crime  and  more  of  sin 
And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 

IHE  story  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  is  a  stiange,  fascinating 
51  tale,  one  that  commands  interest  and  sympathy  where- 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Tis  the  story  of 
a  young  man,  born,  we  may  say,  an  orphan,  for  his 
mother  died  in  a  distant  city  only  two  years  after  his  birth,  and 
his  father  was  burned  to  death  a  few  days  after  her  decease. 
Reared  for  a  time  in  princely  fashion,  Poe's  twenty-second  birthday 
found  him  adrift  in  a  pitiless,  hard  world,  in  whose  gloomy  environ- 
ment his  melancholy  muse  was  quickened,  until  his  name  shone 
afar,  high  upon  the  immortal  scroll  of  fame. 

No  poet  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  written  so  few  poems, 
to  acquire  by  them  so  great  a  fame.  Of  the  two  thousand  pages 
of  his  writings,  less  than  one  hundred  are  occupied  by  poetical  com- 
positions. The  '  Raven  '  and  '  Amabel  Lee  '  established  his 
reputation,  and  they  with  *  The  Bells  '  are  the  only  poems  that 
have  attained  to  anything  like  celebrity.  But  his  Prose  Tales  equal 
in  imaginative  power,  vividness  of  description  and  thorough  artistic 
finish,  any  of  his  metrical  creations 

In  his  writings,  Poe's  leaning  toward  the  dark  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, offers  a  certain  analogy  with  the  morbid  tendencies  of  that 
singular  German,  Hoffmann,  who  is  said  to  have  left  the  courtly 
*  salon  '  and  the  haunts  of  men,  for  gloomy   vigils  and    intercourse 
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with  sprites  and  demons.     The  eerie,   the  fantastic,    the   horrible, 

had  for  Poe  a  most  unnatural  fascination.      He  strove  to  shake  off 

the  dull  realities   of  this  earthly   existence    to    peer  into   the   vast 

unknown  and  "  dream  dreams  that  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream 

before." 

The  poems  g"ive  us  but  a  faint  hint  of  the  praeternatural  gloom 

that  enshrouds  his  '  Prose  Tales.'  The  melancholic  intenseness  of 
these,  in  fact,  forms  the  accepted  basis  of  their  classification  into 
the  semi-scientific,  the  illusive,  the  grotesque,  and  the  simply  hor- 
rible. The  division  of  course,  is  only  approximately  correct,  for 
the  distinctive  features  of  each  merge  at  times.  More  than  half 
however  of  the  tales  are  based  on  the  sentiment  of  horror,  and  for 
such  topics  as  premature  burials  and  abnormal  crimes,  our  moody 
author  developed  an  almost  revolting  penchant.  It  would  appear 
as  though  his  motive  throughout  is  none  other  than  in  the  words 
of  Dicken's  fat  boy,  *  to  make  your  flesh  creep.'  Thus  we  find  him 
portraying  painful  idiosyncracies  of  temperament,  monomania  and 
madness  ;  and  not  finding  horrors  enough  in  his  mundane  sur- 
roundings, and  in  the  region  of  real  sin  and  suffering,  he  invented 
a  world  of  his  own — a  world  so  weird,  so  strange — **  without  any 
order  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness  "  ;  and  to  match  it  he 
evolved  new  crimes  with  novel  and  terrible  penalties. 

The  limits  of  this  short  paper  prevent  our  doing  even  scant  jus- 
tice to  his  most  fascinating  tales.  Among  those  possessing  in  a 
marked  degree  the  weird  and  magical  spirit  are  to  be  found  several 
masterpieces,  such  as  *  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Usher,'  '  The  As- 
signation,' and  *  The  Red  Death.'  In  exquisite  finish  three  tales 
'  Leiga,'  '  Bernerice,'  aud  '  Morella  '  excel.  They  uniformly  refer 
to  one  person,  the  ever  to  be  remembered  Leiga,  whom  he  '*  loved 
with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love."  There  is  such  a  ring  of 
truth  about  these,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were,  founded 
on  his  own  life-experience.  In  them,  there  is  no  plot,  no  attempt 
at  analysis,  no  endeavor  to  be  horrible.  They  simply  voice  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  or  as  some  one  has  neatly  expressed  it,  they 
are  the  soliloquies  of  a  heart. 

Poe  was  never  humorous.  To  wit  he  had  no  pretensions,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  crack  a  joke  there  is  a  certain  ghastliness 
about  it  that  chills      There  is  no  laugh  and  little  sunshine.     In  th^ 
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lightest  of  his  stories   *  The  Spectacles,'  the  lightness  depends   on 
the  incidents  of  the  story,  not  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told. 

One  of  the  author's  most  decided  tastes  was  for  all  forms  of 
mystification.  The  tales  and  stories  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  semi-scientific  or  philosophical  class  depend  for  their  interest 
chiefly  upon  the  unravelling  of  some  mystery  or  enigma.  The 
most  noted  of  his  works  of  this  kind  are  '  The  Gold  Bug,'  '  The 
Chess  Players,'  '  Marie  Roget,'  and  *  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue.' 

Poe  is  the  most  remarkable  ot  American  literary  geniuses,  a 
many-sided  man  who  could  write  well  on  any  topic.  His  works 
are  not  disfigured  by  local  color,  and  for  the  most  part  can  be 
appreciated  by  all.  They  are  written  for  all.  In  his  studies  of  the 
dark  side  of  human  life  he  never  descends  to  the  Zolaesque  level 
to  give  us  a  parallel  to  that  reeking  series  of  *  Rougon  Macquart  ' 
stories.  Though  he  loved  the  black  domain  of  night  and  courted 
the  company  of  her  grim  and  weird  retinue,  he  needs  no  apology. 
He  is  fast  becoming  known  as  the  greatest  universal  genius 
America  has  produced,  and  in  assigning  to  his  prose  tales  the  high 
place  that  is  their  due,  it  is  not  necessary  to  beg  that  they  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  charity,  but  in  that  ot  simple  justice. 

J-  J.  '06. 

Synonyms. 

'*  And   the   man  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  language,  that  wonderful  gift  of 
God,  possessed  only  by  the  rational  being,  the  instrument  by  which 
he  communicates  with  his  fellow-men.  Soon  Adam  and  Adam's 
descendants  went  further.  They  did  not  limit  their  nomenclature 
alone  to  the  ''  cattle,"  the  ''  fowls  of  the  air,"  and  the  "  beasts  of 
the  field."  Every  existing  thing  found  a  name  by  which  it  was 
known  and  spoken  of,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  confounding  of 
tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  took  place,  we  may  undoubtedly 
suppose  no  distinct  entity  of  which  they  were  cognizant  was  without 
its  particular  appellation.  Then,  as  the  race  advanced  in  culture 
and  civilization,  the  minds  of  men  became  more  precise,    and   cap- 
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able  of  more  minute  percepion  of  things  and  they  began  to  look  at 
each  separate  object  in  several  different  ways,  from  divers  points 
of  view.  Hence  many  words  crept  into  the  language  which  largely 
express  the  same  idea,  but  from  different  standpoints.  This  ten- 
dency is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  languages  widely  separated 
as  to  system  and  as  to  origin,  interborrow  words  expressing  like 
meanings  In  modern  English  the  cost  is  what  a  thing  occasions 
to  be  paid  out,  while  the  expense  is  that  which  is  actually  paid 
out.  So  again  infere^ice  and  coftclusion  have  the  same  general 
signification,  but  one  is  stronger  than  the  other.  In  these  in- 
stances and  in  a  multitude  of  ^similar  cases  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  synonyms,  that  is,  etymologically,  names  going  together. 

Words  which  are  synonymous  are  not  necessarily  identical 
in  meaning  ;  they  do  not  express  exact  coincidence.  The  word 
synonym  is  indeed  a  misnomer.  Words  so-called  are  literally  but 
^^^^^^^-synonyms.  Properly  a  synonym  is  a  word  which  is  the 
precise  equivalent  of,  or  is  identical  with  another.  The  term  is 
however  used  with  a  certain  latitude  so  as  to  include  words  whose 
similarity  in  general  signification  renders  them  liable  to  be  con- 
founded, although  each  has  a  special  signification  that  requires 
careful  differentiation. 

English  is  indeed  most  happily  endowed  in  this  respect.  She 
has  had  a  special  advantage.  Our  speech  is  really  made  up  of  a 
great  many  different  elements,  the  principal  of  which  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman-French.  The  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  first  English- 
men has  not  at  all  become  extinct,  but  on  the  contrary,  three-fourths 
of  the  language  we  speak  at  the  present  day  is  derived  from  that 
ancient  dialect.  Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  express  familiar 
ideas  and  household  expressions,  while  the  Norman-French,  being 
the  language  ot  the  upper  classes,  gave  to  us  words  expressing 
refinement,  education  and  the  like.  For  example,  the  pig,  ox  and 
sheep  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lower-classes,  the  raisers  and  tenders  of 
these  animals,  became  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  when  served  on  the 
tables  of  the  Norman  masters.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  have 
two  words,  which  originally  expressed  the  same  idea,  one  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  other  in  French,  but  which  now  in  the  com- 
mon tongue,  the  English,  have  slightly  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing. 
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The  richness  and  variety  of  language  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  number  of  synonymous  words  and  phrases  it  con- 
tains ;  and,  as  a  race  advances  in  civilization  and  scientific  pro- 
gress, there  is  invariably  tound  to  bj  a  corresponding  coincident 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  synonyms  its  language  possesses.  They 
greatly  contribute,  and  in  fact  are  almost  the  sole  cause  of, 
copiousness  and  fluency  of  speech.  They  are  also  of  immense 
utility  in  giving  to  a  language  strength  and  vigor  of  expression  by 
serving  the  purpose  of  repetition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
means  of  rendering  expression  forcible.  Synonyms  are  indeed 
stronger  than  mere  repetition,  for  a  skillful  use  of  them,  in  addition 
to  giving  force  to  the  expression,  adds  to  it  at  the  same  time 
another  relative,  though  distinct,  idea.  Without  synonyms, 
men  could  not  express  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  and  the  subtler 
touches  of  expression  ;  rhetoric  would  be  made  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 

It  is  indeed  very  important  to  possess  a  clear  conception  of 
the  use  and  distinction  of  synonyms.  With  a  great  many  writers 
of  the  present  day  strict  accuracy  in  words  is  not  observed,  with 
the  result  that  their  style  is  loose  and  shadowy,  and  lacks  clear- 
ness and  precision.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  one  person  out  of 
a  hundred  used  correctly  the  words  notion  and  idea.  Such  words 
as  education  and  instruction,  government  and  administration  are 
frequently  confused  and  wrongly  interchanged.  And  shall  we 
mention  that  well-known  confounding  of  synonyms  which,  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  caused  such  a  political  tumult  and 
agitation  ?  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier,  while 
defending  the  government's  action  in  appointing  military  officers 
in  the  eastern  provinces  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of 
Lord  Dundonald,  the  General  Officer  (Commanding,  used  the  word 
'*  foreigner,"  as  applying  to  Lord  Dundonald.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, he  corrected  himself  by  substituting  the  word  ''stranger," 
and  further  limiting  his  meaning  to  "stranger  in  the  eastern 
counties."  The  Premier  at  once  became  the  target,  from  the 
press  of  the  Opposition,  of  many  unflattering  epithets,  ''disloyal" 
being  one  of  the  chief.  For  was  it  not,  they  said,  the  most 
manifest  disloyalty  to  apply  the  appellation  "foreigner,"  or  even 
"stranger,"  to  a  nobleman  from  the  Mother  Country,  and   one  of 
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His  Majesty's  representatives  ?  In  this  case  exception  might  well 
be  taken  to  the  word  ** foreigner,"  for  a  foreigner  is  an  un- 
naturalized person  of  foreign  birth  and  nationality;  but  '*  stranger  " 
as  applying  to  Lord  Dundonald,  was  quite  permissible,  since  the 
word  generally  signifies  a  person  coming  from  another  place, 
though  m  the  same  country. 

New  synonyms  are  being  constantly  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  while  many  ot  them  certainty  tend  towards  its  im- 
provement, yet  there  are  a  greatmany  of  modern  introduction  which 
are  unnecessary,  and  instead  of  enriching,  complicate  the  language* 
Such  words  are  brought  in,  being  chiefly  of  French  origin,  by  the 
authors  of  modern  popular  novels,  and  are  not  intended  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  English  tongue,  but  simply  and  wholly  to  give  a  false 
tone  and  a  novel  setting  to  an  otherwise  interior  plot.  Examples 
of  these  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  or  to  select  any  particular 
types  characteristic  of  the  whole.  Here  in  Canada,  especially  on 
the  borders  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  the  English  and 
French  languages  are  used  side  by  side,  we  have  many  examples 
of  French  words  and  expressions  employed  in  English  instead  of 
the  English  words.  To  go  no  further  than  than  our  college  walls, 
take  for  example  the  use  among  the  students  of  the  word  conge^ 
meaning  holiday. 

Many  of  these  foreign  words,  introduced  lately  into  our  lan- 
guage, seem  to  have  a  very  general  signification  and  are  not  at  all 
well  controlled  ;  in  this  respect  they  much  resemble  slang,  since 
they  can  be  made  to  mean  mostly  anything  whatever.  This 
is  a  defect.  The  English  language,  it  would  appear,  has 
reached  that  stage  where  it  does  not  require,  at  least  not  to  such  a 
great  extent  as  formerly,  to  borrow  words  from  other  languages 
in  order  to  express  the  finer  shades  of  meaning.  New  English 
words  are  fast  becoming  limited  to  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
which  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

J-  W.,  -05. 
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"  Full  of  wise  saws,  and  modern  instances." 

A  saw — since  definitions  are  in  fashion, — is  the  equivalent  of 
saga,  a  saying-,  a  story.  It  may  be  ^rave  or  gay,  romantic  or 
heroic  ;  but,  for  our  purpose,  let  it  serve  to  mean,  a  saying  ;  such 
wisdom  of  our  forbears  as  has  found  expression  in  handy  form. 
At  least,  it  passes  for  wisdom. 

Motley,  good  friends,  is  not  '*  the  only  wear,"  nor  is  it  the 
most  becoming.  There  is,  moreover,  a  smug  respectability  about 
the  philosopher's  robe  which  lays  a  flattering  unction  to  the  human 
soul.  Dulce  est  desipere  ui  loco.  True  ;  but  so  much  depends  on 
the  place.  "  There  is  a  time  to  laugh."  Yes  ;  provided  it  be  not 
*' the  laughter  of  fools."  Yes,  and  "there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence."     It  were  well,  for  most  of  us.  did  we  find  more  of  it. 

Fiige^  tace,  qutesce,  haec  sunt  pnncipia  salutis.  That  is  the 
message  which  sent  Arsenius,  the  Senator,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  Emperors,  to  his  cell  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  '^  It  is  not 
given  to  all,"  says  holy  Thomas  k  Kempis,  "to  renounce  the 
world,  and  to  serve  God  in  "  a  cloister."  True,  but  it  is  given  to 
every  man,  if  he  will,  to  ''  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 
So  much  for  "  Fuge^  ^'  Ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationemy  Why  ? 
"  He  that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  in  it." 

"  Tace,^^  to  quote  the  rogues'  jargon  current  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  is  the  Latin  for  a  candle."  Jargon,  only,  most  likely  ; 
a  more  or  less  vague  hint  as  to  the  value  of  silence  and  discretion. 
Were  one  to  read  a  meanidg  into  it,  one  might  enunciate  it  thus  : 
"  Silence  is  better  than  a  votive  off"ering."  Otherwise,  "  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure." 

*    "  I  do  know  of  those, 

'*  That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
"  By  saying  nothing." 

Perhaps  they  are  wiser  than  reputed.  "  Silence  is  golden." 
If  you  say  nothing — well  ;   "  Least  said,  soonest  mended."    More 
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"  In  miiltiloquio  non  deertt  peccatum.'^  So  the  wise  man  held. 
Also  ^*  qui  moderatur  labia  sua  'hrudentissimus  est.  St.  James 
goes  further  :  ''If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  per- 
fect man."  Indeed  he  is.  Meek  Moses  ''  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips,"  and  David  *'  said  things  "  in  excessu  suo 

But,  **  silence  is  golden  "  in  a  higher  sphere — that  of  religion. 
"  God  is  in  heaven,"  says  the  Preacher,  *'  and  thou  upon  earth, 
"  therefore  let  thy  words  be  lew."  And,  just  before,  he  speaks 
of  *'  the  sacrifice  of  fools,"  who  **know  not  that  they  do  evil." 
"  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,"  he  says,  and  adds  "  zfi  multis 
sennonibus  invenietur  stultttia.^^  *'  They  think  they  shall  be  heard 
tor  their  much  speaking."  Good  friend,  Tace :  Let  thy  words  be 
few — to  God,  as  well  as  to  man. 

Quiesce.  Not  quite  the  same  as  Tace  *'  Don't  worry,"  one 
might  render  it.  Or,  rather,  **  Be  not  solicitous,"  over-anxious 
*'for  the  morrow."  '*  Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles 
you."  *'  In  quietness — silentio — and  confidence  shall  be  your 
'*  strength."      *^  Quiesce,  sit  still."      ^^  Haec sunt principia  salutis^ 
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Adapted  from—'  Principles  of  Literature/  by  Rev.  L.  Lejeune,  O.M.I. 

III. 
THe    L'iterary   Faculties. 

In  literature,  whether  it  be  the  study  of  rules,  or  the  analysis 
and  criticism  of  the  works  of  the  masters  or  again  the  actual  work 
of  composition,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  play  a  necessary  part  : 
the  study  therefore  of  the  nature  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  role 
of  each  is  of  prime  importance. 

I,  The  Intelligence  is  the  faculty  which  conceives  ideas  and 
perceives  the  true  and  the  apparent,  just  as  the  eye  sees  the  star 
in  the  clear  firmament. 
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Ex.  * '  A  life  in  the  country  in  the  midst  of  one's  oivn  people  laas 
the  dream  of  Roman  poets  fro?n  VtrgiL  to  Juvenal  and  the  reward  of 
Roman  statesmen  from  Cincinnatus  to  Pliny.''''—  Newman'' s  Sketches. 

As  the  words  of  this  sentence  pass  one  after  the  other  before 
my  eye,  in  the  same  way  the  ideas  they  express  pass  before  my  in- 
telligence, which  looks  at  them  as  it  were  as  they  pass,  and  reads 
in  them  what  they  are  ;  such  is  the  act  of  the  intelligence  {intus 
legere) :   in  other  words  intuition. 

But  this  method  is  the  exception  ;  my  intelligence  ordinarily 
goes  slowly,  painfully,  by  a  laborious  roundabout  way  from  one 
idea  to  another,  comparing,  connecting,  uniting  sister  ideas  and 
separating  those  not  allied,  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
whole  ;  here  the  intelligence  is  called  reason  and  its  act  is  named 
judgment  or  deduction. 

2.  Judgment  is  the  reason  of  affirming  or  denying  the  relation 
of  agreement  or  of  dissimilarity  between  two  or  more  ideas. 

Ex.    '  God  IS  holy'     (Affirmative.) 

*  All  men  are  not  saints.^     (Negative.) 

3.  Wit  is  the  reason  seizing  promptly  and  with  ease  the 
hidden  inter-relations  of  ideas  and  objects. 

Ex.    "  Miss IS  710 1  old,  she  has  rather  retained  her  youth  for 

a  longy  long  time. ' 

4.  Memory  is  the  intelligence  in  as  much  as  it  retains  the  im- 
pressions of  sounds  and  of  forms  of  sensations,  of  sentiments  and 
of  ideas,  of  words  and  of  expressions,  to  give  them  when  occasion 
demands  it,  life  and  consistency,  in  literary  composition. 

Ex.    '  I  saw  in  the  sister  of  chanty.,  the  Good  Samaritan.'' 

5.  The  Will  is  the  faculty  which  under  the  light  of  the  intelli 
gence  freely  tends  towards  that  which  is  good.  It  has  to  do  less 
with  the  construction  of  the  style  than  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
composition.  The  normal  will  exacts  in  all  literary  work,  eleva- 
tion, nobility,  decency  and  moral  righteousness. 

6.  The  Imagination  is  that  faculty  which  represents  as  objects 
of  the  senses  things  absent,  or  as  sense-images  things  immaterial. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  happens  at  times,  with  the  power  oi 
invention  or  mental  creation, — this  latter  is  not  the  result  of  a 
single  faculty,  but  of  them  all,  acting  in  unison. 

Ex.    '  My  soul  IS  like  a  bird  that  frets  in  its  gilded  cage.' 
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Feeling  or  Sensibility  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  experience 
sensations  and  grasp  sentiments,  by  which  we  perceive  moral  im- 
pressions and  are  affected  by  outside  influences. 

Ex.  *  I  felt  instinctively  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  t/ie 
rnurderer  and  of  pity  towards  the  victim^' 

Note. — Many  writers  now  a  days  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
place  imagination  and  sensibility  before  intelligence  and  will. 
This  is  an  error  and  a  danger  ;  in  the  Creator's  plan,  the  imagina- 
tion aids  the  reason  and  the  sensibility  serves  the  will. 

8.  Taste  is  the  acutene>^s  of  the  intellig"'nce,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  in  the  discernment  and  appreciation  of  beauty  and  defect 
in  the  works  of  the  mind. 

Ex.  '  Of  a  sample  of  verse^  without  originality,  emotion  or 
finish,  we  say,  ^tis  wretched  doggerel.^ 

Taste  is  t)ad  when  the  grotesque,  the  burlesque,  the  eccentric 
pleases. 

It  is  incomplete  when  it  falls  to  seize  the  beauties  of  a  model 
recognized  as  such,  defective  when  it  ignores  the  perfection  of 
art,  and  depraved  when  disgusting,  realistic  and  trivial  things 
please. 

Good  taste  loves  the  simple  and  the  natural  even  in  the  sublime. 

Its  qualities  are  : 

(a)  Variety,  which  immediately  discerns  the  merit  of  a 
work. 

(b)  Delicacy,  which  distinguishes  beauties  more  or  less  veiled 
and  minor  defects. 

(c)  Reliability,  which  never  confounds  the  gold  and  the  dross, 
the  beautiful  and  the  ugly. 

(d)  Breadth  of  view,  which  knows  how  to  appreciate  works  ot 
widely  separate  origin. 

Taste  is  cultivated  by  careful  and  attentive  reading  of  classic 
masterpieces,  acquaintance  with  good  literary  criticism,  by  the 
teachings  of  the  professor,  and  by  the  counsels  of  a  judicious  friend. 

9.  Genius  and  Talent  are  the  reunion  of  literary  faculties 
developed  to  a  high  degree. 

Tis  genius  when  these  have  extraordinary  power  and  produce 
original  and  sublime  results. 
Ex.    Shakespeare,  Byron. 
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Tis  talent  when  they  raise  a  man  above  the  ordinary. 
Ex.    Poe,  Longfellow. 

There  is  between  them  a  difference  of  degree  ra*^her  than  of 
nature. 

Remarks. 

Two  fundamental  qualities  will  always  distinguish  the  true 
writer — naturalness  and  originality . 

1.  Naturalness  consists  in  seeing  thing-s  as  they  are  and 
expressing  them  truly  ;  it  is  the  equation  of  the  intimate  im- 
pression of  the  external  world  on  the  soul,  and  the  expression 
through  a  style,  of  this  impression  :  to  see  thing's  as  they  are  and  to 
paint  them  as  they  have  been  seen,  is  to  be  natural. 

Now  an  impression  is  received  by  the  soul  by  all  its  faculties 
which  should  all  vibrate  in  harmony.  The  soul  and  all  its  faculties 
should  voice  these  harmonies  in  the  style.  For  this  they  are  in 
absolute  need  ot  an  instrument,  and  the  inst^'ument  is  none  other 
than  lang-uage.  Unfortunately  language  is  but  imperfectly  acquired 
and  naturalness  is  thus  rendered  impossible. 

2.  Originality  is  the  personal  mark  which  ideas,  sentiments 
and  images  receive,  as  they  pass  from  the  soul  of  the  writer  ;  thus 
this  imprint  is  common  to  the  plan  and  to  the  style  of  the  work. 

There  is  in  the  soul  of  each  writer  a  proportion  according-  to 
which  the  faculties  are  combined,  a  place  assigned  to  each  and  a 
development  acquired  by  education  and  by  study,  the  sum  of  which 
gives  the  peculiar  lineaments,  the  literary  temperament,  the  indi- 
vidual originality. 

(To  he  continued,  J 


(l>t^n>oiogicai. 


The  word  '  petrel'  used  with  the  adjective  '  stormy,'  to  desig- 
nate an  aquatic  bird  and  in  a  secondary  sense  a  certain  type  of 
politician,  is  derived  from  '  Peter.'  The  allusion  is  to  his  walking 
the  waves. 


Thie  Reviewer's  Comer. 


Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise — A  Drama  of  Modern 
Life.      Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan  —Longmans^  Green  6^  Co. 

Very  dramatic,  thougfh  one  could  hardly  say,  stagy.  The 
author  of  My  New  Curate,  of  Luke  Delmage,  etc.,  could  hardly 
be  sensational  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  present  a 
drama  of  modern  life  without  producing  rather  extreme  sensations 
with  pain  predominating.  This  short  story  of  three  convent — 
college  girls — begins  on  the  college  stage.  As  chief  characters 
we  see  a  class  that  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  their  first  appearance 
on  the  large  (?)  stage  of  fashionable  life  that  will  be  partly  played 
in  Dublin,  partly  in  London — with  one  very  sensational  scene  in 
the  studio  of  a  French  Jew  in  Paris,  said  sensation  is  on  can- 
vas. The  three  girls  who  had  personated  the  fates  in  their  classic 
costumes,  poses,  etc.,  ^o  through  the  mazes,  with  the  ordinary 
smiles  and  tears  :  one  becomes  a  nun  in  an  Irish  convent,  but  fate, 
rather  obedience  brings  her  to  London  in  the  nick  of  time.  Another, 
a  trained  nurse  has  much  to  do,  in  a  perfectly  guileless  way, 
with  the  losing  of  the  Paradise,  such  as  it  was;  the  third  marries 
an  eminent  London  physician,  a  good  man,  presumably  a  good 
Catholic,  but  he  too,  in  a  perfectly  guileless  way  is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  loss  of  the  Angel  (!)  but  like  most  love  stories,  after  a  few 
paintul  complications  are  cleared,  the  proper  adjustments  are  made 
and  all  may  hope  that  the  Doctor's  second  wife,  who  was  his  first 
love — as  far  as  face  goes,  was  able  to  tell  of  Paradise  regained. 

All  in  all,  one  likes  to  judge  the  author  by  some  of  his  other 
works.  Geoffrey  Austen — par  ex.- — or  The  Triumph  of  Failure  ; 
one  likes  to  believe  The  Lost  Angel  of  the  Ruined  Paradise  would 
have  been  stronger  to  bear  up  against  false  appearances  had  she 
spent  more  time  under  the  cedars  or  the  stars,  than  in  making  of 
tableaux  drawn  from  her  classic  studies.  Moral  :  well  —many 
morals  might  be  drawn  from  this  sad  story,   perhaps  the  most  im- 
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mediately  applicable  would  be  to  allow  one's  first  impression  of 
a  haunting  face  to  have  something  to  do  in  our  coming  to  a  life- 
decision — also  to  have  no  secret  cabinets  unless  one  lives  alone. 
As  to  final  conclusion,  probably  the  safest  one  to  draw  is  that 
college  girl  or  convent  girl,  professional  woman  or  nun,  wife 
and  mother,  the  eternal  feminine  is  deeply  interesting  and  fully 
deserving  of  all  the  censure,  praise,  admiration,  dread,  pity, 
and  love,  the  poets,  dramatists,  novelists  and  hagiographers 
have  bestowed  upon  her — and  that  Lost  Paradises  are  always  the 
result  a  pretty  fairly  balanced  masculine  and  feminine  mistake  or 
malice. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe  —  Jamfs 
Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.— Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  lover  of  im- 
partiality. He  starts  off  with  a  new  definition  of  history.  We 
have  heard  of  the  *  conspiracy  against  truth,'  of  *  the  rich  treasure 
of  man's  dishonor,'  of  *  the  scripture  of  the  devil.'  But  his  is  just 
as  catching  and  more  true.  History,  he  says,  is  all  that  we  know 
about  everything  that  man  has  ever  done  or  thought  or  hoped  or 
or  felt.  To  embody  in  his  work  that  concept  of  history  was 
his  aim  and  he  has  succeeded.  One  of  his  chief  merits  is  that 
he  has  brought  out  many  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  beneath  the 
surface  of  events,  ordinarily  passed  unnoticed  by  our  superficial 
historians. 

He  gives  as  no  Protestant  writer  of  so  summary  a  work  has 
done,  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  middle  ages.  A  most  absorbing  stage 
of  human  development  it  is,  that  making  of  Christendom  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  assist  as  it  were  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  embryonic  civilization  and  follow  it  to  the  promise  of  the 
full-grown  freedom  of  to-day.  Mr.  Robinson's  opinion  is  to  be 
gathered  from  these  words  :  "The  more  careful  studies  of  the  last 
half  century  have  made  it  clear  that  the  middle  ages  were  not 
dark  in  the  sense  of  being  stagnant  and  unproductive.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  full  of  movement  and  growth,  and  we  owe  to 
them  a  great  many  things  in  our  civilization  which  we  should 
never  have  derived  from  Greece  and  Rome. 
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He  speaks  of  '  how  the  people  lived,  their  institutions,  their 
occupations,  interests  and  achievements  ;  how  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  middle  ages,  almost  without  the  aid  of  money,  how 
later  commerce  increased  and  industry  grew  up  ;  what  a  great  part 
the  Christian  Church  played  in  society  ;  how  the  monks  lived  and 
what  they  did  for  mankind."  *' Monasticism  "  he  states  "sup- 
plied the  element  of  personal  responsibility  and  spiritual  ambition 
upon  which  Protestantism  has  laid  so  much  stress." 

"  There  is  no  more  extraordinary  revolution  recorded  in  his- 
tory "he  observes  on  another  page  "  than  that  which  raised  the 
weak  and  demoralized  papacy  of  the  loth  century  to  a  supreme 
place  in  European  affairs." 

As  regards  the  French  Revolution  of  '89,  the  introductory 
reads:  "Whole  volumes  have  been  written  about  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  real  cause  however,  is  easily 
stated  :  the  old  system  was  bad  and  almost  everyone,  both  high 
and  low  had  come  to  realize  that  it  was  bad  and  consequently,  the 
French  did  away  with  it." — Which  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
'  time  for  a  change  '  talk  of  the  modern  politician.  He  goes  on 
then  with  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the  ancien  regime. 

On  the  reformation  question  he  admits  frankly  "  There  are 
ma*:y  indications  that  the  Bible  was  commonly  read  before  Luth- 
er's time,"  The  best  adjective  tound  for  Henry  the  VHI  of  mari- 
tal memory  is  '  notorious' — on  the  other  hand  his  appreciation  of 
Cromwell  is  rather  lenient.  In  the  discussion  of  religious  persecu- 
tions the  confusion  of  religious  and  political  motives  is  clearly 
pointed  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  phrase  in  which 
we  read  concerning  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  "Both  the 
Pope  and  the  King  congratulated  the  French  on  their  loyalty  to 
the  church.  (throne?")  On  page  223  we  read  the  epigrammatic 
statement  hat    '  the  heretic  was  the  anarchist  of  the  middle  ages.' 

With  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Catholic  usages  and  beliets 
we  have  little  criticism  to  make,  so  well  posted  is  our  historian  on 
sacraments,  friars,  the  mass,  etc.  However,  speaking  of  indul- 
gence, he  fails  to  make  clear  the  need  of  perfect  dispositions,  as 
regards  the  necessity  of  absolution;  he  conveys  the  impression  that 
explicit  desire  at  least  is  necessary  in  the  Catholic  view.  He 
minimizes    the    traditional    argument    in    favor  of  the   primacy   of 
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Peter,  confounding  perhaps  'historic'  and  'documentary.'  The 
assertion  on  page  62,  that  the  Irish  '  knew  little  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Roman  Church,'  should  read  "  had  not  accepted  in  its 
entirety  the  traditional  discipline  of  the  Roman  Chnrch."  In 
his  treatment  of  the  disputes  between  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  Church 
he  unwittingly  conveys  the  impression  that  the  Celts  meditated 
schism.  He  omits  entirely  mention  of  the  Organic  articles,  by 
by  which  Napoleon  I.  negatived  the  Concordat.  The  third  Napoleon 
is  not  sufficiently  scarified  for  his  duplicity  with  the  successor  of 
Peter,  and  the  Orsini  bombs  might  have  been  mentioned  as  a  motive 
pressing  the  '  crowned  Carbonaro  '  to  the  spoliation.  Tis  cer- 
tainly an  error  to  say  that  the  temporal  power  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  Italian  unity,  or  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  why  Pippin 
made  the  initial  donation.  Why  he  lessens  the  generally  accepted 
verdict  on  the  importance  of  the  crusades  we  know  not.  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  solidarity  of  Europe,  safety  from  the 
Saracen,  and  the  impetus  given  to  letters,  industry  and  navigation, 
make  it  a  momentous  movement. 

The  references  are  well  chosen,  although  more  place  had 
well  been  given  to  representative  Catholic  writers,  such  as  Lingard 
and  Jansens  The  topical  system  of  treatment  is  used  throughout, 
and  to  advantage,  in  an  apt  sequence  that  keeps  the  chronological 
thread  while  it  permits  the  student  to  view  continental  affairs  and 
synchronous  events  abreast.  The  cuts  are  numerous  and  well 
chosen,  covering  architecture,  painting,  manuscript  and  sculpture, 
and  there  are  several  splendid  topical  maps. 

He  has  succeeded  on  one  great  point,  viz  : — He  has  reviewed 
the  history  of  Europe  without  taking  the  standpoint  either  of  a 
Frenchman,  a  German  or  an  Englishman. 


That  most  erratic  of  writers,  Goldvvin  Smith,  is  again  to  the 
fore  in  the  Atlantic^  with  an  article  on  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  con- 
siders the  Protector's  character  "  a  remarkable  combination  of 
power  and  tenderness."  It  is  of  course  superfluous  to  attempt  to 
contradict  such  a  statement.     Drogheda  and  Wexford  cry  out   its 
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refutation  in  a  voice  which  the  whole  world  hears.  Speaking  of 
that  unhappy  monarch  Charles  I.,  he  says  "to  compare  the 
tribunal  to  a  drum-head  court  martial  is  surely  unfair."  For  our 
life  we  cannot  help  shouting-  "  Hear  !  hear  !  "  The  word  "unfair  " 
is  immeasurably  tar  too  mild,  dear  Goldwin,  for  that  unparalleled 
travesty  of  justice.  There  is  hardly  a  school-boy  who  has  not 
heard  of  *'  Pride's  Purge." 

"  He  steadily  upheld  ....  their  principles  of  religious  tolera- 
tion," says  Goldwin.  Does  the  gentleman  forget  some  of  the 
orders  of  CromwelTs  parliament  issued  at  his  beck,  that  all  the 
churches  in  England  should  be  painted  black,  as  a  sign  of  the  dark 
superstitution  that  prevailed  therein,  or  that  all  the  organs  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  destroyed,  etc  :  orders  which  happily  were 
never  carried  out? 

But  when  he  says  **  to  speak  of  Cromwell's  treatment  of  the 
Irish  nation  is  a  misuse  of  language  ;  there  was  no  Irish 
nation"  (!  !  !  !),  Mr.  Smith  hurls  an  insult  in  the  face  of  every 
Irishman  who  loves  his  country.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  taught  Crom- 
well, in  a  rather  forcible  manner  that  there  was  an  Irish  nation. 
Does  Mr.  Smith  think  that  the  mhabitants  of  the  '*  Pale  "  con- 
stituted the  entire  population  of  Ireland?  The  "Pale"  was 
but  a  small  portion  of  Ireland,  completely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  which  differed  entirely  from  it  in  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  traditions  ;  in  fact  at  the  confederation 
of  Kilkenny  we  find  that  the  majority  of  members  who  took 
the  side  of  Rinuccini  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Engliirh  Ian 
guage.  The  erratic  Canadian  further  says  that  "Cromwell  had 
solved  the  Irish  question,  and  had  he  lived  longer  the  solution  had 
been  final,  which  latter  statement  .ve  do  not  question.  Cromwell's 
solution  however,  would  probably  have  taken  that  form  suggested 
by  the  poet  Edmund  Spenser.  If  there  is  any  nation  on  earth  about 
whose  history  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  know  nothing,  that  nation  is 
Ireland  ;  and  yet  he  boldly  makes  such  statements  about  her." 
Well,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  it  is  merely  in  line 
with  the  opinions  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  expressed  on  other 
subjects.  Mr.  Smith's  chief  claim  to  literary  fame  is  the  delight- 
ful balance  of  his  sentences  and  the   extreme  eccentricity  of  his 
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opinions.  Lately  the  idea  has  gradually  been  dawning-  on  us  that 
the  reading  world  has  been  deceived  and  that  Goldwin  is  really 
laughing  at  it.  What  if  after  all,  the  great  (?)  Canadian  writer 
meant  all  those  eccentric  opinions  as  so  many  brilliant  sparks  of 
humor?  Ah,  then  things  take  on  a  different  aspect  Behold  his 
assertion  that  Washing-ton  was  no  general  whatever;  how  delight- 
fully humorous  !  His  assertion  that  Edmund  Burke's  ideas  were 
not  deep,  but  that  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  well  rounded 
sentences  ;  how  excruciatingly  funny  !  What  a  pity  that  the 
reading  public  cannot  appreciate  his  humor. 

Rev.  John  T.  DriscoU's  article  in  the  October  Number  of  the 
Catholic  World  is  excellent,  so  also  is  Jas.  J.  Walsh's  article  on 
Boniface  VII,  as  suggested  by  Chas.  Magurn's  picture  "The 
Outrage  of  Anagni."  Rev.  W.  J.  Madden  pays  an  Irishman's 
tribute  to  "  The  Grand  Old  Man  "  in  his  article  "  An  Incident  in 
The  Life  of  Gladstone." 

Scrutator. 


©;ccj> 


"The  Collegian,"  from  Oakland,  California,  is  the  first  ex- 
change to  claim  our  attention.  It  contains  two  very  interesting 
and  instructive  articles,  one  on  "  Hydraulic  Mining,"  and  another 
on  "  Secret  Societies."  The  article  on  "The  American  Citizen" 
is  well  written,  but  does  not  portray  any  traits  of  citizenship  which 
belong  exclusively  to  those  of  American  birth.  The  poetry  and 
editorials  are  bright  and  spicy. 

The  September  number  of  the  "  Young  Eagle,"  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  literary  criticisms  and  to  the  celebration  of  the 
community's  golden  jubilee.  It  is  well  g-otten  up  and  attractive 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  jubilee  sermon  is  very  beautiful  and  a 
fitting  introductory  to  the  number.  The  articles  on  Schiller's  char- 
acter of  Mary  Stuart,  Colonel  Newcombe,  and  the  character  study 
of  Hamlet  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  "  St.  Vincent  College  Journal"  has  an  excellent  initial 
contribution  in  its  October  number,  entitled  "  At  the   Games.      In 
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the  form  of  a  monologue  it  draws  a  striking  pen  picture  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  and  the  fright- 
ful chastisement  which  followed  in  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
**  Night  in  the  Northern  Pines,"  is  another  excellent  article.  The 
other  items,  poetry  and  prose  are  well  up  to  the  standard. 

The  "Ottawa  Campus  "  contains  three  most  readable  short 
stories,  including  a  *' Turquoise  Rune,"  a  tale  ot  treasure-seeking 
and  adventure,  written  in  the  style  which  is  generally  associated 
with  stories  of  the  Viking  days.  The  mention  of  re-construction 
is  of  especial  interest  to  us,  as  we  too  have  known  only  too  well 
the  ravages  of  the  fire  fiend  and  are  even  now  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  our  beautiful  new  buildings. 

Two  numbers  of  the  "  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  "  have  already 
reached  us.  Its  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise 
in  providing  such  good  literature  aud  in  weekly  editions  at  that. 

The  Stickler. 


The  hackneyed  fallacy  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation 
may  be  taken  as  a  guage  of  its  perfection  in  Christianity,  is  well 
met  by  these  words  from  the  Ava  Maria  : 

**The  only  promise  of  temporal  prosperity  recorded  in  the 
Bible  was  made  not  by  Christ,  but  by  Satan  on  the  pinnacle  ot  the 
temple.  Pointing  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  he  said  "  All  these 
will  I  give  thee  if  falling  down  thou  wilt  adore  me." 


Mainly  History. 


ST.     COLUMB    CILLE. 

His  Mission  in  Ireland. 

In  treating  the  life  of  St.  Columb  Cille  or,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
any  saint  of  early  Irish  history,  one  is  confronted  at  the  very  out- 
set with  a  peculiar  difficulty,  viz.  :  While  the  documentary  in- 
formation is  quite  abundant,  it  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon. 
This  difficulty  has  its  origin  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  those 
times.  The  romances  of  the  Irish  people  of  this  epoch  of  history 
were,  in  part,  made  up  In  the  lives  of  their  greatest  saints.  They 
treated  the  doings  of  these  holy  men  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
troubadours  did  the  doings  of  their  great  knights,  using  them  as 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build  their  tales.  As  the  gay  poets  of  Pro- 
vence decked  their  heroes  in  all  the  knightly  virtues  that  their 
fervid  imaginations  could  suggest,  so  also  did  the  bards  of  Ireland 
dress  the  works  of  their  saints,  twining  about  them  the  loving 
coils  of  Irish  folk  lore,  and  vveaving  the  assembled  whole  into  one 
delightful  romance.  Certainly  a  large  number  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  which  we  find  in  the  Irish  manuscripts,  were  never  intended 
as  orthodox  biographies.  On  this  account,  therefore,  we  must, 
contrary  to  the  methods  of  the  BoUandists,  not  only  accept  tradi- 
tion, but  in  many  cases,  even  reject  documentary  evidence  for  its 
sake.  For  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  truth  when  written  evidence 
and  tradition  clash,  we  must  choose  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
All  men  do  not  choose  alike  :  and  for  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
find  many  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts  of  the 
life  ot  a  particular  saint.  Hoping,  that  these  circumstances  may 
serve  to  excuse  any  errors  that  may  occur  in  our  work,  we  shall 
proceed  without  more  ado. 

I. 

In  the  sixth  century,  at  the  zenith  of  Ireland's  greatness,  when 
churches  and  chapels,  monasteries  and  convents,    schools  and  col-' 
leges  dotted   the   land,    and  the   liqfht  of  Irish  faith  and    learning 
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illuminated  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  foremost  among  the 
illustrious  sons  of  Erin,  we  find  the  name  of  St.  Columba,  or  Qo- 
lumb  Cille  as  he  is  more  properly  called.  The  life  of  the  venerable 
man  furnishes  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  fascinating  studies  in 
all  Irish  history.  His  noble  descent,  together  with  his  renowned 
sanctity  and  the  greatness  of  his  talents — Hyde  calls  him  "  the 
most  renowned  missionary,  scribe,  scholar,  poet,  statesman,  an- 
chorite and  founder,  of  the  sixth  century  " — all  conspire  to  throw 
a  halo  of  glory  and  sweetness  about  his  memory  and  to  enshrine 
it  forever  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael. 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Lismore,  one  of  the  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts,  that  the  birth  of  St.  Columb  Cille  had  been  prophe- 
sied by  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mavateus  and  many  others  of  Ireland's 
elders,  and  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  made  known  to  his  mother 
in  a  dream.  He  was  born  at  Gartan,  amid  the  beautiful  wilds  of 
Donegal  on  the  yth  December,  A.D.   521. 

''''As  then  was  foretold  by  Ireland's  elders  and  as  was  seen  in 
visions^  so  was  Columb  Cille  born.  Now  Gartan  was  the  name  of 
the  place  iu  which  he  was  born,  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  oj  Decem- 
ber, as  regards  the  day  of  the  solar  months  and  on  Thursday  as 
regards  the  day  of  the  week. "  * 

The  nobility  of  his  birth  is  unquestioned.  His  father  was 
Feidhlimid,  whose  ancestors  was  Niall  Naigiallach,  (Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages)  and  his  mother  Eithne  was  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  royal  house  of  Cathoir  (Cauheer)  Mor,  the  reigning  family 
of  Leinster.      As  the  Book  of  Lismore  quaintly  puts  it  : 

' '  Wonderful  in  soooth  was  the  child  who  was  born  there^  (at 
Gartan)  child  of  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  even  Columb  Cille. 
son  of  Feidhlimid,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  Of  the  Corpraige  of  Leinster  was  his  mother  Eithne  Oll- 
mane,   daughter  of  Dimma  NacNai.^^  f 

Golumb  Cille  himself,  so  it  is  said,  was  actually  offered 
the  crown  of  his  native  province  in  544  ;  but  he,  preferring 
the  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  the  perishable  honors  of  the  world, 
took  the  cowl  and  left  the  diadem. 

*    Vide  Book  of  Lismore,  1.  803  et  sqq. 
t    Vide  Lismore,  1.  907  et  sqq. 
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*"  Nohle   in  sooth    was    Colnmb    Clue's    kindred  as  regards  the 

Worlds  for  of  the  kindred  of    Conall   son    of  Niall  was   he.      ' '  By 

genealogy  he  had  the  natural  right  to  the  kingship  of   Ireland,   and 

it  would  have  been  oj^ered  (given)  to  him  had  he  not  put  it  from  him 

for  the  sake  of  God. "  * 

While  still  very  young-,  Columb  Cille's  parents  entrusted  him 
to  the  fosterage  oi  the  pious  Crothnec^n,  the  priest  by  whom  he 
had  been  baptised.  By  this  holy  man  he  was  reared  and  educated, 
living"  it  is  said,  near  the  church  of  Cillemacnenain.  Even  at  this 
early  date  Columb  Cille  began  to  give  indications  of  the  wonder- 
ful talent  he  possessed  ;  while  yet  a  boy,  he  recited  the  psalms 
with  the  Bishop  of  Brugacius,  at  Rath  Enaigh,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  his  preceptor,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  bishop  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Christimas. 

Having  spent  about  three  years  under  the  care  of  Crothne- 
c^n,  he  was  sent  for  intruction  to  the  celebrated  school  of  St. 
Finnan,  at  Maghbile  (iMoville).  It  was  here  that  he  lost  his  bap- 
tismal name,  Crimthain,  and  received  in  its  place,  the  tender  ap- 
pellation ot  Columb  Cille  or  dove  of  the  church,  on  account 
of  the  frequency  with  which  he  sought  the  holy  building. 

After  spending  several  years  under  St.  Finnan's  instruction 
Columb  Cille  journeyed  south  into  Leinster,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  a  venerable  old  bard  named  Germanus,  called  in  the  book 
of  Lismore  *  German,  the  master.'  At  this  time,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  only  educational  bodies  in  Ireland  were  the  Christian 
clergy  and  the  bardic  order.  The  length  of  his  stay  with  Germ- 
anus  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  rather  brief.  From  Germ- 
anus  he  went  to  St.  Finnan  of  Clonard.  Here,  the  gift  of  prophesy 
began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival.  When  he 
had  been  received,  "  ^^  asked  Finndn  in  what  place  he  should 
build  his  hut  "  '  Make  it  in  front  (at  the  door)  of  the  chureh,  * 
said  Finnen.  So  he  m,akes  his  booth,  and  it  was  not  at  the  door  of 
the  church  at  that  time.  He  said  however,  that  it  would  after- 
wards be  the  monastery  and  this  had  been  fulfilled.''  f  Several 
things  are  told  of  him   while  at   Clonard.      The    old   book  of    Lis- 

"'    Vine  Lismore,  1.  749  et  sqq. 
t    Vide  Lismore,  I,  848  et  sqq. 
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more  in  its  own  peculiar  style  tells  how  ^^  each  man  of  the  bishops 
{students)  used  to  grind  a  quern  in  turn,  howbeit  an  angel  from 
heaven  used  to  grind  on  behalf  of  Columb  Czlle  ;  that  was  the 
honor  which  the  Lord  used  to  render  him  because  of  the  eminent 
nobleness  of  his  race^  ^ 

St.  Finnen  himself,  to  quote  the  same  manuscript,  once 
had  a  strangle  vision  concerning"  St.  Columb  Cille  and  St,  Ciaran 
who  was  also  studying-  at  Clonard.  "  Once  there  appeared 
to  Ftnnen  a  vision,  to  wit,  two  moons  arose  from  Clonard^  a  golden 
moon  and  a  silvery  moon.  The  golden  moon  went  into  the  north  of 
the  island,  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  gleamed  thereby.  The  silvery 
moon  went  on  till  it  stayed  by  the  Shannon,  and  Ireland  at  her  centre 
gleamed.  That  was  Columb  Cille  with  the  grace  of  his  noble  kin 
and  his  wisdom^  and  Ciaran  with  the  refulgence  of  his  virtues  and  his 
good  deeds.'" \ 

We  next  hear  of  Columb  Cille  at  the  famous  school  of  Mohbi 
at  Glasnevin.  Here,  he  seems  to  have  made  companions  of  St. 
Cainnech,  St.  Comgall,  and  St.  Ciaran,  afterwards  fouuder  of 
the  celebrated  Clonmacnoise  on  the  Shannon.  The  Lismore  Life 
records  a  rather  curious  incident  concerning  these  four  friends  to 
which  Douglas  Hyde  gives  prominence.  "  Once  on  a  time,'''' 
says  the  ancient  scribe,  "  a  great  church  was  built  by  Mobhi.  The 
classics  were  considering  what  each  of  them  would  like  to  have  in 
the  ehurch.  */  should  like,''  said  Ciaran,  ^  it^  full  of  church 
children  to  attend  the  (canonical)  hours.''  */  should  like,'  said 
Cainnach,  '  to  have  its  full  of  books  to  sei^e  the  sons  of  life.''  '  / 
should  like,''  said  Comgal,  '  its  full  of  affliction  and  disease  to  be  in 
my  own  body,  to  subdue  me  and  to  repress  me.'  2 hen  Colum  Cille 
chose  its  full  of  gold  and  silver  to  cover  relics  and  shrines  withal.^ 
Mobhi  said  it  should  not  be  so,  but  that  Calumb  Cille' s  community 
would  be  wealthier   than  any   community  whether  in  Ireland  or  in 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

Thomas  J.  Tobin,  'o6.. 

*  Vide  Lismore,  1,  850,  et  sqq. 
t  Vide  Lismore,  1.  852  et  sqq. 
X    Vide  Lismore,  1.  866  et  sqq. 
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Canadian  Cameos. 

ADAM  DOLLARD  DES  ORMEAUX,  SIEUR  DAULAC. 

Canada  has  had  her  hecatomb  of  heroes,  of  whom  the  larg-er 
proportion  belong^  to  the  primeval  period  of  French  domination, 
when  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  led  the  vang-uard  of  civiliza- 
tion and  taug-ht  men  how  to  die,  as  they  instructed  them  after 
what  manner  they  were  to  live.  Their  deeds  of  valor  were  per- 
formed far  from  the  eyes  of  the  court  ;  for  them  are  no  triumphs 
in  golden  chariots,  no  crowning  with  laurels,  no  applause  in  the 
capitol  or  the  senate.  The  very  names  of  the  most  conspicuous 
amongst  them  would  have  faded  into  complete  oblivion  had  it  not 
been  for  the  chronicles  of  the  missionaries  or  the  annals  of  religious 
houses. 

The  world  in  this  twentieth  century  still  ring's  with  the  fame 
of  Rome's  imperial  legions,  her  athletes  and  her  g-enerals,  who 
foug^ht  immortal  battles  on  the  plains  of  Latium  or  in  the  for- 
tresses of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  still  hears  the  death  song  of  those 
who  fell  under  the  translucent  skies  of  Attica,  in  the  shadow  of 
Parnes  and  Pentelicus.  Not  sweeter  is  the  famed  honey  of  Hymet- 
tus,  nor  more  fragrant  the  breath  of  its  variegated  flora  than  the 
memory  of  those  who  perished  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean,  or 
or  Thessalian  hill-sides.  The  Laconian  streams,  the  Boeotian 
cities,  the  Isle  of  Salamis,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  are  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  those  who  died  or  conquered  there.  A  whole 
host  of  poets,  dramatists,  historians  have  ariisen  to  proclaim  the 
valor  of  the  Spartan,  the  all  conquering  energy  of  the  Macedo- 
nian. 

In  Canada,  within  the  shadow  of  the  Laurentides,  upon  the 
very  shores,  prosaic  to  the  imagination,  of  the  Ottawa  or  the  St. 
Lawrence,  within  call  of  Quebec  or  Montreal,  deeds  of  heroism 
have  been  performed,  heroes  have  fought  and  died,  which  required 
but  the  g-lamor  of  the  epic  poet  or  the  magic  wand  of  the  romancer 
to  render  immortal. 

Theirs  was  a  stern  destiny,  those  men  of  the  past  ;  they  forded 
almost  unnavig-able  rivers,  explored  the  depths  of  mighty  forests 
and  warred  with   the  elemental  forces  of  nature  in  the   wilds  of  a 
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pioneer  country.  They  experienced  the  extremes  of  cold,  g"rap- 
pled  with  the  frost,  traversed  illimitable  snow-plains.  Few  of 
them  died  "  the  common  death  of  all  men."  Warring  perpetually 
with  the  red  men,  these  brave  colonists  too  often  fell  by  the 
tomahawk  or  perished  in  torments  at  the  stake.  They  held  their 
cities,  so  to  say  at  the  sword-point,  believing  with  the  Spartans 
that  the  best  fortifications  of  a  city  are  in  the  valor  of  its  inhabit- 
ants 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  names  of  some,  who 
perished,  at  a  time,  when  Brebeuf  and  Lallemant  had  but  recently 
given  the  example  of  a  splendidly  heroic  death,  when  courtly 
gentlemen  abandoned  courts  and  palaces  to  explore  untrodden 
wilds  and  convey  the  good  tidings  to  the  heathen  after  the  man- 
ner of  Champlain,  who  declared  that  "  the  salvation  of  one  soul 
was  of  more  value  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire." 

It  is  said  that  the  pupils  of  *'  L'Ecole  Polytechnique  "  in  Paris, 
on  listening  to  the  ''  History  of  Canada  "  by  Frangois  Xavier  Gar- 
neau,  leaped  to  their  feet,  greeting  the  inspired  recital,  with  pro- 
longed cheering.  For  French  Canada  was  from  its  inception  the 
theatre  of  animated  action  ;  pioneers,  traders,  the  hardy  voyageurs 
of  song  and  story,  valiant  women,  religious  and  secular,  throng 
upon  the  stage  with  Recollets  and  Jesuits,  aboriginal  tribesmen, 
Intendants  and  Viceroys.  It  is  a  stirring  drama,  having  as  its 
darkened,  terrible  background  the  perennial  wars  with  the  Indians. 
Mf^n  were  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  but  instances  are  re- 
corded of  indwidual  heroism,  unsurpassed  in  the  world's  history, 
and  there  was  about  their  most  martial  exploits,  a  fine  aroma  ot 
the  old,  living  faith,  and  true  Catholic  fervor. 

The  infant  settlements  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec  and  Montreal 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  time  of  their 
foundation,  were  harassed  by  perpetual  inroads  of  the  savages 
and  left  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  But  never  was  this  more 
coaspicuously  the  case  than  in  the  years  1658-9,  when  Indian  de- 
predations were  constant  and  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
amongst  the  fiercest,  most  powerful  and  most  implacable  enemies 
of  the  French,  the  Iroquois,  to  fall  upon  the  settlements,  behead 
the  Viceroy,  and  annihilate  the  whites.  The  tidings  of  this  plot, 
caused  widespread  consternation,  since  fighting  men  were  few  and 
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the  means  ot  defence  inadequate.  Montreal  or  Ville  Marie  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  attack  and  it  became  incumbent  upon  that  city  to 
make  the  first  organized  attempt  at  resistance.  The  Commander 
of  the  garrison,  at  that  time,  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
Adam  DoUard  des  Ormeaux,  Sieur  Daulac,  destined  to  go  down 
to  history  as  "the  Canadian  Leonidas."  He  was  an  absolutely 
fearless  soldier  and  an  experienced  Indian  fighter,  inspired,  more- 
over, with  that  sublime  enthusiasm  which  impelled  him  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.  He  believed  that  a 
blow  struck  in  time  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  red-men, 
and  inspire  them  with  a  salutary  fear  of  the  French.  He  carefully 
laid  his  plans,  rallying  about  him,  a  score  of  chivalrous  youths, 
whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  intrepid  spirit,  and  who  were  pre- 
pared after  his  example  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  God  and  coun- 
try. 

DoUard  chose  for  his  undertalcing,  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  streams  released  from  the  frost-grip  of  winter,  flowed  freely 
once  more  and  when  his  little  band  would  at  least  be  spared  the 
fearful  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.  These  heroic  volunteers 
to  the  number  of  seventeen,  repaired  to  the  parish  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  they  received  Holy  Communion  in  a  body,  after 
which  they  registered  a  solemn  vow  to  accept  no  quarter,  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

That  was  an  impressive  scene  amongst  the  many  which  that 
venerable  temple  witnessed,  and  the  names  and  ages  of  those  ad- 
venturous paladins  remain  to  this  day  in  the  proverbial  archives. 
They  were  young.  Life  was  in  its  zenith  and  if  the  strenuous 
existence  of  the  colony  was  beset  by  ever  recurring  perils,  it  never- 
theless offered  almost  infinite  possibilities  of  unusual  achievement 
and  of  future  advancement.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  looking 
back.  The  Dollards,  as  they  have  since  been  called  went  thus  to 
the  altar  of  their  God,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  of  their  young 
lives. 

The  story  of  this  short  sharp  struggle  is  tolerably  familiar  to 
the  student  of  Canadian  history.  Their  canoes  were  brought  into 
premature  collision  with  a  detachment  of  Iroquois,  and  they  gained 
a  dearly  bought  advantage,  with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  number. 
This  was    at    He    ^    St.  Paul,  very    close  to    Montreal,     but    they 
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pressed  on  from  there  to  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  palisaded  fort,  which  had  been  formerly  built 
by  the  Alg-onquins.  Here,  they  were  reinforced,  unhappily  as  the 
event  proved,  by  some  two  score  Indians,  Hurons  and  Algonquins, 
and  made  preparations  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  500 
Iroquois.  These  latter  lost  no  time  in  closing  in  about  them, 
cutting  off  the  water  supply,  and  keeping  them  in  constant  alarm 
by  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  palisades.  They  felled  huge  trees 
which  might  further  embarass  their  adversaries  and  serve  for  their 
own  protection/ 

These  precautions  taken,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
their  accustomed  ferocity  and  with  all  the  resources  of  their  sav- 
age ingenuity.  Each  time  the  attack  was  repelled.  Dollard,  who 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  was  forever  in  the  van  guard,  in- 
spiring, directing,  while  all  the  time  his  trained  marksmen  did 
deadly  execution  upon  the  foe.  Again  and  again  they  were  driven 
back,  until,  at  last,  they  began  to  believe  that  a  large  force  of 
Frenchman  lay  in  concealment.  They  sent  swift  couriers  to  bring 
to  the  spot,  another  five  hundred  Iroquois,  who  were  encamped 
upon  the  Richilieu. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements,  the  situation  of 
the  devoted  few  became  momentarily  more  desperate.  Invested 
upon  all  sides,  with  ever  advancing  hordes  of  barborous  foemen 
pressing  in  upon  them,  the  intolerable  pangs  of  thirst  began  to 
make  themselves  felt.  Under  the  ceaseless  fire  of  the  enemy, 
Dollard  caused  a  channel  to  be  cut  to  the  river,  but  a  muddy,  in- 
sufficient stream  was  the  only  result.  As  the  days  went  on,  the 
red  warriors  taunted  Dollard's  Indian  allies  and  drew  lurid  pic- 
tures of  the  death  which  awaited  them  by  thirst  and  famine. 
They  so  worked  upon  their  feelings,  that  the  greater  number 
leaped  from  the  palisades  and  joined  the  ranks  ot  the  enemies 
Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  remained  with  Annon  Hata,  the  cele- 
brated Huron  Chief,  ever  the  friend  of  the  white  men.  Dollard 
made  one  last  effort.  He  loaded  a  blunderbuss  to  the  utmost  and 
strove  to  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  savages,  hoping  that  its  ex- 
plosion would  terrify  them  and  defer  the  final  moment.  But  an 
intervening  tree  turned  the  weapon  backwards  upon  the  brave  de- 
fenders, killing  several^  amongst  them. 
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Still  the  struggle  went  on.  Wearied,  exhausted,  famine 
stricken,  consumed  by  intolerable  thirst,  the  heroes  still  continued 
to  perform  such  prodigies  of  valor,  that  the  Iroquois  were  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  a  large  reserve  force  was  at  hand.  They 
debated  the  advisability  of  retreat,  and  would  certainly  have  with- 
drawn had  not  the  renegade  Indians,  so  lately  part  of  the  garrison, 
assured  their  new  allies,  that  but  a  mere  handful  of  the  original 
seventeen  still  held  the  fort  and  that  they  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition  from  the  ravages  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Dollard,  at  last,  fell,  pierced  by  innumerable  bullets  and  the 
Iroquois  inspirited  by  the  event,  burst  open  the  redoubt  and 
swarmed  in  upon  the  remnant  of  the  PVench.  Each  man  amongst 
them  died,  fighting  to  the  last,  in  close  hand  to  hand  encounter,  by 
the  hunting  knives  of  the  savages.  The  sacrifice,  made  before  the 
altar  of  Notre  Dame  was  accepted  in  its  entirety.  Some  ten  days 
after  their  departure,  the  sunlight  of  the  early  summer-time  fell 
upon  their  dead  faces,  defaced,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  battle, 
worn  and  emaciated  by  the  want  of  food.  Where  the  Ottawa 
rushes  down  to  join  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  all  found  glorious  rest 
after  their  labors.  The  story  of  their  combat  was  conveyed  to 
Quebec  by  the  Huron  renegades  and  remained  a  tradition  amongst 
the  fierce  nomads  of  the  Five  Nations.  Surely  they  had  made  for 
themselves  "  a  new  Thermopylae."  They  had  done  more.  Their 
self-immolation  was  exalted  by  the  spirit  of  faith  wherewith,  it  was 
animated,  till  it  reached  almost  the  heights  of  martyrdom. 

Nor  was  their  sacrifice  in  vain.  The  Iroquois  intimidated  by 
the  valor  of  the  French  were  induced  to  abandon  their  project  of 
extermination,  arguing  that  it  seventeen  men  men  under  disastrous 
circumstances,  could  keep  them  at  bay  during  eight  days  of  in- 
cessant fighting,  then,  it  was  surely  hopeless  to  war  agamst  the 
entire  strength  of  the  colony.  They  withdrew  into  their  distant 
settlements  and  New  France  was  saved. 

A.  T.  S. 
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Cvents. 

MONTHLY  CHRONICLE  OF  HISTORY  NEWLY  MADE. 

October  I.  —A  proclamation  dissolvings  the  ninth  parliament 
of  Canada  is  promulgated.  The  Dominion  elections  will  be  held 
on  the  third  day  of  November.  Nomination  day  will  be  the  27th 
October,  and  the  writs  are  returnable  on  the  15th.  December.  The 
new  House,  like  the  old  one,  will  consist  of  214  members. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  British  Liberal  leader,  died 
to-day. 

October  3. — General  Stoessel  officially  confirms  the  report  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  before  Port  Arthur  in  a  battle  which 
beg"an  the  19th  September  and  continued  for  three  days. 

October  4. — The  political  campaign  preceding  the  Federal 
Elections  for  the  United  States  of  America  is  progressing  apace. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Republican  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  office  of  President,  is  opposed  by  Alton  B.  Parker,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  from  New  York 

October  8. — An  important  conference  of  Archbishops  prepara- 
tory r  a  Plenary  Council  for  the  whole  Dominion,  is  to  be  held  at 
Thrt  Rivers  within  a  week,  under  the  presidency  of  Monseigneur 
Sbaretti,  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 

October  9. — After  spending  the  interval  since  the  battle  of 
Liao-Yang  in  resting,  reorganizing  and  redistributing  his  forces. 
General  Kuropatkin,  has  assumed  the  offensive,  and  his  army  is 
advancing  southward  from  Mukden  in  three  divisions. 

The  Russians  have  captured  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Bentsiaputze,  south-east  of  Mukden,  and  commanding  roads  lead- 
ing to  Yentai  and  Liao-Yang,  the  Japanese  base. 

October  10. — The  Russians  rapidly  advance,  cross  the  Shakhe 
River,  thence  to  Hamantung,   20  miles  south-east  of  Mukden  and 
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lo  miles  north  of  Yentai,  forming  a  line  from  the  latter  place  to 
the  coal  mines  south  of  Bentsiaputze. 

October  ii. — The  Japanese  have  occupied  anew  position, 
enfilading  the  Russian  trenches,  and  begin  to  work  around  the 
Russian  left.  The  Russians  hold  their  positions  tenaciously,  and 
the  Japanese  suffer  greatly  from  their  fire. 

October  12. — The  Japanese  have  worked  farther  around  to 
the  left.  A  jjreat  artillery  fight  is  taking  place,  while  the  infantry 
of  both  sides  is  engaged,  the  men  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

October  13. — Thunder  and  rain  continued  all  morning,  but 
the  battle  was  renewed  promptly  at  daylight.  The  Russians  fight 
stubbornly  but  slowly  retire.  The  Japanese  continue  to  threaten 
the  Russian  left.  Towards  evening  the  Japanese  opened  with  all 
their  guns  on  the  Russian  position,  the  shells  dropping  like  hail 
over  the  extended  battlefield. 

October  14. — The  Russians  retreated  to  the  Shakhe  River 
during  last  night,  but  are  reinforced  in  positions  on  the  north 
shore.  Another  storm  burst  shortly  after  noon,  turning  the  roads 
into  morasses. 

October  15. — The  battle  began  with  the  rr»orning.  The  whole 
Ru  sian  army  is  slowly  retiring  and  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way. 
Russian  losses  are  estimated  at  15,000,  and  the  Japanese  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  ten  thousand  at  least. 

October  16. — The  Russians  have  retreated  to  positions  on 
both  banks  of  the  Shakhe  River,  where  they  hold  the  Japanese. 

October  17. — The  Russian  operations  to-day  have  been  quite 
successful.  The  Japanese  after  a  terrifically  stubborn  resistance, 
were  compelled  to  retire  along  the  whole  line,   losing  heavily. 

October  18. — The  Russians  have  seized  Lone  Tree  Hill,  the 
key  of  the  Japanese  position  near  the  village  of  Shakhe,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  battle. 

October  19. — The  Russians  are  again  slowly  advancing  south- 
ward, but  there  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting. 

In  the  series  of  battles  which  lasted  over  ten  days  the  Rus- 
sians are  estimated  to  have  lost  25,000  men  and  the  Japanese  loss 
is  thought  to  be  little  below  that  appalling  number. 


IVeligious  Topics. 

Federation  of  the  (Catholic  Societies  of  the 

United  States. 

The  old  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  chosen  as  the  centre 
of  a  veritable  Catholic  Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Catholic  Societies.  At  8.30  a.m.,  August  2nd, 
1904,  delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada, 
assembled  at  the  Cadillac  hotel  to  proceed  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
where  Right  Rev.  John  S.  Foley,  D.D.,  celebrated  Pontifical  High 
Mass.  The  venerable  Archbishop  Elder  of  Cincinnatti,  Archbishop 
Messmer  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Maes,  Stang, 
Hartley  and  McFaul  were  present.  Rev.  P.  A.  O'Brien  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  delivered  in  a  lengthy  sermon  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  the  universal  Church  and  especially 
in  America.  He  made  of  his  masterly  address  the  occasion  of  a 
succinct  review  of  the  scope  and  past  history  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  giving  as  its  aim  '*  the  union  of 
of  all  nationalties  in  the  American  Church,"  for  the  purpose  of 
"the  promotion  and  defence  of  Catholic  interests  and  Catholic 
citizenship,  the  creation  of  public  opinion  on  all  great  problems  of 
the  day,  and  the  dissemination  of  their  Catholic  solution  through 
the  religious  and  secular  press,  such  as  the  school  question,  the 
Indian  mission  question,  divorce,  socialism,  capital  and  labor." 
"  Discuss  "  said  the  speaker,  '*  these  questions  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly.    Hew  to  the  line,  no  matter  where  the  chips  may  fall." 

Followed  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  Detroit, 
Hon.  William  C.  Maybury.  Among  his  remarks  were  these  words  : 
"  You  are  in  a  truly  Catholic  territory,  a  truly  Catholic  city." 

His  Grace  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley  then  greeted  the  delegates 
to  the  city  of  the  northwest,  in  the  name  of  the  diocese. 

President  G.  B.  Minahan,  responded  feelingly,  alluding  to  the 
kindness  of  their  reception,  and  introduced  Right  Rev.  James 
McFaul  of  Trenton,  the  Father  of  the  League.  He  expressed  his 
confidence  in  the  future  and  hoped  to  be  able   to   '  plow   around  * 
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any  difficulties  tiiat  might  confront  the  Federation.  After  Bishop 
Maes  and  Messmer  had  spoken  in  the  same  view,  a  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  report  of  the  committee  revealed 
among  other  things,  the  presence  of  ten  national  organizations 
and  five  state  organizations  Letters  from  several  prelates  were 
read,  among  others  one  from  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Donato  Sbaretti, 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada.  Additional  committees  were  then 
organized,  on  press,  on  constitution,  on  resolutions,  on  ways  and 
means,  and  on  finance,  in  a  way  that  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
abilities  of  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Anthony  Matre.  The 
secretary  reported  that  the  Federation  was  already  introduced  into 
thirty-eight  States,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  over  three  hundred 
County  Federations.  He  read  the  cablegram  sent  by  His  Holiness 
as  follows  : — 

Romey  October  i2th^  ^9^3- 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  Bishop  of  Green  Bay,   Wisconsin, 

Plus  X  has  received  the  filial  greeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Societies,  and  joyfully  se?tds  his  Apostolic  blessing. 

Cardinal  GOTTL 

Matter  pertinent  to  educational  questions,  divorce,  and  the 
Indian  missions,  waas  then  summarily  reviewed  and  the  secretary's 
report  finished  with  a  list  of  episcopal  approbations,  thirty-two  in 
number.      Most  of  these  bishops  are  on  the  advisory  board. 

The  President's  report  consisted  in  acomprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation,  and  a  study  of  the  ways  and  means  towards  expan. 
sion  and  thoroughness. 

A  highly  interesting  incident  was  the  address  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Catholic  Sioux  Indians,  Charging  Bear,  to  the  "big 
Union  of  the  Whites  that  belong  to  the  Black-robed  prayer,"  thank- 
ing them  for  recognition  and  for  educational  assistance. 

The  event  of  Tuesday  evening  was  the  mass  meeting  held  at 
the  Armory  to  hear  Mr.  Cond6  B.  Fallen's  address  on  Christian 
education.  He  demonstrated  that  Catholics  were  the  true  friends 
of  education,  that  they  had  saved  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  ended  with  a  scathing  criticism  of  the 
Godless  school.     Bishop  McFaul  followed   with  an   elaborate  ex- 
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position  of  the  aims  of  the  Federation.  Addresses  by  Rt.  Rev,  J. 
J.  Hennessy  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Hartley  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  were  the  chief  features  of  the  rest  of  the  session. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  learned  lecture  on  socialism  by  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  occupied  the  absorbed  attention  cA  three 
thousand  persons  present. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  largely  to  resolutions.  Chair- 
man W.  G.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  report  containing  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressing  homage  to  Pius  IX,  protestation 
against  the  spoliation  of  the  temporal  power,  encouragement  of 
Peter's  Pence,  praise  tor  the  German  Centre  Party,  deprecation  of 
the  French  persecution,  thanks  for  the  improvements  in  Indian  af- 
fairs, commendation  of  efforts  made  to  uplift  the  the  negro,  to  guard 
the  faith  of  emigrants,  to  maintain  the  Sunday  observance,  to  place 
Catholic  books  in  public  libraries,  to  keep  religion  in  the  schools 
and  to  demand  a  share  of  the  school  funds.  The  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  Philippines,  the  support  of  the  Catholic  University, 
the  reform  of  divorce  laws  and  the  evils  of  socialism,  also  received 
special  mention  :  the  prevalence  of  bribery  and  corruption  was 
deplored.  A  reference  to  the  Jubilee  and  the  definition  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  closed  the  resolutions.  After  a  few  amend" 
ments  as  regards  the  wording,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
placed  on  record. 

A  cablegram  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  reports  of  the 
committees  on  finance,  and  ways  and  means,  were  adopted.  With 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $500,  the  Federation  is  not  in  any  way  em- 
barrassed, and  with  the  intermediary  of  a  monthly  Bulletin  funds 
will  not  be  wanting.  After  resolutions  of  thanks,  the  officers  for 
the  coming  year  were  elected,  Thomas  B.  Minahan  of  New  York, 
retaining  the  Presidency. 

The  following  from  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican  explains 
itself  ; — {Osservatore.) 

A  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  of  the  United  States  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  ( Mich. )  a  few  days  ago.  Takiner  occasion  from  this 
Congress,  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Trenton,  Mgr.  McFaul,  wrote  a  magnificent 
article  for  "  Dojiahxie'  s  Magazine^  of  which  we  make  a  short  summary  in  order 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  this  great  organization. 

Catholic  Federation  has  for  scope  Catholic  progress  y  the  defence  of  Catholic 
rights  'wMn  they  are  contravened  or  disregarded  ;  and  has  now  made  such  head^ 
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7vay,  and  attained  proportions  so  imposing,  as  to  draw  into   it,    in   a  few  years, 
every  Catholic  society  of  the  country. 

Bishop  McFaul  makes  manifest  the  necessity  which  is  felt  in  our  era  to 
organise,  to  associate  together,  7vhatever  be  the  object  in  view.  The  Federation 
of  which  7ve  speak  aims  at  uniting  all  Catholic  associations  in  one  great  con- 
federacy. It  7}iust  be  remembered  that  Catholics  should  not,  as  such,  associate 
thomselves  with  any  political  party:  that  would  do  grave  injury  to  their  own 
interests.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  Federation?  Bishop  McFaul  answers,  thai, 
while  Federation  has  no  political  object,  it  has  for  purpose  to  educate  all  Catholics 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  rights  as  American  citizens  for  their  civil,  social  and 
.religious  advancement.  Federation  gives  great  help  in  the  educational  cam- 
paign through  discussion  of  problems  of  the  day  and  the  popularising  of  Catholic 
solutions. 

Besides,  the  iufluence  on  Catholic  societies  of  various  nationalities  will  con- 
fer the  benefit  of  protecting  them  against  Protestant  proselytism.  Federation  has 
already  made  a  great  step  by  forming  public  opinion  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  its  conclusions  having  been  made  matter  of  public  discussion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Federation,  movement,  the  Catholic  position 
with  regard  to  education,  divorce,  socialism,  etc.,  has  been  proclaimed  with  a 
vigor  never  before  felt  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  practical  result  of  Federation  rnav  also  be  cited  the  concessions  made  to 
Catholics  in  Philippine  affairs,  the  present  friendly  relations  existing  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  change  in  matters  regarding  the  Indian  schools,  and  the  clear  light 
which  is  breaking  on  the  famous  question  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  arrange- 
ment proposed  is  this  :  Let  the  Catholic  Schools  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  be  taught  as  now  by  Brothers  and  Sisters.  No  religious  instruction 
will  be  paid  for  by  public  money.  Let  the  children  be  examined  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  they  have  received  the  instruction  demanded  by 
the  State,  let  the  State  pay  for  such  secular  education  as  it  does  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

To  those  who  look  mith  fear  on  Federation,  the  Bishop  recalls  that  it  is 
advancing  with  all  the  prudence  and  forethought  that  a  work  so  serious  and 
promising  demands. 

Mgr.  James  Augustine  McFaul  is  of  Irish  birth  ;  and  still  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  being  only  5^.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of 
American  Bishops,  being  sympathic  in  manner,  and  the  very  type  of  a  Prelate 
who  believes  in  action. 

In    view    of   the   evident   benefits  of  united  action,   why  not 

federate  the   Canadian  Societies  ? 

W. 
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The  General  Conference  of  the  Society  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  St.  Louis. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis  claims  the 
the  proud  distinction  of  having-  been  the  home  of  the  very  first 
circle  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  work  in  America,  anticipating  old 
Quebec  by  exactly  one  year.  St.  Louis  is  a  Catholic  city  of  Irish 
and  Germans,  and  in  congenial  surroundings  the  helpful  society 
has  waxed  strong.  At  the  present  time,  within  the  corporation 
limits  may  be  counted  forty-seven  independent  conferences. 
Therefore  when  the  St.  Louis  brothers  decided  to  hold  a  General 
Conference,  a  Southern  '  at  home '  as  it  were,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  world's  fair,  success  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  event 
proved  it  beyond  the  greatest  expectations. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  over  two  hundred  workers  from  the 
Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  States  gathered  in  for  a  three-days 
session.  Four  Canadians  were  on  hand  to  represent  the  great 
Catholic  northern  land.  These  latter  were  Messrs.  J.  J.  Murphy, 
President  of  the  Central  Council,  Toronto  ;  J.  J.  Seitz,  Vice- 
president  ;  John  Gorman,  the  well  known  head-centre  of  the 
Ottawa  Division,  and  Thomas  Burns  also  of  Ottawa.  Mgr.  George 
Blondel  of  the  General  Council,  Paris,  represented  France,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Van  Steenbergher,  Belgium.  The  General  Council  of 
Quebec  failed  to  send  a  delegate.  The  delegates  were,  in  every 
particular  of  social  standing,  educational  attainments  and  un- 
doubted zeal,  the  embodiment  of  its  ideals,  and  a  credit  to  the 
society,  as  they  would  have  been  to  any  society  that  met  this  year 
in  historic  St.  Louis. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Dillon  of  St.  Louis,  was  unanimously  voted 
in  as  presiding  officer.  On  the  morning  ot  the  27th,  Pontifical 
High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Most  Rev.  John  D.  Glennon,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  and  a  sermon  was  preached.  The  first 
session  opened  with  addresses  of  welcome,  and  next  the  regular 
committees  were  appointed  m  the  business-like  way  characteristic 
of  the  organization.  On  Wednesday  the  28th,  after  a  solemn 
High  Mass  of  Requiem,  and  on  Thursday  after  a  general  com- 
munion, the  rouHne  business  was  transacted  in  morning  and  even- 
ing sessions  of  three  hours  each. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions  brought  in  a  report  recom^ 
mending-  : — 

(r.)  The  merginjjf  of  the  Higher  and  Superior  Councils  into 
one,  instead  ot  maintaining  practically  four  centres,  viz  :  New  York 
Brooklyn,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis. 

(2.)  The  distribution  of  Catholic  literature  (a  resolution  already 
brought  forward  at  the  Chicago  conference). 

Followed  the  reading  of  papers,  more  than  a  score  of  which 
were  announced  on  the  official  program.  These,  were  on  such 
eminently  practical  topics  as,  'Visiting  the  poor  in  their  homes,' 
*  The  primitive  spirit  of  the  society,'  '  How  to  interest  young  men, ' 
etc.  The  only  criticism  and  that  perhaps  a  risky  one,  as  regards 
the  procedure,  is,  that  the  discussion  of  papers  was  rather  limited. 
Less  papers  and  more  discussion  conduces  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  details.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  for  every  constituent  present,  the  important  thing  was  hts 
own  report.  No  doubt  the  compromise  made  by  the  management 
was  as  judicious  as  well  as  it  could  be.  The  meeting  was  most 
harmonious,  and  from  its  circumstances  most  important  inthe  steady 
development  of  that  little  band  of  Christian  workers  that  came 
from  the  Apostolic  heart  of  a  great  Catholic  layman,  Frederick 
Ozanam.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  St.  Louis  management  for 
their  organizing  ability  and  thanks  for  their  true  Southern  hospi- 
tality. 

Tis  a  peculiar  organization,  that  founded  in  the  early  thirties 
by  the  zealous  man  Ozanam,  and  transmitted  to  us  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  Its  scope  is  a  large  one,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution that  no  work  of  charity  is  foreign  to  a  member.  It  has 
no  salaried  officials.  Its  administrative  methods  are  wonder- 
fully elastic,  so  much  so  that  the  central  council  is  merely 
an  executive  body,  not  a  legislative  one,  and  to  the  individual  con- 
ference appertains  the  privilege  of  joining  in  federation  or  not- 
Roughly  speaking  the  conferences  or  local  boards  depend  on  the 
particular  councils  and  these  in   turn  on  the  central  council. 

In  concluding  permit  the  gatherer  of  these  few  items  to  present 
the  title  of  one  of  the  papers  read,  '  The  influence  of  the  Society 
as  a  beneficial  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  social  questions  of  the 
day.'     It  suggests  what  he  believe  to   be   true,    namely,   that  the 
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methods  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  before  them  a  great  field 
as  the  only  means  capable  of  coping,  in  any  way  successfully,  with 
that  perennial  and  ineradicable  disability,  social  miquality  in  the 
sense  of  poverty.     The  grace  of  God  is  behind  its  methods. 

W. 

The  Eucharistic  League. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  a  general  council  of  this 
association  of  priests  was  held  in  New  York.  The  sessions  began 
on  Tuesday  and  ended  on  Thursday,  a  triduum  being  held  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  similar  exercises  throughont  the  arch- 
diocese on  the  same  days.  A  message  was  received  from  Pius  X 
praising  in  the  highest  terms  the  work  of  the  Congress.  His 
Excellency  Mgr.  Falconio,  forme;  ly  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada, 
represented  the  Holy  Father  and  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Arch- 
bishop Farley  opened  the  proceedings,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus 
Maes,  Kentucky,  presided.  The  triumph  of  the  organizers  was 
complete,  for  the  solemn  and  impressive  homage  paid  during  those 
three  days  to  Christ  in  his  Real  Presence,  was  of  a  nature  to  make 
jealous  nations  older  in  the  faith. 

A  pertinent  address  was  made  by  Father  Conroy  of  Ogdens- 
burgh,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  a  tendency  among  ignorant 
immigrants  to  superstitious  practice  that  would  tend  to  divert 
devotion  to  secondary  objects,  to  the  detriment  of  the  centre  of  all 
our  worship,  the  Real  Presence.  Which  reminds  us  of  the  stric- 
tures of  Erasmus  on  that  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  treasured  some 
of  the  earth  from  a  field  near  Damascus,  out  of  which  God  was 
supposed  to  have  created  man.  *In  all  things  be  reasonable'  says 
St.  Paul. 


**  Carlyle  seemed  to  think  that  the  Mass  was  the  only  form  of 
faith  in  Europe  which  had  any  sincerity  remaining  in  it."  Froude, 
'*  The  English  in  the  West  Indies.'' 


Dampier  gives  as  the  origin  of  the  word  "  petrel,"  an  allusion 
to  St.  Peter's  walking  on  the  wave.  This  the  ocean  bird  seems  to 
do.  The  expression  *'  stormy  petrel  "  is  in  common  use  to  indicate 
one  who  leads  an  agitated  public  life. 


Science  ^Notes. 


The  relation  of  Mathematics  to  Engineering 

In  view  of  the  projected  plans  for  the  establishment  of  engin- 
eering- courses  as  a  much  needed  complement  to  our  Science  Course, 
so  soon  as  the  congestion  in  the  Science  building  will  be  relieved, 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  taken  from  Naiure^  March  24th, 
will  be  of  interest.  They  are  abridged  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Prof.  C.  A.  Waldo,  as  president  of  the  section  of  mechanical 
science  and  engineering-  at  the  American  Association  at  St.  Louis. 

"  We  may  sum  up  what  seem  to  be  the  best  ideals  in  secondary 
school  mathematics  as  follows  : — 

These  ideals  come  from  the  engineering  professions.  They 
insist  upon  quality  rather  than  quantity.  They  insist  that  the  pro- 
blems shall  be  largely  concrete  and  shall  be  worked  out  to  an 
accurate  numerical  result.  They  insist  that  the  thought  shall 
precede  the  form,  that  the  symbol  shall  not  conceal  the  thing- 
symbolised.  They  insist  that  systematic  and  progressive  pro- 
blems based  upon  every-day  experience  and  observation  shall  be, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  the  materials  of  education.  They  de- 
mand that  the  several  elementary  mathematical  subjects,  from 
arithmetic  to  calculus,  shall  develop  side  by  side  in  the  boy's 
mind.  They  demand  that  the  mastery  ot  these  subjects  shall  be 
more  the  work  ot  the  judgment  than  of  the  memory.  They  de- 
mand that  from  first  to  last,  at  least  during-  the  secondary  period, 
mathematical  ability  to  think  clearly,  investigate  closely  and  con- 
clude Correctly  shall  develop  together,  and  to  the  extent  that  four 
well-spent  years  will  on  the  average  permit.  Those  who  formu- 
late these  ideas  cor^tend  that  they  lead  to  the  correct  mathemati- 
cal training  for  all  professions  and  all  careers. 

The  proposition  that  mathematics  is  the  very  bone  and  sinew 
of  an  engineering  course  needs  no  discussion.  It  is  everywhere 
conceded.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  mathematical  element  in 
the  curriculum,  however,  are  two  decided  fluents  v^^ith  curves  of 
opposite  slope.      More  mathematics  but  fewer  kinds  seems    to  be 
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the  tendency.  The  opinion  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the 
purely  descriptive  and  highly  specialized  and  professionalized  ele- 
ments in  our  technical  courses  should  be  reduced,  while  more  sub- 
jects with  a  mathematical  basis,  with  long  unbroken  continuity 
and  bound  together  with  a  strong  logical  element  should  command 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  end  or  his  undergraduate  period. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  what  mathematical  subjects  shall  the 
undergraduate  courses  include  in  our  technical  colleges,  opinions 
are  decidedly  at  variance.  Upon  the  four  ordinary  elementary 
subjects  the  sentiment  is  practically  unanimous,  that  these  should 
be  principally  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  practical 
people,  however,  are  inclined  to  relegate  analytic  geometry  and 
the  calculus  to  the  scrap  pile.  To  such  subjects  as  vectors,  theory 
of  functions,  theory  of  groups,  they  allow  no  place   whatever. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  this  verdict  against  analytic  geome- 
try and  the  elementary  calculus — not  to  mention  higher  subjects — 
is  a  great  pity.  Especially  does  it  seem  true  when  we  recall  that 
instruction  in  these  two  lines  forms  the  principal  mathematical 
element  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  ordinary  technical 
course,  and  that  the  calculus  itself  i^  probably  the  most  powerful 
and  wonderful  tool  for  investigation  that  the  genius  of  man  has 
ever  contrived. 

Why  do  practical  men  almost  unanimously  place  calculus  among 
the  dispensable  elements  of  a  technical  curriculum.  The  answ^er, 
of  course,  is  very  simple  ;  they  have  never  found  any  use  for  it, 
probably  because  they  have  never  learned  how  to  use  it.  Yet  they 
dare  not  pronounce  against  it  altogether.  They  know  that  Ran- 
kine  and  Maxwell  were  master  mathematicians,  and  that  through 
this  mastery  of  the  most  powerful  of  tools  they  were  able  to  do 
for  terrestrial  what  Newton  and  Laplace  did  for  celestial  mechan- 
ics. In  college  the  engineer  has  not  learned  to  use  the  modern 
tool  called  the  higher  analysis  ;  it  remains  to  him  as  foreign 
currency.       Out   of    college  he  has  not  time  to  learn  its  use. 

The  most  effective  teaching  of  the  higher  analysis  will  be 
possible  only  when  reforms  in  mathematical  iiitruction  have  per- 
meated the  principal  secondary  schools. 

The  teacher  should  be  saturated  with  his  subjeet.  Not  only 
should  he  be  strong  and  apt  on  the  formal  side,  but  more  import- 
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ant  still,  its  inner  meaning  should  be  clear  to  him  and  its  close 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  objective  and  subjective  life. 
Some  contend  that  the  only  man  to  whom  the  mathematics  of  a 
technical  college  can  be  'rntrusted  is  an  engineer.  Does  that 
make  any  difference  ?  Rather  are  not  these  the  essential  ques- 
tion«5  ?  Does  the  man  know  his  subject  ?  In  his  teaching  can  he 
assemble  from  engineering  and  other  records  the  material  that  will 
vitalise  his  work  ?  Is  he  in  sympathy  with  engineering  essentials 
and  ideals  ? 

Throughout  the  college  course  the  teaching  should  be  mainly 
concrete.  The  problem,  say  from  the  physical  sciences  including 
engineering  should  first  presented  concretely.  It  should  then  be 
stated  in  mathematical  symbols  The  operations  performed  upon 
the  symbols  should  be  accompanied  by  drawings  or  models,  the 
final  result  reduced  to  numerical  form,  and  then  interpreted  in 
language.  Upon  every  problem  th2  student  must  bring  to  bear 
the  whole  range  of  his  acquired  powers  and  be  taught  to  select 
the  shortest  method  within  his  ability. 

In  other  words,  all  typical  problems  should  receive  a  three- 
fold consideration  : — {a)  its  statement  in  words,  and  the  statement 
in  words  of  its  solution  when  effected  ;  (5)  its  graphical  statement 
and  solution,  involving  geometry  and  mechanical  drawing  with 
squared  paper;  (c)  its  analytic  statement  and  solution,  ending  with 
a  numerical  result. 

The  purely  formal  should  be  presented  as  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  so-called  practical,  and  in  order  that  a  body  of  knowledge 
and  technical  ability  may  be  accumulated  which  will  give  the 
student  easy  control  over  the  practical  in  whatever  one  of  its 
various  forms  experience  shows  that  it  may  arise. 

The  problems  chosen  should  be  progressive  in  character,  and 
their  mastery  should  amount  to  a  complete  laboratory  course  in  all 
that  part  of  the  higher  analysis  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
engineering  student  should  be  well  versed. 

The  course  should  be  lecture  and  seminarium  and  individual, 
more  after  the  manner  of  the  German  Technische  Hechschule. 
The  text-book  should  become  a  book  of  reference.  The  instructor 
should  know  clearly  aud  be  able  to  state  accurately  the  limitations 
of  his  methods,  but  abstruse  discussions  of  obscure  points   should 
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be  postponed  as  long^  as  a  due  regard  for  logical  development  wil 
allow.  Time  is  wasted  in  removing  difficulties  the  existence  and 
importance  of  which  the  student  has  not  not  recognised. 

These  are  some  of  the  necessary  extensions  into  college  work 
of  the  reformation  now  urged  upon  the  secondary  schools,  and 
though  every  one  of  them  seems  familiar  enough  when  taken 
separately,  all  together  their  united  application  to  the  mathematical 
courses  in  our  technical  colleges  amounts  to  a  departure  from  our 
present  traditional  methods  little  short  of  revolutionary. 

lu  recent  years  mathematical  instruction  iu  the  United  States 
has  greatly  improved  in  its  thought  content,  but  it  has  responded 
slowly  and  conservatively  to  modern  methods.  We  are  still  more 
English  than  German.  In  the  work  of  training  a  master  of  the 
physical  sciences  the  text-book  and  the  senseless  repetition  of 
words  and  formulas  have  been  replaced  by  the  lecture,  the  labora- 
tory and  the  seminarium.  Why  should  not  mathematics,  so  in- 
timately related  to  them,  follow  their  lead  and  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  modern  methods  carried  to  their  logical  completion 
concerning  the  development  of  the  department  of  applied  science." 

In  the  announcement  published  in  the  last  calendar  of  the 
University,  the  importance  of  mathematics  was  insisted  on  in  these 
words,  ''The  first  year  gives  the  foundation,  and  consists  mainly 
of  theoretical  work  and  the  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry 
needed."  Mathematics  make  the  exact  man,  still  more  than  the 
writing  exalted  by  Bacon. 


ADVANCE  CANADA. 

The  first  turbine  steamer  for  the  Atlantic  has  just  been 
launched  from  the  Belfast  yards  for  the  first  class  Canadian  mail 
service.      Her  name  is  the  Victorian  of  the  Allan  line. 


The  first  successful  lift-lock   and   the  largest   in  the   world  is 
situate  in  the  progressive  inland  city,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Even  thoug"h  the  fiery  visitation  of  December  last  is  yet  deeply 
graven  on  the  tablets  of  sorrowful  memory,  we  recog"nize  the  chas- 
tening hand,  and  we  are  mindful  ever  of  our  consolations  and  of  our 
gains  in  spite  of  misfortune.  We  are  conscious  too  of  the  unex- 
ampled peace  and  prosperity  of  our  native  land.  Wherefore  let  us 
join  in  the  great  autumnal  hymn  of  gratitude,  in  the  words  of  our 
beautiful  liturgy,  than  which  none  are  more  apt  and  appropriate. 

*'  We  return  Thee  thanks  O  Lord  for  all  Thy  benefits,  who 
livest  and  reignest  world  without  end." 


AVE,   VALE. 

The  Britannia  Rugby  Football  Association  has  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  factor  to   be   counted  in  the  full   tourneys.     The  Brit's  in  all 
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their  twenty  years  never  landed  the  trophy,  but  their  is  not  an 
inglorious  exit.  Long-  ag^o  they  won  interprovincial  fame,  as  an 
agg"regation  of  manly  men  ready  to  meet  odds  and  sure  defeat  for 
love  of  the  game.  May  they  hand  over  to  the  mountaineers  the 
traditions  of  the  past. 

RELIABILITY. 

Be  reliable  ! — The  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  is  trustworthy 
In  other  words  cultivate  a  capacity  for  confidence  and  be  a  man  to 
be  counted  on.  Consider  the  g-rimy  engineer  in  his  cramped  cabin, 
the  throttle  wide  open,  his  eye  gleaming-  along  the  ribbons  of  steel 
that  meet  in  the  hazy  distance.  A  machine,  you  say.  Verily  a 
machine  !  And  his  composition  must  be  as  free  from  flaw  as  the 
throbbing  giant  that  bears  him  on.  He  must  be  reliable,  for  great 
are  his  responsibilities.  We  too  have  responsibilities,  none  of 
them  trivial  or  negligeable,  and  we  may  not  shirk  them,  no,  not 
until  that  final  uncontrollable  accident,  when  our  living  freight  shall 
be  hurled  into  the  hereafter.  Be  like  the  engineer,  reliable;  be  on 
time  ;  keep  your  opportunities  ;  stick  to  your  word. 


SECOND  WIND. 

The  sprinter  who  is  yet  but  a  tyro,  knows  how  the  first  burst 
of  speed  exhausts  the  system.  Then  as  the  circulation  adjusts  itself 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  call  on  the  respiratory  function,  comes 
the  sense  oi  reliet  and  the  deep  breathing,  that  makes  possible  the 
long,  hard  lope  for  miles.  With  the  intellect  too,  the  undisciplined 
ardor  of  a  start  has  a  momentary  reaction.  But  if  the  effort  con- 
tinue, the  mental  powers  settle  down  to  steady  methodical  action. 
We  may  call  this  by  analogy — second  wind.  An  earnest  student 
may  be  puflfed  out,  as  it  were,  and  not  a  little  dismayed  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  September,  but  the  *  second  wind  '  is  due  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  Let  each  student  cultivate  the  *  second 
wind  '   habit  in  the  study-hall   gymnasium. 
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NON-COMMITTAL. 

Party  Government  was  given  to  us  by  the  Mother  ot  Parlia- 
ments, thanks  in  part  to  George's  ignorance,  in  part  to  Walpole's 
finesse.  The  system  with  its  Whig  and  Tory,  from  its  very  incep- 
tion presented  to  the  patient  world  the  unheard  of  novelty  of  a 
cabinet  executive  anJ  a  prime  minister.  These  innovations  con- 
stitute a  distinct  step  in  the  evolution  of  those  realities  of  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  Government  known  as  the  Magna 
Charter,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Petition  of  Right.  With  them 
has  come  that  new  and  far-reaching  power  stronger  than  armies  in 
battle  array — public  opinion. 

The  machinery  of  goverment  in  the  Isles  of  Britain  is  just  now 
menaced  with  motor  ataxis.  This  is  not  indeed  to  be  ascribed 
to  defective  machinery,  nor  yet  to  the  strategy  of  the  obstruc- 
tionist, but  rather  to  the  false  positien  the  English  voter  has  taken 
on  things  educational,  fiscal,  and,  we  may  add — Hibernian. 

The  identical  party  system,  British  of  birth,  flourishes  to-day 
on  this  Western  Continent.  This  fall  sees  simultaneously  general 
elections  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States.  A 
three-ring  circus,  you  say.  Not  so  !  A  very  serious  aff'air 
it  is  in  sooth  ;  the  destinies  of  America  are  wound  up  in  the  surg- 
ing of  those  free  peoples  towards  ideals  of  prosperity  and  fair-play. 
It  costs  the  country  a  penny,  but  it  gives  satisfaction,  this  going 
regularly  to  the  country  ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  intermittent 
safety-valve  to  vent  the  vapors  of  restless  agitation.  Are  we  lo 
opine  that  beyond  that  the  system  is  a  failure.  Not  exactly,  for 
since  there  are  so  many  men  of  many  minds,  few  questions  ot 
public  import  escape  thorough  ventilation  under  the  procedure  as 
it  now  obtains.  Facts  are  eventually  got  at,  and  they  are  pro- 
verbially stubborn  things  **that  wiima  ding,  but  aye  maun  be 
respekit." 

In  the  Republic,  the  Democrat  does  not  stand  out  distinctly 
from  the  Republican,  for  our  cousins  are  making  it  a  personal 
issue.  With  us,  chis  year  the  party  element  is  not  very  much  to 
the  fore.  With  the  Canadians  the  worry  seems  to  centre  about 

the  site  and  extent  of  a  projected  railway, — and  here  seemingly 
there  is  not  an  amazing  difference  of  platform. 
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But  nevertheless  the  party  spirit  and  organization  are  there 
backing  the  big  chiefs.  Behind  the  bandyiug  of  sounding  words 
such  as  Protection  andFr^^e  Trade,  lurk  great  elemental  opposed 
ideas  informing  the  instinctive  antagonism  of  rival  camps.  With 
the  United  States,  these  are  *  American  expansion' as  opposed  to 
'Constitutionalism.'  At  home,  we  may  name  them  'Consolidated 
Canadianism  '  on  the  one  hand,  '  Imperialism  '  on  the  other.  These 
are  ideas  that  will  be  party  issues  in  the  future,  and  parties  are 
needed  to  fully  explore  and  examine  them  In  the  thoroughness 
of  Parliamenta.y  debate  and  in  the  vigilance  of  Oppositions  we 
look  forward  to  a  favorable  solution  of  our  problems.  What  will 
it  be.      Chi  lo  sa  ? 

RECENT  CONGRESSES. 

The  society  instinct  is  innate  in  the  race,  whatever  Jean  Jacques 
may  intrude  with  regard  to  initial  conventions  and  habits  resulting 
therefrom.  The  family,  the  nation,  the  race,  these  are  entities 
bound  to  last,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  world's  good.  The  friction 
and  the  emulation  of  the  component  parts  of  mankind  have  done 
much  and  will  do  more  for  humanity.  Therefore  is  it  that  variety 
in  unity  is  nature's  law,  even  in  the  world  of  humans. 

In  our  day  the  social  animal  has  cultivated  and  developed  the 
grouping  tendency  in  a  very  marked  manner.  We  have  unions, 
and  congresses,  alliances  and  federations,  company's,  conven- 
tions and  clubs  ;  the  names  are  incorporated  in  our  everyday 
language,  so  true  is  that  most  people  are  joiners  of  something  or 
other.  These  minor  ramifications  of  the  social,  the  organizing 
instinct  are,  abstraction  made  of  fad  and  exaggeration,  productive 
of  much  good,  but  unfortunately  they  constitute  world  forces  that 
may  be   prostituted  to  do  the   battles  of  evil  against   the  true  and 

the  good. 

During  the  few  weeks  just  passed,  four  important  and  charac- 
teristic gatherings  have  attracted  the  world's  notice.  They  are 
the  Eucharistic  Congress^  at  New  York,  the  Infidel  Congress  at 
Rome,  the  Socialist  Rally  at  Berlin  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
General  Conference  at  St.  Louis.  We  give  them  purposely  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  bring  out  the  antithesis.  The  Eucharistic 
Congress  was  one  of  tl^e  greatest  g^atherings  of  Catholic  prelates 
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and  priests  ever  held  in  America,  to  manifest  Catholic  faith  in  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  "This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood"  ;  the 
Infidel  meeting  was  one  organized  and  engineered  by  the  irre- 
ligious sect  which  has  usurped  headquarters  in  Rome  of  the  spo 
liation  ;  the  Socialistic  meeting  had  for  aim  the  reiteration  of  their 
unchristian  program  for  the  securing  of  earthly  blessedness  ;  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  men  came  together  to  do  real  work  in  uplift- 
ing the  disinherited  proletariat,  by  exemplifying  the  golden  rule. 

The  two  Catholic  gatherings  have  been  fully  described  under 
'  Religious  Topics '. 

The  Socialist  gathering,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  cosmopoli- 
tan, including  a  representative  from  far-off  Japan,  and  numerous 
up  to  the  five-hundred  mark.  Their  harmony,  it  appears,  was 
marred  by  a  serious  split.  Strangely  enough  the  German  Social- 
ists under  Karl  Marx  are  of  the  orthodox  revolutionary  type,  while 
the  French,  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Commune,  advise,  under 
Jaures,  Parliamentary  tactics,  or  rational  methods  as  opposed  to  the 
violent  ones  oi  the  revolution.  Coincident  with  this  hitch  comes 
the  news  that  American  Federated  Labor  has  rejected  the  Socialis- 
tic  platform  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  fact  however  remains  that  on  the  main  issue,  which  is 
ever  the  redistribution  of  property  and  the  levelling  of  heads,  the 
Socialistic  convention  was  a  unit  ;  they  differed  but  as  to  ways 
and  means.  The  Continental  Socialist  with  German  method, 
and  French  daring  and  enthusiasm,  will  be  heard  from  distinctly 
before  the  century  is  old. 

The  flocking  to  Rome  of  the  esprits  forts  of  all  Europe  did  not 
seriously  disturb  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  for  the  twentieth 
century  infidel  is  confessedly  a  lightweight.  The  assembly  offered 
a  theme  truly  worthy  of  Carducci  the  laureate  of  degenerate  Italy 
and  that  text  of  Daniel  on  the  abomination  of  desolation  sitting  in 
the  holy  place,  fits  hsre  very  aptly. 

There  is  an  Italy  however,  the  Italy  of  the  logical  mind, 
of  the  sense  of  fitness  and  of  the  artistic  temperament,  for  whom 
the  faith  will  ever  be  a  second  nature  ;  who  indeed  are  close  to  the 
great  heart  of  nature  and  know  its  beauty,  but  who  reason  from 
its  beauty  and  its  harmony  and  look  through  to  the  Architect  and 
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Artificer.  To  them  and  to  the  world,  the  consecrated  authority  of 
the  g"reatest  society  the  world  possesses,  speaks  of  the  definition  ot 
the  dogrna  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an  event  unique  in  the 
history  of  devotion  to  the  mother  of  our  heavenly  life,  and  invites 
souls  to  join  in  a  mig-hty  striving-  with  the  God  of  pardon. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.   WM.   GEORGE. 

One  of  our  staff,  Mr.  James  George,  was  absent  a  few 
days,  assisting"  at  the  last  sad  rites  over  the  remains  of  his  uncle 
Mr.  Wm.  George  of  Eganville.  To  J.  George  '06,  to  Mr.  Leo 
George,  a  son  of  the  deceased  whom  many  of  us  remember,  and 
to  all  the  bereaved  relatives,  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy* 
Requiescat  in  pace. 


MISS  COLLIN. 

We  are  grieved  to  have  to  announce  also  in  our  columns  the 
death  ot  Miss  Collin,  the  young  sister  of  Mr.  A.  Collin,  of  this 
year's  graduating  class.  Miss  Collin  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age  and  died  after  a  very  brief  illness.  To  Mr.  Collin  and  to  the 
friends  of  this  little  girl  the  Review  conveys  the  heartfelt  condol- 
ence of  all  the  students.      R.LP. 


The  sad  news  of  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Canon  McCarthy  of  St. 
Bridget's  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Twohey  of  Trenton,  Ont.,  comes  to  us  too 
late   for  a  full   obituary   notice.      A  sketch   of  their  work   will  be 


given  next  month.      R.I. P. 


ur  Alumtii 


(SisKing  ]^^  ct  Orai)d   w 


OT>9e, 


(The  first  of  our  '  Alumni  series  '  is  contributed,  b)-  a  member  of  the  class  of  "74,  whose 
countenance  beams  below.  As  author  ot  volumes  of  note,  and  as  editor  of  the  "Pen"  and  the 
"  True  Witness,"  he  has  won  a  Canadian  reputation.  He  is  at  present  official  translator  in  the 
Houst'  i">f  Coin mor s.  -  I'll).) 


THIRTY  years  have  gone 
past — almost  to  the  day— and 
I  still  remember  that  eventful 
afternoon.  It  was  in  October, 
1874.  The  hour  was  4:30 
p.m.,  and  the  day  of  the  week 
was  Monday.  We  had  suffered 
t\\  o  weeks  from  the  autumn 
rains,  and  had  in  vain  looked 
forward  for  a  day  to  play  our 
great  base-ball  match.  We 
had  two  famous  *'  nines  "  that 
year,  and  we  were  very  anx- 
ious, before  the  winter  came, 
to  test  their  prospectiveclaims 
to  the  college  championship. 
We  did  not  then  call  our 
Alma  Mater  the  "  Univer- 
sity 
St.  Joseph's  College. 


J.  K.  FoRAN,  Lit,  D- 
journalist  and  Poet.     Born,  Aylmer,  P-Q.,   1857. 


it    was   still    grand   old 


We  had  only  Thursday  afternoon  in  each  week,  and  every 
Thursday  it  rained  like  fury.  Besides  we  did  not  care  to  have 
such  a  match  played  on  the  college  grounds,  for  we  had  a  much 
better  campus  out  at  the  Farm.  In  a  word  we  were  badly  in  need 
of  a  grand  conge.  To  wait  a  whole  day  for  base-ball,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  same  were  two  very  different  things — at  least  in  those 
days.  It  is  true  the  Indian  Summer  had  apparently  come  on  Sun- 
day,   for   Monday   was  a  glorious   day,    and   the  wise    ones — who 
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were  weather  prophets — predicted  a  splendid  Tuesday.  Hence  the 
hurried  meeting  on  the  hand-ball  alley,  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Monday. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a  grand  cong6.  The 
only  difficulty  was  to  find  a  spokesman.  Our  class  was  the  one 
selected  to  do  the  asking  ;  and  our  class  had  to  select  one  of  its 
number  to  make  the  speech.  We  were  five  .  James  Burns,  Thos. 
Cole,  John  Sloan,  Henry  Lajoie  and  the  writer.  Lajoie  being  an 
externe  had  gone  home  that  afternoon  ;  Burns  claimed  that  he  had 
asked  on  the  last  occasion  ;  Sloan  said  he  was  not  feeling;-  well  ; 
Cole  had  caught  a  cold  that  he  said  prevented  him  from  speaking 
fluently.  In  fine,  the  task  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  least  com- 
petent as  well  as  the  smallest  of  the  five — though  none  of  us  were 
giants. 

At  five  o'clock  the  bell  would  ring  for  study  ;  so  we  had  to 
bestir  ourselves.  Father  Tabaret  was  in  his  room.  We  knew  it, 
for  we  had  seen  him  standing  in  his  window.  All  that  was  to  be  done 
was  to  %o  up  to  the  main  hall,  pass  along  to  the  superior's  door, 
knock  and  wait  the  outcome.  Not  much  ot  a  feat,  you  will  say. 
Ah  !  the  reader  may  not  have  known  Father  Tabaret.  Kurokj 
advancing  on  Port  Arthur  did  not  need  more  courage  than  the  boy 
who  went  up  to  that  awful  door  to  ask  for  a  grand  cong6.  I  since 
learned  how  good  Father  Tabaret  would  laugh  to  himself  after  he 
had  given  us  a  terrible  fright  ;  but  I  then  imagined  that  there  must 
have  been  a  dead  fire  behind  the  cannon-like  roar  of  the  dreaded 
superior.  It  was  no  mean  adventure  to  stand  before  him,  to  with- 
stand his  frown,  to  brave  his  shout,  to  tace  his  apparent  anger,  to 
hear  his  awful  **  No  Sir."  And  yet  to  persist  and  persist  until  the 
assumed  lion  vanished  in  the  natural  meekness  of  the  lamb. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  as  we  five  ascended 
the  steps,  moved  along  the  corridor,  paused  at  the  door,  knocked 
timidly,  and  then  drew  back,  as  if  each  wanted  to  hide  behind  the 
other.  It  was  a  fearful  experience.  It  was  like  marching  to  your 
own  execution.  The  ordeal,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  five 
minutes.      I  will  try  to  recall  the  scene. 

As  the  door  flew  open,    Father  Tabaret,   towered   above  us 
seemingly  larger  than  ever  and  apparently  in  the  height  of  passion. 
Before  I  could  say  a  word,  he  shouted  :   "  Well,  what  is  it?  " 
*'  Father,"  I  began,   '*  we  have  come  " 
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**  I  see  you  have,"  in  a  still  fiercer  key.  "  And  why  did  you 
come  ?  " 

**  We've  had  bad  weather,  Father,"  I  said,  "ever  since  the 
last  week  of  September." 

*'  I  know  that  :  what  about  it  ?  " 

*'  The  weather  seems  to  have  improved  since  yesterday." 

"  Is  that  all  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Father,"  I  felt  as  if  I  were  g"oing  to  sink  into  the  College 
cellar,  "  we  expect  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow,  and    ........ 

"That  will  do  now  ;  you  need  not  disturb  me  to  tell  about 
the  weather,  go  back  to  the  yard." 

He  turned  as  if  to  shut  the  door,  when  I  picked  up  some  kind 
of  mad  courage,  (I  believe  I  then  would  have  faced  a  whole  battery 
alone),  and  continued  in  a  louder  voice  •  — 

"  We  want  to  have  our  fall  match,  and  we  want  to  have  it  at 
the  Farm,  and  before  it  rains  again,  and  we  require  a  whole  day 
for  that " 

The  door  was  almost  closed.  I  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
shout  the  final  *'  go,"  before  closing  it,  and  1  seized  the  opportun- 
ity and  continued  thus  :  — 

"We  want  a  Grand  Cong^  to-morrow  to  GO  to  the  Farm — 
just  say   the   word    Father — it  is  a  grand   chance   for  us — may  we 

GO." 

"  Go,"  shouted  the  Superior  and  the  door  was  slammed  in  our 
f  ices.  Down  the  hall  we  rushed,  out  to  the  yard,  and  as  Father 
Durocher  was  awaiting  us  to  know  the  result,  just  as  anxiously  as 
were  all  the  boys.      I  yelled  to  them  "  we  have  got  it." 

"  What  did  the  Superior  say  ?  "  asked  our  Prefect  of  discip- 
line. I  made  answer  at  once  : — "  He  said  for  us  to  GO  to  the 
Farm  to-morrow  to  play  the  fall  match." 

The  next  day  we  had  our  Grand  Cong6. 

In  the  evening,  after  all  had  returned  home  and  supper  was 
over,  Father  Tabaret  sent  for  me.  There  was  that  loveable  smile 
on  his  dear  face,  that  all  who  have  ever  fe4t  its  influence  can  never 
forget.      When  I  came  in  he  said  : — 

"  Boy,  how  comes  it  that  you  told  Father  Durocher,  that  I 
gave  you  a  Grand  Cong^  ?  You  know  I  did  not  say  *  yes  '  to  you 
yesterday." 
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I  felt  brave  this  time,  and  I  answered  :  "  You  did  not  use  the 
word  '  yes,'  but  when  I  asked  you  if  we  might  GO  to  the  Farm  for 
our  match  (and  that  meant  a  Grand  Cong-6),  you  said  *  GO'  ";  and 
atter  a  pause  I  added  "  and  we  obeyed  you  and  went," 

He  placed  his  hand  on  my  head  and  smilingly  said  :  *'  If  you 
are  never  a  priest,  you  will  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  politician."  Till 
this  day  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  intended  that  as  a  compliment  or 
otherwise — all  I  know  is  that  Father  Tabaret  was  prophetic  in  that 
instance  as  he  was  in  all  matters  of  graver  and  greater  moment 
that  interested  him. 

Thirty  years,  I  said,  have  passed  away  since  that  afternoon  in 
October  ;  and  those  years  have  carried  off  almost  all  those  who 
were  full  of  life  and  hope  on  that  day.  God's  rest  to  them  now. 
Father  Tabaret  is  no  more,  but  his  life  work  remains  as  the  most 
glorious  monument  that  could  be  raised  to  the  devoted  priest, 
the  great  missionary,  the  grand  educator.  He  was  one  of  the 
elect  in  the  world  beyond.  Last  summer  I  beheld  his  statue 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  glorious  institution  that  his  master-hand 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  building.  Like  Marius  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  that  statue  seemed  to  weep  over  the  ashes  and 
debris  at  its  base  ;  but  unlike  Carthage,  that  city  of  science  and 
faith  is  destined  to  arise  again  more  magnificent  than  ever,  and 
consequently  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  University  that 
Father  Tabaret  had  pictured  to  himself  in  his  dreams  of  the  future. 

Of  the  members  of  our  class,  three  entered  on  the  holy  avenue 
that  leads  to  the  altar, — two  of  them.  Burns  and  Cole,  have  passed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Militant  to  those  of  the  Church 
Triumphant.  The  third  is  none  other  than  that  zealous,  pious, 
beloved  priest  Feather  Sloan,  of  the  diocese  of  Ottawa, — long  may 
he  live  to  walk  the  pathway  of  his  selection  and  to  carry  out  in 
practice,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  lessons  learned  from  Father 
Tabaret  in  the  days  long  gone.  Of  the  remaining  members  of 
that  class,  Lajoie  is  now  a  leading  light  in  the  legal  circles  of  the 
great  city  of  Montreal,  and  the  writer  is  an  humble  scribbler,  who 
rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  his  boyhood's  companion,  and  whose 
only  merit  is  to  have  never  forgotten  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and 
faces  and  voices  of  those  who  also  cherish  them. 

Jos.  K.  FoRAN,  Lit.  D. 
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c/ riorun>  vJ  eTT>poruTT>  vJT lores. 

Rev.  Father  J.  E.  Tourangeau,  O.M.I.,  formerly  so  favorably 
known  as  professor  and  prefect  of  discipline  here,  and  later  master 
of  novices  at  the  Oblate  Novitiate,  Lachine,  has  been  appointed 
Provincial  of  the  Canadian  Province.      It  is  a  happy  choice. 

Rev.  Father  A.  iVntoine,  O.M.I.,  so  lon^  and  so  successfully 
connected  with  the  University,  as  professor  of  higher  mathematics 
and  sometime  prefect  of  discipline  and  also  of  studies,  has 
been  called  to  a  position  of  trust  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Ad  mul' 
tos  annos. 

Another  veteran  professor,  Rev.  Father  L.  Gervais,  O.M.I., 
for  many  years  in  charg^e  of  the  language  courses,  and  Prefect  of 
Studies,  has  been  named  Parish  Priest  at  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  P. Q-  May  continued  success  accom- 
pany him  in  his  new  environment. 

Rev.  Father  A.  B.  Roy,  O.M.I.,  under  whose  efficient  super- 
vision the  business  and  commercial  departments  outgrew  their 
quarters  in  the  old  building,  is  now  at  St.  Peter's  church,  Montreal. 
His  stern  face  that  masqued  the  kindest  of  hearts,  will  be  missed 
by  the  boys. 

May  the  best  of  success,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  athletic 
worlds,  attend  our  genial  Will  Kennedy,  who  has  entered  for 
medicine  in  Queens. 

Saturday  the  17th  was  marked  by  a  welcome  visit  from  Rev. 
M.  Fallon,  O.M.I.,  D.D.,  rector  of  Holy  Angels  College,  Buffalo, 
a  former  professor  and  Vice-Rector  of  this  our  Alma  Mater,  and 
one  whose  name  and  fame,  as  a  foot-ball  coach  of  the  Garnet  and 
Grey,  will  long  remain  green. 

We  acknowledge  a  pleasant  call  from  Felix  French  of  the 
champion  Varsity  team  of  1901. 

Rev.  D.  McDonald,  for  six  years  the  king-pin  of  the  Varsity 
fourteen,  and  now  the  well-known  parish-priest  of  Glen  Robert- 
son,   Ont.,   honored  us  with  a  visit  on  the   2c:th. 

Joseph  Black  of  Marmora,  Ontario,  paid  his  Alma  Mater,  a 
flying  visit  on  the  day  of  the  College-Montreal  foot-ball  match. 


AtHletics. 

THE    SEASON'S   RECORD. 

The  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  in  which  the  Athletic 
season  opened  gradually  assumed  a  more  hopeful  form  as  the 
season  advanced.  So  that  when  the  schedule  opened  on  October 
ist,  College  was  able  to  place  a  well-balanced  team  on  the  field. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  Tuesday,  September  26th, 
Britannia,  who  found  themselves  unable  to  place  a  team  on  the 
field,  disbanded,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  League.  Westmount, 
who  had  already  been  conditionally  accepted  in  senior  company, 
took  the  vacant  place  and  dates.  This  brought  them  to  Ottawa 
for  the  opening  game  with  College. 

Westmount's  record  in  intermediate  company  had  preceded 
them,  so  the  Collegians  expected  an  interesting  game.  In  this 
they  were  not  disappointed  as  the  boys  from  the  'Mount  are  all 
scientific  exponents  of  the  game,  and  with  a  little  experience  in 
senior  company  can  make  the  best  of  them  hustle  to  win, 

Westmount  6. — College   ii. 
As  the  game  went,  the  wearers  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  were 
victorious,  by  the  score  of  1 1  points  to  6.    It  was  free  from  rough- 
ness, and  being  very  open,  was  a  splendid  one  to  view  from  a  spec- 
tator's standpoint.     The  team  and  officials  were  : — 
Full-back  —   Durocher. 

I  O'Brien, 
Halves  <^  J.  Gleeson, 

(  Masson. 

(  McCreadie, 
Scrimmage   <  Brennan, 

(  \.  McDonald. 

Walters  (Capt.) 
Boucher, 
Jones, 
Filiatrault, 
Nagle, 
^Lonergan. 

Referee  Johnson,  and  Umpire  McKenna,   had  little  to  do,    as 

there  were  few  close  decisions  to  be  given. 


Wings 
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Rough  Riders  7. — College  14. 

Though  much  interest  was  evinced  in  the  advent  of  the  West- 
mount  team,  the  main  topic  of  conversation  tor  weeks  among  the 
students  was  the  coming  clash  with  the  Rough  Riders  on  October 
8th.  Those  chosen  to  uphold  the  honor  and  retrieve  the  past 
defeats  of  College  at  the  hands  of  the  Riders,  had  practiced  faith- 
fully and  were  never  more  confident  of  victory.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cess rose  high  in  the  breast  of  every  student  and  professor  and 
communicated  itself  to  the  team.  The  day  fixed  for  the  great 
game  proved  to  be  an  ideal  one,  and  as  Captain  Walters'  bunch  of 
**  Garnet  and  Grey  "  braves  stepped  on  the  gridiron,  they  were 
greeted  with  a  V-A-R  that  told  plainer  than  words  what  hopes 
were  centered  in  them.  And  nobly  did  that  XIV  respond  to  the 
call  of  their  admirers.  The  game  was  not  long  in  progress  when 
it  became  evident  that  College  were  masters  of  the  situation  in  all 
departments  of  the  game. 

In  the  scrimmage,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  strong  part 
of  the  Riders  team,  McCreadie,  Brennan  and  McDonald  for  College, 
rushed  matters  as  they  wished.  Beside  them,  at  third  wing, 
Walters  and  Boucher  gave  the  greatest  of  protection  to  the  quar- 
ter, besides  tearing  the  opposing  line  to  pieces,  when  they  held  the 
ball.  Harry  James,  one  of  the  old  guard,  showed  that  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  old  time  effectiveness,  whilst  Filiatrault  rushed  his 
cover  off  his  feet  and  with  Nagle  and  Lonergan  played  havoc  with 
the  Ottawa  backs.  Kearns  at  quarter-back  for  College  bucked 
the  line  and  passed  to  the  halves  with  unerring  precision.  Gleeson's 
phenomen:il  punting  was  the  feature  of  the  day,  and  elicited  un- 
stinted applause  from  the  spectators.  O'Brien  never  played  better 
in  all  his  foot-ball  career,  whilst  Jim  Murphy  who  replaced  Masson 
on  the  side  half,  displayed  all  his  old-time  fleetness  and  elusiveness. 
Unfortunately,  Murphy  was  not  long  playing  when,  in  an  attempt 
to  put  him  out  of  the  game,  he  received  a  nasty  kick  in  the  side  of 
the  head.  He  pluckily  continued  to  play  the  game  to  the  end. 
Durocher  at  full-back  had  little  work  to  display  his  abilities.  When 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  final  call  of  time.  Riders  had  scored  7 
points,  whilst  the  students  just  doubled  this  score 

The  close  of  the  game  was  the  signal  for  such  a  burst  of  en- 
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thusiasm  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed  on  the  old  College  campus, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  victory  resounded  in  all  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  College  men  to  uphold  the  prowess  of  old  Varsity  were  : 
Durocher,  Murphy,  Gleeson,  O'Brien,  Kearns,  McCreadie,  Bren- 
nan,  McDonald,  Walters  (Capt.),  Boucher,  James,  Filiatrault, 
Nagle  and  Lonergan. 

Referee  Molson  and  Umpire  Lash  had  the  players  well  in 
hand  throughout  the  game. 

After  the  game  the  Honorary  President,  Mr.  Slattery,  enter- 
tained the  players  and  Executive  to  a  banquet  at  the  Russell 
House.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  everyone  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated the  kindness  of  Mr.  Slattery,  and  all  were  agreed  that  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  at  which  they 
had  ever  been  privileged  to  be  present. 

Montreal  ii — College  io. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ottawas  bv  Collesre  the  race  for  cham- 
pionship  honors  centered  between  Montreal  and  the  Students 
Both  had  won  two  games  and  lost  none  ;  and  both  were  confident 
-  of  taking  the  leading  place  on  October  1 5th .  College  had  but  one 
change,  in  that  Mike  Shea  replaced  Murphy,  who  was  still  unable 
to  play.  Montreal  were  strengthened  since  last  year  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  four  of  Britannia's  best  players. 

As  there  was  but  one  man  on  whom  both  teams  could  agree 
for  referee  and  he  could  not  act,  and  as  no  Ottawa  man  was  accep- 
table to  Montreal,  College  were  forced  to  leave  the  appointment 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Union.  The  result  was  that 
a  certain  Mr.  Ross  was  commissioned  to  wield  the  whistle  in  the 
most  important  game  of  the  season.  His  attempt  at  oflRciating 
with  that  of  the  umpire  was  one  of  the  rankest  ever  seen  on  Varsity 
Oval,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  students  had  the 
better  of  the  play  through  the  whole  game,  the  decisions  of  this 
gentleman  at  critical  moments  were  so  disastrous  to  College  that 
when  the  whistle  blew  for  full  time  the  wearers  of  the  "  Garnet 
and  Grey  "  were  found  to  have  the  small  end  of  the  score.  Of 
course  the  game  was  lost,  and  the  reader  may  think  that  we  can- 
not accept  defeat  with  good  grace,  and  as  a  morning  contempor- 
ary says,  '*  regrets  avail  nothing  when    the  game   is   lost,"   but  it 
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was,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  exasperating,  unfortunate  defeat  for 
College,  from  the  fact  that  College  had  the  better  of  the  play  and 
to  a  good  substantial  degree  at  that.  But  tor  a  couple  of  inci- 
dents in  which  the  '  garnet  and  grey  '  "  were  wronged,"  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  in  a  manner  disastrous  to  all  chance  of  victory, 
they  would  have  won  out  with  a  good  lead  to  spare.  Now,  as  it 
is  not  the  first  time  in  late  years  in  which  college  have  had  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  officials,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
assert  our  feelings  in  the  matter.  All  we  seek  is  a  fair  chance 
and  if  we  cannot  secure  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  should  take 
other  means  to  obtain  fair  play. 

The  game  in  itself  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  nerve- 
racking  ever  played  on  Varsity  Oval,  for  the  result  was  in 
doubt  until  the  last  second. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  fortune  which  placed  the  students 
behind  in  the  score,  Capt.  Walters  threw  his  men  into  the  oppos- 
ing line  with  renewed  vigor,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness  they 
tore  their  way  to  their  opponents  goal  only  to  lose  ground  on  some 
decision  of  the  referee.  Nothing  daunted  even  by  being  called 
back  from  over  the  line  College  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  About 
six  o'clock  time  was  called  with  Montreal  one  point  ahead  and  the 
ball  on  their  five  yard  line. 


On  Sunday,  October  the  second,  a  battle  royal  was  fought 
on  'Varsity  oval  between  two  teams  of  College  juniors.  It  was  a 
hard  fought  battle,  a  battle  in  which  neither  team  could  be  pro- 
nounced decidedly  the  superior.  For  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if 
neither  side  would  score,  but,  when  the  whistle  announced  the  end 
of  play,  the  team  captained  by  Bastien  had  five  points  to  its  credit, 
and  T.  Bawlf  s  XIV,  which  included  Tom  O'Grady,  did  not  have  any. 

A  hard  fought  battle  we  said  !  And  why  should  it  not  have 
been  hard  fought  ?  Was  there  not  a  bag  of  big,  red,  ripe,  juicy 
apples,  the  gift  of  the  Bursar,  awaiting  the  victors  ?  Well  the 
others  won  them,  and  O'G.  did  not  have  a  look-in.  Not  that  Tom 
did  not  play  a  hard  game,  He  worked  like  Trojan,  and,  it  victory 
did  not  perch  on  the  banners  of  Bawlf's  brigade,  it  was  not  Tom's 
fault  His  style  of  play  was  somewhat  too  scrappy,  however.  He 
manifested  temper  overmuch.      Three  times  he  was  bidden  by   the 
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umpire  to  seek  the  soft,  green  grass  over  near  where  Father  Kelly 
was  standing, — first,  for  grinding  his  teeth  at  Courtois,  second, 
for  sticking  his  toes  in  the  ground  at  Normandin,  and  third  for 
assaulting  umpire  O'Neil  by  pushing  him  from  behind. 

Cavanagh'b  game  was  '  punk.'  There  was  one  soft  spot  of 
grass  in  the  field  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  preference, 
(perhaps  because  it  had  such  an  ^/w^r^/^ appearance).  At  any  rate 
he  occupied  it  nearly  all  the  afternoon.  In  several  cases  he  missed 
passes  from  the  quarter  by  being  engaged  at  the  time  in  tightening 
his  belt,  or  in  adjusting  the  loose  end  of  the  laces  of  his  vest. 

P.  Shaw  played  an  affectionate  game.  He  was  ruled  off  once 
nevertheless  for  saying  ''  O  h — 1."  There  is  some  talk  of  protest- 
ing this  decision  of  the  umpire  however,  as  Shaw's  trainer,  J.  B., 
claims  it  was  "  held  ball  "  he  said.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
Mr.  Shaw  was  sit^^ing  on  the  ball. 

The  shining  lights  among  the  twenty-eight  players  were  easily 
M-l-e  and  Sc-y.  Many  in  the  grand  stand  were  heard  to  remark 
that  they  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  the  game  was  a  fistic  en- 
counter between  Ch-t-d  and  G-r-rd.  It  ended  quite  amicably  how- 
ever when  C-rt-s  said  '*  Laisse  le  faire." 

A  feature  of  the  play  was  the  spectacular  work  of  A.  Rey- 
nolds in  the  scrimmage. 

At  the  end  of  the  game  Tom  O'G  was  carried  off  the  field  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  admirers. 


On  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  a  keenly  contested  game  was  played 
on  the  Oval  between  the  College  second  and  third  team.  In  spite 
of  the  score,  q  to  o,  the  teams  were  very  evenly  matched,  and  the 
thirds  certainly  made  a  very  good  showing  against  the  seniors. 
The  second  team  will  have  to  play  better  foot-ball  if  they  wish  to 
retain  that  Bryson-Carling  trophy  which  last  year's  team  won  with 
such  glory.  Our  seconds  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  last  year, 
but  their  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  much  stronger.  Wake 
up  seconds  !  The  Rough  Rider  II.  are  confident  of  winning  back 
the  cup,  and  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  prevent  them.  Alex.  Mac- 
donald  and  Larry  Brennan  were  respectively  referee  and  umpire, 
and  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Here's  to  the  strugg^le  of  town  and  gfovvn, 

How  the  GoUeg-e  team  brought  the  Riders  down, 

How  Gleeson  gleed,  as  they  '  also  ran,' 
And  Walters  waltzed  with  the  Clancy  clan. 

Rough  Riders  7 — College  id. 

So  read  the  score  at  the  call  of  time  in  the  second  encounter 
of  the  season,  between  College  and  Riders.  Twice  they  met  and 
twice  within  a  fortnight  the  wearers  of  the  garnet  and  grey 
emerged  triumphant  over  their  once  mighty  rivals,  in  red,  white 
and  black.  The  22nd  of  October  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  Ottawa.  Politics  which  had  engrossed  the  minds  of  all 
for  weeks  were  forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  foot-ball. 
For  was  it  not  the  day  when  the  vanquished  Riders  of  two  weeks 
previous  were  to  attempt  to  lower  the  colors  of  the  victorious  Col- 
legians ?  Both  teams  were  prepared  to  do  their  best  and  the  large 
crowd  who  visited  Lansdowne  Park  received  the  worth  of  their 
money.  Mr.  Herbert  Molson  and  Dr.  Patch  of  Montreal,  the  offi- 
cials for  the  day,  performed  their  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  both  teams  and  spectators,  and  had  the  team  well  in  hand  at  all 
stages.  Captain  Walters  won  the  toss  for  College,  and  elected  to 
play  with  the  wind  and  sun  in  the  rear.  The  game  was  not  long 
in  progress  when  Shillington  who  wrenched  his  ankle  in  the  Mon- 
treal-Rider game  laid  up  and  was  replaced  by  Morley  Walters. 
Sheriff,  another  Rough  Rider,  could  not  stand  the  pace,  and  was 
replaced  by  Sandy  Cameron.  Both  substitutes  are  old  veterans 
and  decided  acquisitions  to  the  team.  Though  the  students 
played  a  more  or  less  listless  game  at  the  opening,  they  secured  in 
the  first  half,  two  touches  in  goal,  a  safety  touch,  two  rouges  and 
an  unconverted  try  whilst  the  Ottawas'  tally  was  nil.  This  scor- 
ing on  the  part  of  College,  was  mainly  due  to  the  splendid  punting 
of  Gleeson  and  the  agressiveness  of  Capt.  Walters  and  Filion. 
Supporters  of  the  garnet  and  grey  expected  more  in  the  first  half, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  students  could  not  hold  their 
veteran  opponents  within  this  score  for  the  next  half. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  second  half,  the  old  spirit  seemed 
to  have  seized  the  Collegians,  and  except  once  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  game,  when  the  Riders  were   allowed   to    score    a  try,    th 
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boys  in  garnet  and  grey  played  perfect  ball.  Gleeson,  who  had 
been  badly  hurt  pluckily  remained  on  the  field,  but  went  to  side- 
half  whilst  Shea  took  centre-half,  Capt.  Walters  by  his  herculean 
efforts  kept  his  men  fighting  nobly  to  retain  our  advantage.  Dr. 
Kearns  at  quarter-back  stamped  himself  as  the  best  playing  the 
position  to-day.  The  scrimmage  played  a  strong  steady  game, 
whilst  the  wings  worried  the  Ottawa  backs  until  they  could  do 
absolutely  nothing.  It  was  simply  magnificent  to  see  the  stu- 
dents run  the  ball  from  their  own  ten  yard  line  to  their  opponents 
five  yard  line,  either  by  scrimmage,  line-bucking  or  running. 

At  the  call  of  time,  a  great  silence  fell  on  the  spectators.  The 
rooters  for  the  red,  white  and  black,  were  in  despair  ;  but  for  the 
rest  it  was  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Suddenly  the  pent-up  feel- 
ings of  the  final  moments  of  suspense  found  utterance,  and  before 
any  of  them  could  realize  it  the  heroes  of  old  Varsity  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  cheering  multitude  who  bore  them  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  dressing  rooms.  The  whole  route  of  the  victors  home  was 
lined  with  happy,  cheery  supporters,  and  their  hearty  congratula" 
tions  fully  repaid  the  players  for  all  the  hard  knocks  of  the  day. 

After  the  game  the  executive  invited  the  team  as  their  guests 
to  the  theatre,  where  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 


©f  i^ocal  ]^T>terest. 


THE  CHArjCELLOR'S  VISIT. 

On  the  29th  September,  our  beloved  Archbishop,  Most 
Reverend  Joseph  T.  Duhamel  favored  us  by  celebrating  the  annual 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled 
in  St.  Joseph's  Church.  After  the  profession  of  faith  made  to  the 
ordinary  by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  His  Grace  was  the  recip- 
ient of  two  addresses  from  the  undergraduates.  Mr.  John  Burke 
'05  of  Ottawa  represented  the  boys  of  English  speech,  Mr.  Raoul 
Lapointe  '05  the  French   Canadians. 

The  text  of  the  address  in  English  follows — 

To    the    Most    Reverend    Joseph    Thomas    Duhamel,    D.D., 
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Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  ; — 
Your  Grace  : — Your  annual  visit  to  this  institution  which 
owes  so  much  ot  its  prosperity  to  your  kind  protection  and  bene- 
volent assistance,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  nnost  welcome  events 
of  the  scholastic  year.  Your  presence  with  us  to-day  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  the  first  since  the  disastrous  fire 
of  December  last,  is  for  us  an  occasion  of  joy  and  gratitude.  We 
are  not  indeed  unmindful  of  the  many  favors  which  Your  Grace 
has  either  personally  bestowed  on  the  University  of  Ottawa,  or 
secured  through  your  powerful  influence  We  feel  proud  of  our 
alma  mater^  of  her  lofty  rank  among  institutions  of  her  kind,  of 
her  wonderful  vitality  under  trying  ordeals.  We  know  that  future 
generations  will  point  to  your  revered  name  and  recognize  in  you, 
after  God,  the  author,    the  custodian,  the  father  of  it  all. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright  ;  the  white  walls  of  the 
New  Arts  building  loom  majestic  against  the  sky  ;  the  Theological, 
Philosophical  and  \rts  courses  are  in  full  swing,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance  has  not  at  all  diminished  Their  loyalty 
to  ahna  mater  we  feel  to  be  an  earnest  of  their  loyalty  to  you  and 
to  the  faith  and  the  authority  which  you  represent. 

May  Almighty  God,  to  whom  be  thanksgiving,  long  spare  you 
to  revisit  our  home,  to  watch  and  ward  the  destinies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa. 

The  Students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

His  Grace  replied  in  both  languages  congratulating  the  boys 
on  their  good  fortune  and  exhorting  them  to  continued  effort. 


The  Debating  Society  has  been  organized  for  another  year, 
In  so  doing  the  members  have  acted  wisely  and  well,  and  show 
that  they  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  society.  This 
early  organization  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the 
annual  meeting,  augurs  a  most  successful  year  for  the  Ottawa 
University  Debating  Society.     The  officers  elected  were  : — 

Director,  Rev.  J.  H.  Sherry,  O.M.I.,  D.D.  ;  President,  J. 
Torseney,  '06  ;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Jones,  '07  ;  Treasurer,  R.  J. 
Byrnes,  '05. 

Councillors,  J.  McNeil,  '07  ;  J.  J.  Freeland,  '05  ;  T.  J.  Sloan. 
'06. 
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With  such  an  executive,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  body 
should  not  prosper.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  co-operation  of  the 
members.  Great  trouble  has  always  been  experienced  in  collect- 
ing the  fees  and  in  securing-  men  to  take  the  debates.  Such  should 
not  be  the  case.  When  one  considers  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  debating,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  the  executive 
finds  trouble  in  the  securing  of  debaters  during  the  season.  A 
little  more  spirit — like  that  which  animated  the  members  of  the 
French  Society  last  year,  and  which  rendered  it  so  successful — is 
all  that  is  necessary.  If  you  are  a  member  at  all,  you  should  be 
willing  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  you.  If  you  are  not  so  in- 
clined, then,  don't  join  the  society  at  all. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  and  the  Inter-Collegiate  debate 
will  take  place.  It  will  be  an  event  in  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. It  will  be  the  first  Inter-Collegiate  debate  ever  held  in 
Ottawa.  Prepare  yourselves  accordingly.  Let  not  the  grass 
grow  under  your  feet.  As  soon  as  possible  agree  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  debate  and  choose  your  debaters. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sherry  and  Mr.  Burke,  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Debating  Society  to  the  meeting  of  Inter-Collegiate  Debating 
Unions.  They  are  respectively  the  Honorary  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  that  body. 


The  exterior  of  the  New  Arts  Building  is  all  but  completed. 
For  seven  long  months  the  contractors  have  been  striving  to  make 
the  elaborate  plans  of  the  architect  a  reality.  That  they  have 
succeeded  few  will  deny.  When  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Ottawa's  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city  ;  a  credit  to  the  country.  For  all  time  to  come  it  will 
stand  a  lasting  monument  to  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers. 


On  St  Edward's  Day,  October  13th,  the  feast  of  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  E.  Emery,  O.M.I.,  D.D.,  our  esteemed  President,  the 
students  were  granted  a  grand  cong6.  And  it  was  most  oppor- 
tune. Occurring  as  it  did.  the  boys  were  enabled  to  see  the  great 
lacrosse  match  between  the  Capitals  and  the  Shamrocks  for  the 
Journal  Cup. 
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Owingf  to  the  demands  from  many  of  the  students  for  private 
rooms,  the  faculty  have  found  it  necessary  to  rent  another  house 
on  Srewart  street. 

Rev.  Father  Fortier  is  now  organizing  an  orchestra,  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  students.  This  is  a  good  idea,  and  the 
Review  wishes  the  Rev.  gentleman  every  success  in  his  under- 
taking. 

Many  of  the  students  had  their  names  placed  upon  the  voters 
lists,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  at  the  coming  Federal  election. 

When  three  span  of  stocky   Percheron    dray   horses  failed   to' 
move  the  truck  laden  with  the  first  massive  ten  ton  pillar  for   the 
portico  of  the  new  building,  though   they  tugged    at    it    until   the 
whipple-tree  chain  snapped,  a  stage  whisper  went  round  the  circle 
spectators   *'  Where  is  the  '  big  three  '  scrimmage?" 

Prof.-  Give  me  an  example  of  polarized  light. 
Jack. — The  North  Star. 

Prof — (Who  has  called  T.  S.  and  found  him  asleep) — **  Sir, 
I  ordered  you  up," 

T.  S. — (Who  has  been  playing  cards  all  night) — "  I  pass." 
He  went  it  alone  before  the  faculty. 

LOCAL  LIMERICKS. 
There  was  a  young  student  called   L — 


Here  for  a  while  and  then  gone  ergain, 

Now  he  is  back 

And  says  its  a  fact, 

That  our  championship  will  be  won  again. 

Another  young  man  is  John  B e, 

A  man  fit  for  all  kinds  of  wurke. 

But  in  an  election 

He  is  simply  perfection, 

And  he  is  usher  besides,  in  the  '  kurke.' 


And  finally  Mr.  Mc 

He  sings,  yes, — or  else  I'm  a  lire, 
But  not  in  a  tavern, 

Just  ask  Mr.  D 

He's  wheel-barrow-tone  in  our  quire. 
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Shortly  after  the  J.  A.  A.  elections  a  meeting  was  called  to 
adopt  suitable  plans  for  the  football  season.  The  officers,  wish- 
ing to  give  every  student  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  games, 
decided  to  reorganize  the  "Junior  Football  League."  Three  well 
balanced  teams  were  accordingly  selected  and  a  schedule  drawn 
up.  Besides  the  league  teams,  a  junior  representative  team  was 
chosen  with  Rev.  Fr.  Boyer,  manager  and  E.  Chartrand,  captain. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  decision  to 
f)urchase  thirty  new  uniforms  for  the  league  teams. 

An  innovation  in  the  small  yard  this  year,  is  ths  forming  ot  a 
Reading  Room  Society.  A  spacious  room  in  the  rink  has  been 
secured,  where  the  daily  papers  and  standard  magazines  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  Rev.  Fr  Boyer  is  direc- 
tor of  the  society,  and  Messrs.  Lanctot  and  Fleming  are  curators. 

The  opening  football  game  of  the  season  was  played  Sunday, 
October  9th.  Our  first  team  had  for  opponents  the  Unions,  a 
very  strong  fourteen  from  Lower  Town,  and  managed  to  defeat 
them  9  to  o.  The  playing  on  both  sides  was  somewhat  ragged,  and 
it  was  only  the  good  punting  ot  our  halfbacks,  and  the  fast  follow- 
ing up  of  our  wings,  that  won  us  the  gamef.  The  first  team  lined 
up  thus  :  Belanger,  Byrnes,  Couillard,  Morin,  McHugh,  Street, 
Valiquet,  Baulne,  Chartrand,  (Capt.):  Guertin,  Goodwin,  O'Neal, 
Letourneau,  Powers. 

Thursday,  Oct.  12th,  the  first  league  game  took  place  between 
the  ''  Invincibles,"  captained  by  Couilliard,  and  the  "  Royals,*' 
under  Byrnes.  The  "  Invincibles  "  easily  had  the  better  of  the 
game  all  through,  and  may  thank  their  captain  and  E.  Chartrand 
for  winning  it.  O'Neal  for  the  "  Royals"  deserves  special  men- 
tion for  his  all  around  good  work.  The  final  score  was  "  Invin- 
cibles "  9  ;    ''  Royals"  2. 

The  "  Orphans,"  a  select  team  of  ''  has  beens  "  from  the  big 
yard  attempted  to  lower  our  colours,  October  j6th.  Despite  the 
disparity    in    weight   of  the   two  teams,    our   little  fellows   plowed 
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through  them  at  will,  and  would  have  run  up  a  much  larger  score, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  many  free  kicks  awarded  the  "''  Orphans  " 
by  the  all  too  generous  umpire.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in  three 
years  that  we  have  decisively  defeated  our  friends  of  the  senior 
department,  and  we  would  suggest  that  they  secure  a  competent- 
coach  and  thus  make  these  annual  matches  more  interesting.  The 
features  ot  the  play  were  the  punting  of  Morin  and  Belanger,  and 
the  finished  work  of  Chaput  at  quarter.  The  only  noticeable 
point  on  our  opponents  side  was  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  the 
center  scrimmager  managed  to  step  all  over  the  diminutive  quar- 
ter-back.     The  score  was,  small  yard,  17  ;  big  yard,  o. 

The  "  Garnet  and  Grey  "  and  the  "  Royals  "  met  in  the  J.  A. 
A.  series  on  October  19th  the  former  winning  by  a  score 
of  10- 1.  Captain  Dunne  of  the  "Garnet  and  Greys"  played 
a  very  aggressive  game,  while  Byrnes  and  O'Neal  did  some 
good  work  for  the  Royals.  This  is  the  second  defeat  the  Royals 
have  suffered,  and  it  behoves  them  to  waken  up  if  they  wish  to 
be  in  the  running. 

The  "Hobbles"  and  the  "Gobbles"  two  of  our  smaller,' 
teams,  have  met  this  season,  with  the  result  that  neither 
team  has  been  able  to  score  a  point.  This,  however,  is  not  .sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  that  they  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  trying  to  "  lynch  "  the  referee.  Several  Stalwarts  have  been 
ruled  off  repeatedly  for  "scragging"  their  men. 

The  first  team  played  a  return  game  with  the  Unions  on  Oct. 
22nd.  Our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  city  were  reinforced 
by  two  or  three  good  men,  and  were  determined  to  retrieve  their 
lost  laurels.  But  College  was  in  condition  for  this  second  struggle, 
and  scored  28  points,  while  the  visitors  fail  to  make  even  one. 
College's  scrimmage  played  great  ball,  and  the  punting  of  the  half- 
backs was  above  the  ordinary. 

Two  Jr.  League  games  have  been  played  thus  far,  and  if  we 
may  judge  the  teams    from  these  contests,    we   would   be   led   to 
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believe  that  '  Invincibles  '  will  carry  off  the   championship.      The 
scores  and  schedule  are  as  follows  : 

First  team q  Unions     o 

First  team 17  "  Orphans  "  (big  yard)      o 

First  team       28  Unions .      o 

Oct.  1 2th — Invincibles ....      9  Royals 2 

19th — Garnet  &  Grays    10  Royals    o 

26th — Invincibles  vs.  Garnet  and  Grays. 
29th — Royals  vs.  Garnet  Grays. 

Nov.   2nd — Royals  vs.  Invincibles. 

5th — Garnet  and  Grays  vs.  Invincibles. 

The  above  clearly  shows  that  our  foot  ball  teams  are  out  to 
cover  themselves  with  glory  this  season.  The  boys  put  great 
enthusiasm  into  their  work,  and  it  is  this,  coupled  with  conscientious 
practicing,  that  nets  them  so  many  victories. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Juniors  are  taking  active  steps 
to  have  a  splendid  hockey  rink  this  winter.  The  ordinary  games 
will  be  played  upon  the  rink  in  the  old  yard,  while  all  the  big 
matches  will  take  place  in  Rideau  Rink. 

A  series  ot  Basket-ball  games  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the 
foot  ball  season  closes.  Many  of  the  Juniors  are  practicing  faith- 
fully tor  these  games,  and  some  good  sport  may  be  looked  forward 
to. 

Rev.  Father  Ouellette  is  again  on  discipline  in  the  small  yard. 
Needless  to  add  that  he  was  welcomed  with  lusty  ''hobble 
gobbles  "  by  his  friends  the  small  boys. 

Frankie  Brennan  has  at  last  given  up  shuffleboard.  He 
received  some  very  stinging  defeats  of  late,  and  lost  so  many 
desserts  that  he  preferred  humiliation  to  starvation.  His  brother 
Hugh,  who  is  succeeding  him  is  playing  splendidly.  Once  he 
gains  the  hand,  he  always  tries  to  and  generally  does  "  hold  it." 

The  countersign  in  the  small  yard  is  "  pomme." 
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In    the  recent  game  with    the   big  yard,  one  of  our  graduates, 
"Vic"   byname,    bemoaned  the    tact    that    they    had    such    poor 
uniforms.      ''  No  wonder  you  chaps  can  play,"    he  said,  "  look  a 
the  fine  suits  you  have."     Yes,  those  new  canvas   suits,    with   the 
garnet  and  gray  jerseys  and  stockings,  certainly  do  look  natty. 


From  the  following 
tioned    will   readily  see 
evenly  balanced. 
"  Garnet  and  Gray.'' 

Dunne,  (Capt.) 

Rousseau, 

Morin, 

Brennan, 

Chaput, 

Valiquet, 

Burns, 

Guindon, 

Harrington, 

Goodwin, 

Legris, 

Flemine, 


list,  anyone  knowing  the  young  men  men- 
that   the  Junior    League    teams   are  very 


•!3> 


Dowd. 


'*  Invincibles.'' 
Couillard,  (Capt.) 
Chartrand, 
D^s  Rosiers, 
Fleming, 
Roney, 
Baulne, 
Bisson, 
Street, 
Charcrand, 
Lane  tot, 
Gauthier, 
McLaughlin, 
Perreault. 


"  Royals:' 
Byrnes  (Capt. 
Peachy, 
Cot^, 
Foley, 
McHugh, 
Powers, 
Morin, 
Theault, 
O'Neal, 
Letourneau, 
Leacey, 
Fontaine, 
Morin. 


In  order  to  augment  our  already  rapidly  increasing 
circulation,  the  Management  will  present  to  the  student 
who  secures  a  New  Subscription,  a  copy  of  the  *  SOU- 
VENIR OF  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER- 
STONE.' 

The  number  reserved  is  limited.  First  come,  first 
served  ! 


The   Immaculate    Conception. 

(Carl  Muller.) 
"  The  Blessed  Virg-in  is  represented  as  very  young-,  standing-  simply  with  clasped 
hands,  beautifully  attired  in  g-raceful,  modest  robes  and  veil,  the  twelve  stars  about  her  head. 
The  poise  of  her  head  upon  the  column-like  throat  is  full  of  the  gentle  dignity  of  innocence. 
The  g-irlish  face  is  sweet,  the  features  classic  in  outline,  the  eyes  clear  as  limpid  pools,  the 
expression  one  of  wistful  sadness.  There  is  a  great  simplicity  about  the  picture.  Many 
critics  consider  this  the  finest  modern  painting-  of  this  subject,  and  it  certainly  has  claims 
to  consideration.  Caught  up  in  the  clouds,  the  earth  beneath  her  feet,  the  sun  as  a  back 
ground  bathing  her  blue  and  white  robes  with  refulgent  light, crowned  with  stars,  our  Lady 
seems  to  float  alott;  one  foot  rests  upon  and  presses  down  the  dragon  emblem  of  Satan,  in 
whose  claws  is  an  apple,  the  emblem  of  sin.  The  light  falling  radiantly  upon  the  figure  of 
our  Lady,  and  the  darkness  of  earth  as  opposed  to  the  light  of  the  upper  ether  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  brightness  of  heaven  contrasted  with  this  weary  world." 

M.  G.   Nixon  RouLET,  in  the 

Catholic  World  for  December. 


The  above  will  be  reproduced  in  stained  g-lass  for  the  21  ft.  aperture  in  the  summit  of  the  dome  of  the  new 
Arts  Building:,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000  by  a  benefactor  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish.  —  En. 
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A  Canadian  SKriiie. 


With  apologies  to  a  modern  writer,  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
**  exuhingf  and  abounding  river,"  is  worthy  of  what  it  is,  the  gate- 
way of  the  Dominion.  Take  a  stand  anywhere  upon  its  banks  or, 
better  still,  taking  boat,  go  down  with  that  mighty  volume,  as 
it  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea.  And  as  you  gaze  from  shore  to 
shore,  whether  the  stream  narrows  down  almost  to  a  passage- 
way, or  broadens  out  into  a  beautiful  and  placid  lake,  you  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  same  characteristic  features  every- 
where,— all  is  rugged,  stately,  massive  and  enduring  Not  the 
genius  of  man,  but  Nature  herself  in  her  own  workshop  has 
wrought  this  fitting  portal  of  a  nation — illustrative  at  once  of  the 
character  of  the  people  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  institutions. 

Nor  is  the  St.  Lawrence  devoid  of  historic  associations.  True, 
its  banks  are  not  adorned,  nor  are  they  disfigured  by  the  ivy-clad 
ruins  of  ''  castle,  battlement  and  tower,"  that  in  other  lands  carry 
the  mind  back  to  the  deeds  of  amorous  knights  or  to  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  warriors  and  kings.  It  leaves  to  other  scenes  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  romance,  or  to  kindle  the  idle  fancy  of 
fairy  adventure.  Yet  it  is  rich  in  treasures  of  heroic  deeds,  and 
abounds  with  memories  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  courage  of  the 
hardy  pioneer. 

The  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  appeal  to  us  as  Catholics 
especially,    because    the    soil  is  sacred  soil,  consecrated    to    God 
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by    the  religious  instinct  of   a   people,   who   in   the    New    World 
have    renewed    all    the    glories    of   their    forefathers    in.  the  Old. 
Scarcely    a    promontory    runs    out    into    the   flood,    which   is   not 
marked  by  the  Cross  of  Christ.      Over  every  village  there   gleams 
in  the  sunlight  the  spire  ot  the  parish   church,  pointing  to  heaven 
with  the  same  emblem  ot  man's  redemption.   And  these  manifesta- 
tions are  only  the  weak  outward  expression  of  the  spirit  of  religion 
that  enters  so  deeply  into  the  character  of  the  Canadian   people — 
a  spirit  that  means  as  much  to  them  as  the  air  they  breathe,   and 
with  which  mingle  their  lowliest  pursuits  as  well  as  their   highest 
national  aspirations.   Such  a  spirit,  so  fostered,  is  sure  to  crystallize 
in  monuments  of  piety  and  devotion.    Further,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  Catholic  peasantry,  imbued  with  that  spirit,   that   God   has   ever 
been  pleased  to  make   His  presence  manifest  in   wonders   of    His 
predilection,   tenderness  and  love  ;    witness  the  Sanctuary  of  Cap 
de  la   Madeleine. 

Cap  de  la  Madeleine  is  a  small  village,  situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,*on  the  north  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  famous,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  is  fast  becom- 
ing so  for  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  which  it  possesses. 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupr6  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  has  long  been 
known  all  over  Canada,  but  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that 
Cap  de  la  Madeleine  has  come  into  prominence.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  said  to  have  a  history  that  goes  back  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

On  the  iith  May,  1694,  an  official  diploma  issued  at  Rome 
by  the  Superior  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  granted  to  Rev. 
Father  Vachon,  the  first  pastorof  Cap  de  la  Medeleine,  the  privilege 
of  erecting  in  his  parish  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  venerable  priest,  who  has  left  a  reputa- 
tion tor  sanctity,  took  good  care  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  power- 
ful means  of  stimulating  the  piety  of  his  people.  But,  when  death 
removed  him  from  earthly  scenes,  there  was  none  to  take  his 
place  and  until  the  year  1844,  the  parish  of  Cap  de  la  Madeleine 
remained  without  a  resident  pastor.  Therefore,  when  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Ddsilets,  in  1867,  undertook  to  restore  the  ancient 
cult  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  he  surely  had  to  lay  the  foundations 
anew. 
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In  1878  a  decree  of  the  Bishop  ordained  that  a  new  church  be 
built  at  Cap  de  la  Madeleine.  The  stone  necessary  for  the 
structure  was  prepared  at  Sainte-Ang^le,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  It  was,  however,  too  costly  to  transport  it  in  boats, 
and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  ice  bridge  in  winter  to  haul  it 
across.  The  winter  that  followed  was  an  unusually  mild  one. 
The  months  of  January  and  February  passed  and  no  ice  formed  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Sunday  after  Sunday  public  prayers  were 
offered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  High  Mass  ;  but  in  vain  it  seemed, 
for  already  the  month  of  March  was  fast  passing  away,  and  at  that 
advanced  season  it  was  very  unusual  for  ice  to  form.  Then  it  was 
that  Father  D^silets  made  the  vow  that,  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  ob- 
tained a  favorable  to  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  he  would 
preserve  the  old  church  and  dedicate  it  to  Mary,  as  an  ex-voto 
offering.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  ice  caught  from  shore 
to  shore.  In  a  few  days  the  necessary  stone  was  transported, 
and,  —what  adds  another  element  of  wonder — immediately  the  ice 
broke  up.  There  are  many  of  course,  who  will  see  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  this  ;  but  the)^  who  realize  to  what  little  things  the 
Providence  of  Gcd  descends  in  the  care  of  His  creatures,  may  see  in 
it  a  manifestation  of  His  almighty  will.  It  is  surely  preferable  to 
share  the  humble  faith  of  the  parishioners  who  called  the  ice-bridge 
*'the  bridge  of  Rosaries,"  than  to  be  classed  with  the  generation 
who  in  the  midst  of  miracles,  are  ever  seeking  a  sign. 

In  course  of  time  the  new  church  was  finished;  the  old  one 
dedicated  as  a  shrine  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  For  many 
years,  however,  the  fame  of  this  new  sanctuary  did  not  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish,  for,  many  minor  events  which  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  affairs  of  administration  being  passed  over, 
1883  marks  the  date  of  the  first  public  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine. 
In  1900,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  X.  Cloutier,  Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  in  a 
Pastoral  letter,  designated  it  as  a  place  of  diocesan  pilgrimages. 
Two  years  later  the  same  prelate  entrusted  it  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  ever-increasing 
work  of  the  ministry,  consequent  upon  an  almost  continual  stream 
of  pilgrims  made  it  necessary  that  some  religious  Congregation 
should  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  was  fitting  indeed  that  the  Oblates, 
devoted   children    of   Mary,  the  wonder-workers  in    the    mission- 
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fields  of  our  West,  should   have  been    the  community  selected  for 
the  noble  work. 

The  year  1904  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Cap  de  la 
Madeleine.  On  October  12th,  an  event,  unique  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  occurred,  when  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Pius  X,  by  His  Lordship,  Bishop  Cloutier.  The  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Canada,  Mgr.  Sbarretti,  celebrated  the  High  Mass  on 
that  occasion,  and  there  were  rang«^d  about  the  altar  fifteen  mitred 
heads  as  well  as  four  hundred  priests  and  religious.  The  scene  was 
certainly  imposing;  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  sceptic,  it  must  have  been 
so.  Although  the  sun  looked  down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  a  pierc 
ing  wind,  that  tinged  with  white  caps  the  waters  ot  the  St.  Law- 
rence, made  it  a  cold,  bleak  day — a  Canadian  autumn  day,  clear, 
fresh  and  invigorating.  From  early  dawn  worshippers  were  at  the 
shrine.  Every  train  that  passed  by  had  its  quota  to  swell  the 
ranks,  and  steamers  came  from  all  directions  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
densely  crowded  with  pilgrims.  By  10.30  o'clock,  when  the  solemn 
service  commenced,  there  were  fully  15,000  people  present  upon 
the  grounds.  Only  a  religious  ceremony  could  bring  together 
such  a  crowd  in  a  comparatively  isolated  country  place — a  crowd, 
so  orderly,  that  there  was  not  even  a  loud  or  angry  word.  The 
sudden  silence  that  fell  upon  the  vast  concourse  of  people  when 
Bishop  Cloutier  placed  the  sign  of  royalty  and  power  upon  the 
head  of  the  statue  was  calculated  to  arouse  those  forces  in  the  soul 
which  make  for  salvation.  Tears  welled  up  in  many  eyes — tears 
of  gratitude  and  love.  And  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  Simply  this, — 
the  most  illiterate  could  not  mistake  its  significance — it  was  a 
magnificent  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  King,  and  His 
Immaculate  Mother,  Mary,  our  Queen. 

The  keynote  of  the  two  sermons  preached  on  that  day  by 
Archbishops  Begin  and  Duhamel,  as  well  as  of  the  special  prayer 
recited  by  Bishop  Cljutier  was,  that  Mary  might  look  upon  this 
land,  to  guard  it,  as  the  heritage  of  her  son.  That  it  may  prosper 
and  abound,  that  its  citizens  may  be  upright  and  its  laws  just,  that 
the  Church  may  find  herein  the  freest  and  widest  scope,  will  have 
an  echo  in  every  Canadian  heart. 

C.  M. 


Literary  Department. 


Sotil  TKoii^Kts. 

(Written  for  The  Review.) 

My  soul  was  wrapt  in  gloom,  my  weary  heart 
Beat  with  a  strange  discourage  ;  life  but  seemed 
A  dreary  waste  that  led  into  the  dark, 
When,  lo  !  an  angel  whispered  me  a  thought  : 

As  in  some  wild  primeval,  and  remote, 
Whose  mighty  trees  dejected  hang  their  boughs 
Mossed  o'er  and  knarled  by  uncounted  years, — 
No  sight  of  laughing  bud  or  scented  bloom 
Shows  there,  but  sad  the  sere  leaves  rustle  round, 
And  a  weird  chant  the  troubled  winds  intone, — 
When  suddenly  som^*  songster  of  the  skies 
Dips  his  light  wing,  and  on  a  trembling  branch 
Exultant  perches,  and  with  rapturous  throat 
Makes  the  far  forest  ring  and  ring  again 
With  notes  ecstatic  !     By  the  spell  transformed 
Awakened  IVature  joyful  aspect  takes, 
And  resonant  each  hillside  an:Lwers  back 
In  cheerful  mimicry  ! 

Or  where  doth  loom 
Some  vast  cathedral  pile  whose  columns  tall 
In  gloom  are  shrouded,  so  the  shadows  deep 
Weigh  on  the  straining  sight  ;   should  then  the  sun 
Burst  from  a  cloud  and  flash  his  glory  full 
Thro'  the  rich-tinted  windows  :   all  about 
The  beauties  erstwhile  hidden  flash  in  view  ; 
The  polished  shaft,  the  paintings'  mimicked  life. 
The  statued  angels  and  the  golden  scrolls 
That  spell  the  Words  of  Life,  and  unto  man 

Give  welcome  hope  of  sempiternal  weal — 

E'en  thus  did  brighten  up  my  pensive  soul. 
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What  was  the  thoug-ht  then  whispered  ? 

'Twas  of  God, 
And  of  His  love  for  us. — No  pang  we  feel, 
Escapes  his  pity,  and  the  hearts  that  bleed 
He  bathes  at  length  in  balm  of  Recompense. 

Rev.  James  B.  Dollard  (Sliav-na-mon). 


TKe  World's  Greatest  Poetns. 

I.  The  Rig- Veda. 

Though  '  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  two 
shall  meet,'  we  can,  surely,  claim  kinship,  mental  and  spiritual,  as 
well  as  racial,  with  our  brethren  of  the  older  branches  of  the  great 
Indo-European  family.  It  is  ttrue  that,  of  all  Europeans,  the 
Greek  stands  nearest  to  the  Aryan  and  the  Persian,  simply  because 
his  nature,  like  theirs,  is,  above  all  things,  speculative,  and 
gnosticism — the  claim  to  a  special,  divine  wisdom, — ^is  common  to 
the  Brahman,  the  Buddhist,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  and  to  the 
Alexandrian  philosophical  heretics. 

We,  of  the  western  world,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  professedly 
practical,  rather  than  speculative,  and  have  little  patience  at  the 
best  of  times,  with  dreamers  and  myth-spinners.  How  much, 
nevertheless,  we  owe  to  these  same  dreamers,  how  much  of  that 
which  affects  our  truer,  higher  interests  most  nearly,  we  have  in 
common  with  them,  only  a  deep,  exhaustive  study  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  could  make  us  understand. 

Such  study  is,  however,  beyond  the  reach,  and  probably  be- 
yond the  inclination  of  most  of  us.  We  ask,  in  fact,  that  such 
research  should  be  performed  for  us  by  others,  and  we  made 
acquainted  with  its  results  in  some  convenient  form  ;  that  our 
mental  food  should  be  supplied,  so  to  speak,  in  tabloids,  to  be 
assimilated  without  effort  ;  to  be,  as  it  were,  peptonized,  and 
made  innocuous  to  weak  digestions. 

In    respect  of   these  same  Sacred   Books  of  the  East,    Max 
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Miiller  is,  ol  course,  the  principal,  and  most  reliable  authority,  bu*- 
there  exist  other,  and  more  'popular'  works  on  the  subject. 
First  among  these  may  be  mentioned  volume  Forty-one  in  the 
admirable  *' Story  of  the  Nations"  series;  *' Vedic  India,"  by 
Ragozin.  Articles  dealing  with  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  with  the 
Aryan  race  may  be  found  in  various  volumes  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britanmca  ;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  must  suffice  to  give, 
briefly,  some  few  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting  facts.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  here  and  there,  there  maybe  found  those  who 
may  thereby  be  induced  to  study  this  fascinating  subject  for 
themselves. 

One  further  word  may  be  added,  by  way  of  preface,  namely, 
that  the  choice  of  ''Great  Poems"  must,  in  many  instances,  be, 
of  necessity,  purely  arbitrary,  a  matter,  in  short,  of  personal 
taste.  Those  chosen  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  can  hardly  be  objected 
to  on  such  a  score,  least  of  all,  that  marvellous  collection  with 
which  we  are  now  to  deal. 

Asia,  one  may  say,  is,  pre-eminently,  the  home  of  religion  and 
philosophy.      All  the  forms  of  religion  which  have    influenced  the 
history    of    man,     Vedantic,    Hebrew,      Christian,     Mahometan, 
have  had  their  origin   in    the  East.      The  Rig   Veda,    our   special 
subject,  is  a  collection  of  sacred  texts,  1028  in  number,  **  The  oldest 
book  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations,^^  the  date  of  which   *'  cannot 
have    been   later  than    1000    B.  C,    while   it   was    probably   much 
earlier. "1    According  to  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^* 
'*  The  earliest  event  in  Hindu  chronology  which  has  any  pretence 
to  be  called  historical  is  the  war  of  the  M^h^bh^rat.    The  account 
of  this  is  contained  in  a  poem  written  about  500   B.  C,    which  is 
one  of  the  Vedas."  but  the  events  therein  referred  to  are  supposed 
to  have  occurred  in   1400  B.  C.      **  The  Vedas,"  the  same  wr  er 
continue^,  "  are  a  collection  of  hymns  and  sacred   poems  contain- 
ing the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Aryans  at  that  remote  period, 
and  embodying  the  earliest  system  of  philosophy  which  we  possess.'  * 

This  collection  of  texts,  hymns,  prayers,  and  ritual,  known  as 
VedUy  '*  knowledge,"  or  Sruti,    *'  revelation,"    has   come  to  be  re- 


^  Vedic   India,   p.    114. 
2  Vol.    2,  p.   698a. 
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g-arded,  by  later  generations,  **in  the  light  of  sacred  writ."' 
**  The  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,"  we  are  further  told,  *'  constitute 
the  earlist  lyrical  effusions  of  the  Aryan  settlers  in  India."*  Again  : 
**  The  earlier  hymns  exhibit  the  Aryans  on  the  northwestern 
frontiers  of  India,  just  starting  on  their  long"  journey.  Before  the 
embassy  of  the  Greek  Megasthenes,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  they  had  spread  their  influences  as  far  as  the  Delta  of  Lower 
Bengal.  "5 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limit  of  these  articles,  intended,  as 
already  explained,  to  serve  as  mere  introductions  to  more  serious 
study,  were  we  to  quote  one  half  the  passages  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  few  words  may,  however,  be  devoted  to  showing,  briefly, 
what  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  this  earliest  system  of  Aryan 
religion.  *'  The  earliest  religious  life  of  the  Penjab  Arya,  and  its 
outer  forms,"  we  are  told,^  were  **  beautiiully  simple — almost  en- 
tirely family  worship."  It  invoked,  however,  a  gfreat  many  gods, 
**  consequently,  the  religion  it  embodies  is  decidedly  Polytheistic; 
the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  honor 
and  worship,  so  that  Animism  may  be  said  to  be  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  it  ;  an  early  tendency  to  view  the  deity  as  pervading-  the 
universe,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  minutest  parts,  animate  or 
inanimate — a  view  exhaustively  expressed  in  such  words  as  these  : 
*  He  whose  loins  the  seas  are  '  is  also  '  contained  in  this  drop  of 
water  ' — early  reveals  a  strong  attraction  towards  Pantheism  ; 
while  many  are  the  passages  which  explicitly  inform  us  that  the 
various  gods  are  only  different  names  of  '  that  which  is  One ' — 
more  than  hinting  at  a  dim,  underlying  Monotheism." 

Naturalism — the  worship  of  the  Powers  of  Nature,  is, 
however,  the  religion  ot  the  first  Vedas.  The  *'two  worlds," 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  divine  couple  ;  these  are  the  primitive  con- 
cepcions  ;  the  '*  shining  ones "  who,  later,  become  *'gods."  It 
is  interesting"  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  name  given  to  the  sky, 
is  ^  Dydusy'  derived  from  Dtv^  -'  to  shine,  to  be  brilliant."  And 
this  Dyaushpitar^  of  the  Aryans,    *'  Heaven,  the  Father,"   is    "no 

'  Enc.  Brit.,  vol.  4,  p.  201,  d. 
*  tk;h 


*  Ibid. 
5  Vol. 
^  Vedic  india,  p.  1 14 

*  Ibid,  p.  132,  et  seq. 


*  Vol.  12,  p.  780,  b. 
^  Vedic  India,  p.  1 14 

*TL!J        .-         -i. 
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other    than    the    Greek    Zeus,     Zeus-Pater,    Latin     Dies-piter, 

Jupiter,  then  Deus,  a  god,   and  Christian  DEUS,  Go^..  .  .divus, 

divine y  and  others  "  ® 

But    the    sky    came    to   be   worshipped  under  another  name, 

expressive  of  another  concept,  that  of  the  covering  firmament^    the 

dome,  or  vault,  and  was  personified  as  Varuna,  from  the  Sanskrit 

root  vri    *  to  cover  '  ;    ^   who  **from  a  simple  attribution,   rose  to 

be    perhaps    the    sublimest    figure    of    the     Vedic    Pantheon."  ^ " 

** Scattered     through    the    Rig-veda    are    several    hymns    indited 

specially  in  his  honor,"  and   it    is    these   invocations,    addressed, 

surely,  to  that  *' unknown  God"  to  whom  the  Athenians  raised  an 

altar,  ^  ^   that 

"  Father  of  all,  in  ev'ry  ag-e. 

By  ev'ry  clime  adored, 

By  saint,  by  savag^e,  or  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  ^* 
which    show   us,    more   clearly   than  aught  else  can  possibly  do, 

how  near  akin  we  are  to  these  men. 

F.  W.  G 


TKe  NortH  Wind. 

(Written  for  The  Review.) 

No  Saga  e'er  told 

Of  a  Viking  bold 
Who  loved  thee,  North  Wind,  more  than  I, 

As  he  steered  his  sail 

Through  the  snowy  veil 
That  shrouds  the  face  of  Iceland's  sky. 

'Tis  because  some  strain 

E'en  now  doth  remain 
Of  that  fierce,  wild  blood  in  me 

Which  drove  him  to  roam 

Where  the  breakers  foam 
And  break  on  some  unknown  sea. 


*  Ibid,  p.  137. 
^  p.  141  seq. 
^°  p.  140. 
^^  Acts  17,  23. 
^'  ^ope  ; — "  Universal  Hymn." 
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When  his  steel-blue  eye 

Scanned  the  grayish  sky 
Where  it  met  with  the  cold,  green  sea 

In  search  of  a  land 

Of  which  no  man 
Had  dared  to  solve  the  mystery. 

For  my  heart  quick  beats 

And  the  red  blood  leaps 
Like'a  hound  to  the  hunter's  horn, 

When  I  list  to  your  cry 

As  thou  sweepest  by 
O'er  the  wastes  of  the  snows  forlorn. 

Then  I  ride  with  thee 

O'er  the  wintry  sea 
Like  Eric's  fair-haired  son, 

And  hear  in  the  wail 

Some  mystic  tale 
Of  old  by  the  Sagas  spun. 

And  I  yet  seem  to  see 

The  Valkyrie 
As  they  speed  by  on  winged  steed 

To  the  battle-field 

'Mid  clash  of  steel  , 

Wh^re  Odin's  chosen  bleed. 

Oft,  too,  like  the  tune 

Of  an  ancient  rune 
You  moan  through  the  sighing  pines, 

And  its  rugged  art, 

My  Northman  heart, 
Yet  feels  though  forgot  are  the  lines. 

Yon  classic  Greek  ! 

I  leave  him  to  seek 
And  bask  'neath  his  Attic  sky. 

More  dear  to  me 

Full  of  mystery 
Art  thou  as  thou  sweepest  by. 
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For  the  Viking  strain 

Of  blood  doth  remain, 
And  leaps  to  your  cry  in  its  flow, 

And  my  soul  harks  back 

Like  a  hound  on  your  track 
As  you  speed  o'er  the  wastes  of  snow. 

Rev.  Lucian  Johnston. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The    ScHool    System  in  Nova  Scotia* 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Catholics  and  Protestants  all  go 
to  school  together.  That  is  the  rough  truth.  The  school  law  is 
for  all  ;  the  public  service,  ol  education,  superintendents,  super- 
visors, commissioners  and  inspectors,  is  for  all.  No  religion  is  to 
be  taught  during  school  hour«.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  sometimes 
said,  and  a  hymn  is  sometimes  sung  at  school  opening.  A  chapter 
of  the  Bible  is  likewise  sometimes  read,  in  a  Protestant  or  in  a 
Catholic  version.      Pupils  may  absent  themselves  from  all  this. 

Of  course  there  are  private  institutions,  (Z2i\.\\o\\c  colleges ^  and 
some  Anglican  day  and  boarding  schools,  for  well-to-do  people 
generally  ;  and  at  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  colleges  there  are 
collegiate  schools.      But  we  speak  of  the  general  system  only. 

And  even  with  regard  to  it,  what  has  been  said  must  be 
modified.  For,  in  some  large  places,  such  as  Halifax  and  St. 
Jojin,  a  compromise  has  been  reached,  whereby  the  Catholics  are 
in  schools  under  Catholic  teachers,  just  as  Protestants.  The 
School  Boards,  however,  have  authority  everywhere  in  prescribing 
studies,  in  inspection,  and  so  on. 

In  Halifax,  some  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Catho- 
lic, nearly  all  English  speaking.  There  the  Catholic  schools  are 
built  by  the  Archbishop,  and  are  his  property.  They  are  leased 
to  the  School  Board  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  schools 
for  girls,  the  s.isters  of  charity  commonly  teach,  as  they  do  in  St. 
John.  But  in  Halifax  they  have  in  their  school  rooms  religious 
pictures  and  statues — a  happy  custom,  which  has  not  yet  been 
generally  adopted   in   New   Brunswick.     Too  often,  elsewhere,  in 
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order  to  find  a  Madonna,  it  is  to  a   non-Catholic   schoolroom   you 
would  have  tu  g"o,   as  to  a  non-Catholic  drawingf-room. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  general  school  laws  were 
passed,  Catholic  schools  were  often  badly  equipped.  We  should 
confess  that  our  better  equipment  is  often  due  to  pressure  from 
without  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  our  magnificent 
Oxfords  and  Etons  of  centuries  ago,  we  have  been  far  from  taking 
the  lead  in  modern  times,  in  proportion  to  our  means.  Everyone 
knows  this  about  the  United  States  specially  ;  where  the  great 
sums  given  to  education  by  non-Ca'holics  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion beyond  what  the  smaller  number  of  rich  Catholics  give.  And 
we  even  hear  Catholics  sometimes  grudge  at  the  gifts,  and  sneer 
at  the  vanity — unbecoming  manners,  which  would  quickly  change 
were  the  gifts  to  ourselves, 

The  Catholics  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  not  managed 
to  establish  anything  like  a  central  university  ;  nor  have  ttiey 
joined  any  composite  body  such  as  the  University  of  Toronto. 
There  is  a  constant  complaining  in  Nova  Scotia  that  Catholics 
are  not  fittinp*  themselves,  and  are  not  fitted,  to  take  higher 
positions  in  the  world's  life.  It  used  to  be  common  for  wealthier 
Catholics  to  send  their  sons  for  education  to  Europe.  A  small 
number  now  go  to  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  where 
students  enter  at  about  eighteen.  Two  Catholic  institutions 
give  degrees,  St,  Francis  Xavier's  University,  Antigonish, 
N.S  ,  and  St.  Joseph's,  Memramcook,  N.B.  There  are  colleges 
under  the  Swedish  Fathers,  at  Carraqu-ett,  N.B.,  and  at  Church 
Point,  N.S.  But  all  these  Catholic  institutions  take,  as  part  of 
their  pupils,  young  boys.  In  the  same  way  has  been  recently 
re-established  St.  Mary's  College,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Hali- 
fax.     But  these  a^e  outside  school  systems. 

As  to  the  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  an  article 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  St.  John  New  Freeman  to  the  effect  that 
Catholics  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  well  know  how  unsatisfactory 
the  religious  teaching  is  for  those  who  have  to  meet  the  world. 
The  writer  speaks  less  of  the  individual  souls.  But  he  takes  as 
his  text  the  words  of  an  American  priest,  wondering  why  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Catholics  fall  away,  when  in  strange, 
or  irreligious,  or  immoral  surroundings.      They  fall  away  in  num- 
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bers,  this  priest  says,  when  they  go  to  the  United  States.  Is  it  the 
public  school  system  ?  We  all  know  how  the  Irish  fall  away  when 
they  go  to  London,  and  the  Bretons  when  they  go  to  Paris.  Yet 
both  have  had  more  religious  teaching  in  their  schools.  A  recent 
writer  on  France  remarked  that  the  failure  in  the  higher  schools 
there  was  not  in  the  secular  teaching.  The  pupils  took  good 
places  at  competitive  examinations,  but  in  the  religious  teaching 
which  was  a  matter  too  much  of  *  devotions,'  *  practices,'  and 
picturesque  observances  ;  too  little  instruction,  too  little  men- 
tality. Priests  in  Nova  Scotia  deplore  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
religion  too  often  found  in  the  people.  In  New  Brunswick  a 
middle  aged  farmer  said  lately  that  when  he  was  young,  the  Pro- 
testants brought  their  New  Testament  to  school,  and  the  Catholics 
theirs.  They  read  and  learnt  off.  But  now,  he  said,  our  people 
anyway  get  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
any  exposition  of  Christianity.  To  his  parish  the  priest  used  to 
come,  once  a  fortnight  or  so,  just  for  the  Sunday.  But  as  far  as 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  we  evidently  in  this  country  do 
not  care  about  the  children  knowing  it,  for  we  do  not  put  it  into 
their  hands,  and  have  them  read  it  in  our  schools,  even  where 
Separate  Catholic  Schools  exist.  We  speak  of  the  growing  Pro- 
testant ignorance  of  the  Bible.  But  people  living  in  glass  houses 
have  a  restraining  rhyme  upon  their  tongues. 

However,  the  ignorant  you  have  always  with  you.  And 
satirical  and  critical  and  bewailing  persons  are  always  in  a  certain 
danger  of  forgetting,  that  though  things  are  bad,  they  never  were 
quite  good. 

F.  W.   S. 


THe  Gatineati. 

(Written  for  The  Review.) 

Long  years  the  noble  river  looked  alone 
On  forest  walls  and  towering  cliffs  of  stone. 
But  now  it  kisses  the  reflection  rare, 
Of  pleas?>nt  villages  and  homesteads  fair. 
Nestling  in  beauty  spots  along  its  tide, 
'Till  Ottawa  embraces  it  with  pride. 
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Grand  mountains,  robed  in  royal  apparel, 

King-s  o'er  a  wide  domain  of  hill  and  dell, 

Of  ancient  forests  where  the  stately  pine 

Waits  the  keen  axe,  of  silver  streams  that  shine 

In  many  a  graceful  sinuosity, 

Loath  the  sweet  woods  to  leave  for  the  salt  sea. 

Of  spacious  lakes  where  oft  the  wild  goose  bides, 

These  are  the  Gatineau's  proud  Laurentides. 

Far  in  the  wild  North-East  a  lonely  lake 
Gives  the  great  riv?r  birth,  the  red  deer  slake 
Their  thirst  therein,  but  seldom  white  man's  foot 
Disturbs  the  moss-grown  solitudes  where  bruit 
The  winds  and  waves  alone,  the  whirr  of  wings, 
The  unchecked  concourse  Qi  all  wild,  free  things.    . 

Five  hundred  miles  the  river  sweeps  along. 
Drinks  from  the  great  lakes.  Blue  Sea,  Baskatong, 
Welcomes  its  tributaries,  dark  Desert, 
The  merry  Pickanock  and  that  austere, 
Mysterious  stream  which  travels  underground 
The  Kazubazua,  gloomy  and  profund. 
The  Eagle  flies  to  join  it,  and  the  Stag 
To  meet  it  fleetly  springs  from  crag  to  crag. 

Hark  !  to  the  thunder  of  the  Paugan  Falls, 
Leaps  the  wild  flood  adown  its  rocky  walls  ; 
The  mountains  towering  o'er  the  cataract 
Vibrate  and  tremble  to  the  dread  impact. 
Uncounted  years  has  that  tremendous  voice 
Told  them  its  tale,  what  awtul  mysteries 
Those  listening  hills  have  heard  evoked  afar. 
In  the  dim  woods  where  pale  Wendigoes  are. 
The  silent  Indian  here  has  mighty  tongues 
To  tell  in  deafening  tones  his  ancient  wrongs, 
His  struggles  and  his  triumphs,  his  defeat. 
His  long,  hard  life  where  Northern  tempests  beat. 
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Then  speaks  the  flood  a  tale  of  drivers  bold, 

Who  dared  the  dangerous  tide  for  scanty  gold, 

The  cheer  o'er  some  exploit-  -the  sudden  groan. 

As  the  black  depths  engulph  a  fated  one — 

The  wan  corse  circling  in  the  eddy's  pool 

Oe'r-arched  by  spray-born  rainbows  beautiful, 

Like  Hope  divine,  eternal,  promising 

Life  in  the  resurrection's  golden  spring. 

Cameo. 


Canadian  Cameos. 

DE  LAUZON,  SENESCHAL  OF  NEW  FRANCE. 

A   hero,   less  widely  known  but  equally  intrepid  and  of  high 
repute  amongst  his  contemporaries,  is  Jean  de  Lauzon,  Seneschal 
of  New  France.    He  was  the  son  oi  the  viceroy  of  that  name,  who 
honorably  distinguished  himself  in   placing  colonial  affairs  upon  a 
sound  financial  basis,   and  in  giving  an  example  of  integrity  amid 
prevailing   corruption.      The  younger  de   Lauzon,  on   leaving  the 
military  school,  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the  famous  Regiment 
de  Narane.      With  that  corps  and  with  the   Picardy    Regiment  to 
which  he  was   subsequently  transferred,  he  saw  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  several  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands.     Filial  devotion 
led  him  to  forsake   that  brilliant  career  at  arms  and  to  follow  his 
father  to  the   wilds   of  the   world,  where   he    soon    won   the   love 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow-colonists,  so  that,  as  an  old  chronicler 
observes,  ''there  were  none  who  would  refuse  to  follow  him  into 
the  field."      He  married   Mademoiselle  Anne  de  Pres,  sister-in-law 
of  the  celebrated  Plessis-Bonchart,  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
thus  attached  himself  by  the  strongest  ties  to  the  land  of  his  adop" 
tion.      During    the    first    year   of  his    father's    administration   the 
Iroquois  had  been  even  more  than  usually  active. 

The  murder  of  isolated  settlers  and  the  capture  of  women  and 
children  were  becoming  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  a  new 
campaign  against  the  savages  was  being  carefully  planned,  and 
many  hopes  were  built  upon  the  daring  soldier,  who  was  all  too 
willing  to  lead  that  forlorn  hope.  In  the  meantime,  however,  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  de  I'Espinay,  had  gone  forth  with  a  small  hunt- 
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ing  party,  and  their  absence  was  so  prolonged  that  the  liveliest 
tears  for  their  safety  were  entertained  in  Quebec,  especially  as  it 
was  known  that  roving  bands  of  tribesmen  had  been  observed  in 
the  vicinity  of  He  d'Orleans,  whither  they  had  gone  The  wife  in 
her  agonizing  grief  and  terror  appealed  to  the  young  Seneschal, 
and  his  generous  heart  was  touched.  He  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  the  missing  colonists,  taking  with  him  seven  sturdy 
Indian  fighcers,  and  believing  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  strike 
a  blow  which  would  prove  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  whites. 

They  paddled  in  their  canoe  to  the  very  centre  of  lie  d'Orleans, 
whe-e  stood  a  deserted  house,  upon  which  they  hoped  to  seize  as 
a  basis  for  operations.  A  reconnaisance,  however,  showed  that 
the  Iroquois  to  the  number  of  forty,  apprised  ot  their  coming,  lay 
in  ambush  there.  De  Lauzon,  thereupon,  made  an  attempt  to 
intrench  himself  and  his  party  behind  a  fock,  which  directly  over- 
looked the  spot  where  the  canoe  was  moored.  The  Iroquois  by  a 
rapid  sortie  forestalled  this  intention  and  planted  themselves  firmly 
behind  the  natural  fortification,  directing  the  whole  force  of  their 
muskets  upon  the  defenceless  Frenchmen. 

De  Lauzon,  who  was  imbued  with  the  same  faith  and  piety 
which  had  animated  the  Dollards,  knelt  and  publicly  made  for 
himself  and  his  companions  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  asking  only 
the  divine  protection  that  they  might  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible  and  thus  uphold  in  the  eyes  of  their  ferocious  foemen,  the 
prestige  of  the  French  name.  He  well  knew  how  much  depended 
upon  such  a  result,  and  he  freely  offered  his  own  life  that  it  might 
be  attained.  He  gave  no  thought  therefore  to  the  possible  chances 
of  escape,  but  replied  to  the  repeated  demands  for  surrender,  on 
the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  by  a  vain  and  desperate  fusilade.  Load- 
ing and  reloading  as  swiftly  as  might  be,  those  eight  determined 
men  continued  the  unequal  contest,  until  at  last  de  Lauzon,  who 
was  constantly  putting  himself  into  the  foreground,  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  He  was,  as  became  a  valiant  leader,  the  first  to 
perish.  His  companions  still  fought,  furiously,  heroically,  and 
dropped,  each  in  turn,  till  but  one  man  was  left.  He  was  over- 
powered, wounded,  exhausted  as  he  was,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, where  he  likewise  was  put  to  death.  A  Frenchman,  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  bore  to  Quebec  the  details  of  the   heroic 
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contest,  which  he  had  heard   related   about  the   camp-fires  of  the 
Iroquois. 

De  I'Espinay,  who  had  been  warned  in  time,  made  his  way 
safely  to  Quebec,  only  to  learn  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death 
of  the  chivalrous  young  Seneschal  and  of  his  own  brother  Cort- 
landt  de  I'Espinay  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition.  Upon 
the  shores  of  that  fair,  green  Island  of  Orleans,  which  lies  gem- 
like  in  the  St,  Lawrence,  confronting  the  grim  citadel  of  Quebec, 
were  found  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Seneschal  and  his  comrades,  sur- 
rounded by  a  quantity  of  charred  bones,  which  proved  how  dearly 
their  lives  had  been  sold.  For  the  Iroquois,  according  to  custom, 
had  burned  the  remains  of  their  dead,  leaving  untouched  the  bodies 
of  their  foes. 

LAMBERT    CLOSSE. 

The  city  of  Montreal,  during  those  strenuous  years,  likewise 
numbered  amongst  its  most  valiant  defenders,  the  brave  and 
romantic  Lambert  Closse,  its  Town  Mayor.  He  had  been  an 
Indian  fighter  from  his  youth,  well  versed  in  Indian  stratagems 
and  inured  to  their  ferocious  methods.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Moyen, 
had  seen  her  home  at  He  I'Oie,  sacked  and  put  to  the  torch  by  the 
Iroquois,  whilst  she  and  other  members  of  her  family,  had  been 
carried  into  captivity. 

Full  of  those  high  ideals  so  prevalent  in  that  epoch,  and  as 
remarkable  for  his  ardent  piety  as  for  his  valor  and  success  at 
arms,  it  had  been  his  dream  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  to  take  part  in  some  new  crusade  for  its  rescue  from  the 
infidel.  He  was  however,  destined  to  remain  in  the  narrower 
limits  of  the  new  colony  and  to  die  at  his  post,  while  defending 
Villemarie  from  the  savages. 

It  was  in  the  harvesting  time  of  the  year,  and  many  were  abroad 
in  the  fields,  when  word  was  brought  to  the  Town  Mayor  that  the 
that  the  settlement  was  not  only  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of  two 
hundred  Indians,  but  that  a  number  of  colonists  were  exposed  to 
their  ferocity,  unarmed  and  defenceless.  It  was  even  feared  that 
the  first  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
where  so  many  lay  ill  and  helpless.  Lambert  Closse  lost  not  a 
moment  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sole  available  force 
of  twenty-six  men.      Commending  himself  to  God,   he  hastened  to 
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the  attack,  with  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  no  less  admir- 
able than  his  intrepidity.  He  so  deployed  his  little  army  that  he 
maintained  the  unequal  strugfgle  from  early  morning  until  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Again  and  again  he  drove  back  the  Iroquois, 
forcing  them  to  abandon  each  point  of  vantage  they  had  secured. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  heroic  commander  fell,  pierced  with 
numberless  bullets,  but  the  town  was  saved  and  the  lives  of  num- 
berless colonists.  The  shadow  of  Mount  Royal  fell  upon  the 
grave  of  another  hero,  but  the  disastrous  news  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  savages,  who  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses,  pur- 
sued by  the  phantom  of  his  great  reputation,  which  that  day's 
contest  had  so  immeasurably  enhanced.  Crouching  over  their 
watch-fires,  they  told  wondrous  tales  of  the  lion-hearted  French- 
man whose  exalted  courage  and  eminent  piety  remained  likewise 
a  tradition  amongst  his  fellow-colonists.. 

Those  men  of  old,  heroes,  of  whom  brief  mention  has  been 
made  in  these  pages,  and  who  are  few  amongst  many,  were 
actuated  by  virile  and  solid  Christianity,  which  caused  them  to 
disregard  life  itself  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  In  their 
earnest  life  of  toil  and  endurance,  they  heeded  as  little  the  sneers 
and  taunts  of  the  impious  as  the  arrows  of  the  aborigines.  They 
thought  it  no  shame  to  their  manhood,  to  stand  out  as  boldly  for 
their  faith  as  for  their  country,  to  receive  the  Sacraments  fre- 
quently at  the  foot  of  the  altar  and  to  commend  their  high 
achievements  to  the  protection  of  heaven.  The  French  amongst 
all  nations,  have  been  pre-eminently  great  only  when  they  were 
conspicuously  Catholic  ;  their  national  glory  suffered  its  eclipse 
when  their  faith  waved.  Sedan  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  days  of  the  deepest  fervor,  so  a  considerable  victory  would  be 

impracticable  under  the  administration  of  a  Combes. 

A.  T.  S. 


Science  Notes. 


The  Water  Power  of  the|Ottawa  Valley. 


Chaudi^re  Falls. 
The  valley  of  the  Ottawa  lies  in  the  centre  of  Canada,  divid- 
ing Ontario  from  Quebec.  The  mig^hty  river  takes  its  rise  in 
49^  N.  L.  and  76*^  W.  L. ,  to  follow  for  600  miles  from  the  height 
of  land  due  east  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  rivals  the  Rhine  in 
length  and  the  Danube  in  magnitude,  its  maximum  width  being 
as  much  as  4,000  feet,  and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  larger  than 
the  largest  streams  of  Great  Britain.  The  Gatineau,  the  largest 
of  these,  divides  the  northern  shore  into  eastern  and  western 
halves.  Among  other  feeders  on  the  same  side  are  the  Nation, 
Li^vre,  Coulonge  and  Du  Moines  tributaries  On  the  Ontario 
side  enter  the  Madawaska,  Bonnechere  and  Petewawa.  These 
drain  a  territory  ten  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  a  region  in 
extent  some  43,000  square  miles.  The  volume  of  **  Ottawa's 
tide"  pouring  over  our  Chaudiere  in  the  spring  flood  is  approxi- 
piately  equal  to  that  of  Niagara  ,  in  fact  the   peculiar  rise  of  the 
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river  at  times  bears  out  the  belief  that  several  large  lake  reservoirs 

lie  hidden  in  the  unexplored  up-country.      The  northern  tributaries 

seem  to  converge   to   a   common    source   where    the  water,  to  use 

the  Indian  expression,  ''  runs  both  ways,"   owing-  no  doubt  to  the 

level  nature  of  the  watershed.    The  fact  is,  a  voyageur  may  mount 

the  Ottawa  to 

Mattawa    and 

Lake     Kippe- 

wa    and    back 

again    by  way 

of  the    Gatin- 

eau      without, 

practically 

speaking, 

leaving      h  i  s 

canoe. 

Of  course  there 
are  portages  to 
make     owing     to 


Hig-hFallsontheLi^vre 
the  many  rapids 
and  falls,  for  the 
river  bed  of  the 
parent  stream 
drops  rapidly  to- 
Almonte  Falls.  wards  the  sea. 

It  is  to  these  rapids  and  falls,  worthy  reader,  the  compiler  of 
these  few  notes  would  draw  your  attention.  Hitherto  the  vast 
forests  ot  red  and  white  pine  have  been  the  absorbing  interest  in 
the  white  man's  money-getting  view,  if  we  except  the  hunter's 
glory  in  its  hardwood  groves,  when  the  maple  and  the  sumach  are 
painted  by  the  early  autumn  frosts.      But  of  late  the  busy  sprite  of 
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progress  has  flitted  northwards.  Water  is  power.  And  power  is 
everything-  nowadays.  It  is  gradually  dawning  on  observant  men 
that  the  purling  rapids  and  crashing  cataracts  ot  the  Ottawa  val- 
ley, once  harnessed,  may  work  and  work  and  work.  According 
to  Andrew  Holland's  report  made  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1892, 
there  are  1,000,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy  available, 
859,000  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  and  200,000  of  it  within 
eight  miles  of  the  city.  As  yet  little  over  50,000  horsepower  is 
used  at  the  city,  according  to  late  statistics  by  Geo.  Johnson. 
So  that  although  Canadians  come  next  to  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  developed  power  and  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  follow  their  lead.  Ottawa 
may  easily  be  the  foremost  manufacturing  city  of  Canada,  and  by 
long-distance  transmission  loan  her  surplus  power  to  Toronto, 
New  York  and  Montreal. 


Falls  at  Kirk's  Ferry. 


Falls  at  Hog's  Back. 


A  Westinghouse  electrical  engineer  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  important  water-powers 
writes  : — 

'*  First-class  water-power,,  the  development  and  utilisation  of 

which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  perfection  of  the   three-phase 

system   of  electric  power  transmission  ha  wealth'producing  possi- 

bilitise  which  are  almost  limitless.      They  are  possihhties  that  go  on 

Jorever.    The  supply  of  water  is  constantly  renewed  in  a  continuous, 
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never-ending  circle  of  water  from   ocean   to  atmosphere,   back  to 
earth  and  through  the  streams  to  the  ocean  again.     It  is  a  greater 


Falls  on  the  Gatineau.  Paug-an  Falls. 

treasure  than  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  ;  greater 
than  the  gold  mines  oi  California.  It  is  greater  than  these  for  one 
reason,  and  that  is  because  it  is  inexhaustible.  When  you  take 
one  million  tons  of  coal  out  of  the  earth  in  Pennsylvania  for 
instance,  there  is  nothing  but  a  hole  left.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  gold  mines,  for  the  wealth  in  both  places  vast  as  it 
is,  has  to  fail,  dangers  arising  from  anti-trust  legislation,  labor 
disputes,  devastating  fires,  serious  accidents,  abnormal  increases 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  for  instance,  cotton,  crude  rubber, 
crude  petroleum,   lumber  or  pulp  stock,  etc." 

'*  The  cost  of  operation  of  a  power-transmission  plant,  pro- 
perly installed,  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  gross  income 
obtainable  from  such  a  plant,  if  located  within  striking  distance  of 
any  adequate  manufacturing  market,  and  the  net  returns  upon 
investments  of  this  nature  are  likely  to  be  unusually  satisfactory. 
The  great  value  of  well-located  natural  powers  is  going  to  be 
more  generally  understood,  and  I  expect  to  see  a  very  great  ex. 
penditure  of  money  in  such  developments  during  the  next  ten 
years." 

Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Eddy  have  already  realized  this  and  have 
harnessed  the  Chaudiere.  The  MacLarens  at  Buckingham  utilize 
25,000  horse-power.  A  syndicate  is  just  now  being  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  $r, 000, 000,   for  the  development  of  the  Chats.      The 
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fact  that  Mr.  Louis  Simpson,  the  man  instrumental  in  originating 
the  Haanel  commission  idea,  is  behind  this  venture,  speaks  for 
its  serious  nature.  In  articles  published  by  him  in  the  Electro- 
Chemical  Journal  and  elsewhere,  he  maintains  that  the  capital  cost 

Falls  at  Calumet. 


Upper  rails,  Almonte. 

of  development,  including  cost  of  property,  will  not  exceed  $35.00 
per  E.  H.  P.,  and  that  afterwards  the  total  cost  of  one  E.  H.  P. 
year  will  be  but  $3.00. 

It  is  evident  then,  the  question  of  water-power  is  of  vital 
interest  to  Ottawans. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  and  the  chart 
reduced  from  a  map  published  by  the  Free  Press  in  '92,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  better  than  words  can  convey,  the  distances 
and  the  magnitudes  of  the  various  falls.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  railways  are  well  distributed  and  convenient  for  transpor- 
tation. The  entire  district  abounds  in  iron,  phosphate  and 
graphite  ores,   with  galena  and  mica  at  many  points. 
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R^eligious  Topics. 


a  New  Diocese. 

The  Holy  Father  has  approved  of  the  proposed  division  of  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough,  and  has  called  Rev.  D.  J.  Scollard,  parish 
priest  of  North  Bay,  to  the  new  see  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
official  announcement  was  made  on  Sunday,   the  13th  November. 

The  new  diocese  consists  of  Nipissing-,  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay 
and  Rainy  River  districts,  a  larger  territory  but  more  compact 
than  that  remaining,  which  is  made  up  of  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  Peterborough  and  Victoria,  and  the  districts  or 
Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound.  It  includes  practically  all  that  im- 
mense territory  lying  north  and  west  of  Lake  Nipissing,  Mattawa, 
and  the  French  Rivers,  northward  to  the  shores  of  James  Bay  and 
westward  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  boundary  of  Mani- 
toba, a  territory  more  than  two-thirds"  of  the  total  area  of  old 
Ontario.  From  Mattawa  to  Rat  Portage,  or,  if  you  like  it,  Kenora, 
is  about  one  thousand  miles.  This  territory  possesses  unexcelled 
agricultural  lands  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  has  vast  forests  and 
extensive  deposits  of  mineral.  As  there  is  abundan  e  of  wood  and 
water  and  the  climate  presents  no  obstacle  to  settlement,  a  portion 
of  the  great  migration  to  the  North  West  has  of  late  deflected 
here.  Along  the  Duluth  extension  of  the  Canadian  Northern  the 
country  is  largely  settled  by  squatters  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  promises  to  rapidly 
convert  it  into  a  populous,  prosperous  section,  a  central  Canada, 
that  will  serve  to  bind  the  distant  East  and  West. 

The  chief  centres  are  North  Bay,  an  important  port  in  view  of 
the  projected  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  Sudbury  the  mining  centre,  and 
the  Sault,  or  Soo  as  the  Americans  have  it. 

The  Sault  may  be  taken  as  epitomizing  in  its  complex  features 
the  future  of  the  whole  region.  The  Ontario  town  sprang  from 
the  wilderness  know^n  before  only  to  Marquette  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  explorers.  To-day  it  is  great.  The  reason  of  its  rapid  growth 
is  to  be  found  in  its  situation  on  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
by  which  the  surplus  flow  of  the  Father  of  Waters  falls  into  Lake 
Huron.  The  power  is  utilized  in  pulp  mills,  car  shops,  mineral  and 
electro-chemical  works.     Another  feature   of  this   capital    :)f  New 
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Ontario  is  the  enormous  traffic  through  its  canal:  more  freight  locks 
through  from  the  Great  West  in  the  eight  months  of  navigation 
than  in  a  year  at  Suez. 

All  of  this  territory  was  hitherto  included  in  the  ecclesiastical 
boundaries  of  the  diocese  of  Peterboro,  a  diocese  over  1,100  miles 
long.  The  diocese,  peopled  mainly  by  the  sturdy  Irish  immigrants 
of  '63,  was  separated  from  Kingston  in  1882  with  Right  Rev. 
J.  F.  Jamot,  first  bishop.  He  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  Right  Rev. 
T.  J.  Dowling,  now  in  Hamilton  and  since  1889,  Right  Rev.  R.  A. 
O'Connor  has  been  in  charge.  How  successfully  these  pastors  of 
souls  have  labored  is  evident  in  the  prosperous  state  of  things 
parochial  throughout  the  jurisdiction.  During  Bishop  O'Connor's 
time,  fifty  churches  or  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  the  mission 
work  among  the  Algonquins  has  made  eighty-two  per  cent,  ot 
the  Indians  Catholic.  The  writer  remembers  r  eeting  the  bishop 
tired  and  worn  after  a  trip  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  with  weather  not  always  like  the  summer  days  ofMuskoka. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  bishops  and  priests,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Nipissingis  Catholicand  one-quarter  of  that  of  Algoma, 
for  with  the  steady  expansion  of  civilization  the  Church  has  kept 
pace.  As  in  the  old  Roman  Empire,  she  added  bishop  after 
bishop  in  province  after  province,  so  here,  too,  she  is  not  behind  hand 
in  judicious  organization.  To  guide  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the 
vast  northern  half  of  the  diocese  known  as  New  Ontario,  a  typical 
young,  vigorous,  sanguine  and  progressive  priest  was  chosen,  a 
man  for  the  emergency.  Father  Scollard.  He  was  called  while 
busy  laboring  in  the  vineyard  over  which  he  is  now  supreme 
pastor,  for  during  the  last  year  Father  Scollard  has  been  building 
a  splendid  church  at  North  Bay. 

Bishop-elect  Scollard,  was  born  in  the  township  of  Ennismore, 
on  November  4th,  1862.  He  studied  classics  and  philosophy  at 
St.  Michael's  College,  Torontp,  and  theology  at  the  Grand  Sem- 
inary, Montreal.  His  career  was  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  on 
December  2ist,  i8go,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  His  Lordship 
Bishop  O'Connor.  After  a  stay  of  5  years  at  the  cathedral,  he 
removed  to  North  Bay,  where  he  has  been  located  since. 

Father  Scollard's  past  record  is  an  earnest  of  the  success  which 
awaits  his  ministrations  in  the  great  north  land.  The  University 
and  the  Review  wish  him  from  their  hearts  ad  mulfos  annos. 


THe  Reviewer's  Corner. 


To  be  recommended  as  an  excellent  little  book  for  a  week's 
spiritual  reading  :  The  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Rev.  A,  A. 
Lambing.      Benziger  Bros. ,  New  York. 

"Moral  Briefs,"  by  Rev.  John  H.  Stapleton.  Benziger 
Brothers. 

This  book  recommends  itself  to  every  Catholic  reader.  It  will 
make  every  reader  better  acquainted  with  his  duties  towards  God, 
his  neighbor  and  hirr.selL  The  chapters  on  *'  Parental  Dignity," 
"Authority  and  Obedience,"  "  Educational  Extravagance  "  and 
"The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents."  are  especially  timely  and  in- 
structive. The  author  has  the  rare  gift  of  saying  a  great  deal  in 
a  small  space,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  old  topics  into  a 
new  and  attractive  form.  His  arguments  are  clear  and  concise, 
and  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader. 

"The  Way  that  Led  Beyond,"  by  J.  Harrison,  author  of 
"  Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets." 

The  above,  just  received  from  Benziger  Brothers,  is  an  in- 
teresting novel  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  gifted  writers.  He 
understands  Catholic  belief,  and  possesses  the  art  of  revealing  its 
treasures  and  consolations  in  a  most  pleasing  way.  The  interest 
aroused  at  the  outset  is  held  closely  to  the  end,  which,  like  most 
love  stories,  satisfies  all  concerned  except  the  villains.  A  well- 
woven  plot,  well  drawn  characters  and  tastefully  chosen  language 
make  the  work  commendable  as  a  novel.  We  can  recommend  it 
as  a  good  Christmas  story. 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Conway  has  in  press  a  new  volume,  the 
fifth  of  her  popular  Family-Sitting-Room  Series,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Christian  Gentlewoman  and  the  Social  Apostolate." 
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Other  topics  treated  in  this  little  book  are  "  Broad-Minded 
Women,"    "The  Novel  Habit  "  and  "  The  Uses  of  Prosperity." 

Many  consider  it  the  best  of  the  series.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
home,  the  school,  society, — to  various  organizations  of  women, 
religious,  philanthropic  and  intellectual  ;  and  it  is  sure  to  be  greatly 
in  demand  at  the  Christmas  season. 

It  will  be  uniform  in  style  and  price  with  the  other  volumes, 
whose  circulation  is  now  far  up  in  the  double  thousands,  and  which 
are  always  in  demand  as  gifts  and  premiums.  It  was  published 
about  November  ist,  with  the  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Au  PAYS  DE  LA  VIE  INTENSE,  x^bb^  F^lix  Klein,  Professeur  a 
V Institut  Caiholique,  Paris. 

America  has  a  fascination  for  the .  Frenchman  ot  France. 
Perhaps  because  he  has  left  there  a  luminous  trail  of  glory  ;  per- 
haps because  there  is  much  in  the  progressive  temperament  and 
versatile  genius  of  the  people  that  appeals  to  him.  M.  TAob^ 
had  the  advantage  oi  many  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  strenuous  president  is  given  ample  space,  in  fact 
the  title  of  the  book  is  a  distinct  homage  to  his  aggressive  person- 
ality. The  chief  features  of  the  book  are  its  Americanophile  ten- 
dencies and  its  clear  appreciation  of  the  religious  and  social  side 
of  our  complex  life  to  be  expected  from  a  priest  privileged  to  a 
t&te  a  tete  with  the  leaders  ot  the  great  American  Church.  Won- 
derfully accurate  notious  in  an  incredibly  short  visit,  is  our  judg- 
ment. Of  course  he  does  not  tell  new  things,  but  he  presents  the 
familiar  with  a  charming  choice,  aided  materially  by  his  beautiful 
French  diction.  He  speaks  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  on  page 
86,  in  these  words  :  "  If  it  is  to  be  desired  that  our  Canadian 
brothers  take  a  part  in  the  culture  of  modern  days  instead  of 
allowing  the  adversaries  of  our  faith  to  accomplish  this  progress 
for  them,  it  is  largely  on  the  young  and  flourishing  University  of 
Ottawa  that  we  can  count  for  the  realisation  of  such  desires." 
Coming  to  us  as  an  experienced  stranger,  he  sees  large  opportu- 
nities for  Canadian  energy,  Catholic  generosity  and  Oblate  zeal. 
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The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia.     Rev.  A.  S.  Morice,  O.M.I.      Wtu.  Briggs^  Toronto. 

'*  A  remarkable  achievement  and  a  vaiuablt-  cohtribution  to 
Canadian  history,"  says  the  Toronto  NewSy  and  the  press  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  echoes  the  approbation.  It  is  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary priest  and  savant.  Father  Morice  is  the  best  living 
authority  on  the  anthropolog-y  af  the  coast  tribes.  He  has  already 
published  several  philological  wOrks,  following  on  the  pioneer 
outlines  of  Father  Petitot.  In  this  last  and  best  of  his  efforts  the 
Pacific  Province  is  realistically  pictured  in  all  the  savage  environ- 
ment of  the  pre-European  period  On  to  this  stage  he  introduces 
the  adventurous  fur  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Mac- 
kenzie, Fraser,  Stuart,  Connolly,  Ogden,  pass  in  review  and  their 
life  work  with  them.  Follow  the  bands  of  Christian  evangelists, 
the  Demers,  the  Nobilis,  the  D'Herbomez.  The  mutual  inter- 
relations of  the  two  invasions  of  New  Caledonia,  as  the  country 
was  then  called,  call  forth  many  a  dramatic  page.  The  discovery 
of  gold  led  finally  to  permanent  settlement  and  organization. 

A  chapter  deals  at  length  with  Father  McGuckin,  O.M.I., 
sometime  rector  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  formerly  first 
missioner  to  the  Chilcotines  and  known  from  Kamloops  to  Sitka. 

It  is   refreshing  to   note   how  successfully  the  author    scores 
Bancroft's  '*  irretrievable  inaccuracy,"  and  more  especially  Bryce's 
narrow-minded   bigotry    in    connection    with   the    Rebellion,    etc. 
The    appendix,    dedicated   to    Prof.  Bryce,    is   as  neat  a    piece  of 
excoriation  as  we  have  seen  of  late. 

The  book  is  nicely  printed,  furnished  with  original  illustra- 
tions, and  a  hitherto  unpublished  map.  Why  have  we  not  more 
of  this   kind  of  work  in  this  new  country  ? 

'*  Lex  Orandi,"  by  Geo.  Tyrell,  S.  J.  Longmans  Green  &' 
Co. ,  Neiv  York  ;  Londo7i. 

The  text  serving  as  a  key  to  this  new  book,  from  Father 
Tyrell's  rich  treasury,  reads  :  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns, 
or  figs  off  thistles  ?  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  Those  who  know 
Father  Tyrell,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his  very  clever,  edifying 
and  interesting  work  need  not  be  told  the  charm  that  lies  in  this  lat- 
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est  of  the  series,  that  began  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  charmed 
and  satisfied  the  Oxford  Catholic  students  from  his  Sunday  after- 
noon pulpit.  Only  those  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of : 
Nova  et  Vetera,  Hard  Sayings,  Oil  and  Wine,  Faith  of  the  Mil- 
lions, External  Religion,  etc.,  etc.,  can  tell  how  deep  is  the  thrill 
that  is  awakened  by  the  announcement  of  another  utterance,  that 
will  help  find  the  way  to  the  nearer  converse  with  God  through 
the  mind,  as  well  as  through  the  heart.  Lex  Orandi  or  *  Prayer 
and  Creed,*  justifies  Browning's  assertion  :  "  Religion's  all  or 
nothing  ;  it's  no  mere  smile  o'  contentment,  sigh  of  aspiration, 
Sir — no  quality  o'  the  finelier  tempered  clay,  like  its  whiteness  or 
its  lightness  ;  rather,  stuff  o'  the  very  stuff ;  life  of  life,  and  self 
of  self."  The  introduction  is  to  the  effect,  that  truth  ought  to  be 
approached  from  many  sides,  and  that  religion  is  not  merely  a 
means  to  temporal  ends,  to  personal  protection,  and  advantage, 
or  to  social  and  national  prosperity,  any  more  than  it  is,  as  Aris- 
totle taught  :  *'  Simply  a  department  of  j«istice  and  duty."  Father 
Tyrell  wants  to  impress  upon  this  rationalistic,  as  well  as  would 
be  mystic  age,  that  religion  is  all  that  Chateaubriand  pictured  it 
in  his  aesthetic  Gdnie  du  Christianismey  and  more  and  more  than  a 
golden  halo  of  illusion  framing  a  world  of  prosiac  fact.  The  main 
object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  convince  us  that  the  * 'religious 
sense"  is  quite  distinct  from  the  moral,  aesthecic  sense  distmct 
from  what  we  call  "the  sense  of  the  ideal,"  that  it  is  ''the  sense 
of  God."  That  religion  must  make  us  strive  for  perfect  co-inci- 
dence of  our  will  with  the  Divine,  that  the  mere  idealist  is  doomed 
to  no  less  dismal  a  failure  than  the  mere  realist.  Father  Tyrell, 
all  through  this  delightful  book,  impresses  one  with  what  he 
seems  so  sure  of,  viz  :  that  the  sense  of  God,  the  love  and  need 
of  God  constitute  the  life  of  religion,  that  it  is  an  essentially  nat- 
ural life,  and  "that  beliefs  that  universally  and  perpetually  foster 
this  life  must  be  true  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things." — Spiritual 
reading  such  as  this  is  likely  to  become  the  most  fascinating^ 
reading,  if  only  all  could  know  ! 
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A   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    SYMPOSIUM. 

"  The  talk  was  of  the  life  after  death,  and  it  will  not  surprise 
any  experienced  observer  to  learn  that  the  talk  went  on  amidst 
much  unserious  chatter,  with  laughing-  irrelevancies  more  appro- 
priate to  the  pouring-  of  champag^ne,  and  the  changing  of  plates, 
than  to  the  very  solemn  subject  in  hand.  It  may  not  really  have 
been  so  solemn.  Nobody  at  table  took  the  topic  much  to  heart, 
apparently.  The  women,  some  of  them,  affected  an  earnest  at- 
tention, but  were  not  uncheerful  ;  others  frankly  talked  of  other 
things  ;  others,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  asked  what  a  given 
speaker  was  saying  ;  the  men  did  not,  in  some  cases,  conceal  that 
they  were  bored." 

A  self-satisfied,  well-filled,  world-loving,  after-dinner  crowd  is 
scarcely  the  element,  qualified  to  discuss  fittingly,  the  Eternal 
Verities.  Yet  a  prominent  American  writer,  in  a  department 
headed  "The  Editor's  Easy  Chair"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  makes  just  this  flippant  element,  the  factors  in  such  a 
discussion.  His  point  of  view,  or  rather,  different  opinions  of  his 
talkers,  would  be  amusing,  in  connection  with  a  more  trivial  sub- 
ject, but  as  arguments  for  or  against  the  existence  of  a  hereafter, 
they  are  wearisome  and  pitifully  inadequate.  Over  the  walnuts 
and  the  wine  this  superficial,  up-to-date  crowd,  voice  their  clever 
(?)  opinions  in  the  up-to-date  small  talk,  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  with  the  utmost  coolness.  In  fact,  the  tone  of  the  whole 
article  leads  one  to  believe,    that  it  is  a   case   of  casting   pearls 

before,  well .      One  talker,  "the  closest  listener,"  I  think,  has 

an  "acquired  antipathy  for  another  life."  He  says,  "you  see  I 
can't  trust  immortality  to  be  permanently  interesting.  The 
reasonable  chances  are  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  aeons  I  should 
find  eternity  hanging  heavy  on  my  hands.  *  ■'^^  -^  -^  I  was  born, 
I  suspect,  an  indifferentist,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  and  to 
another  life  I  have  an  acquired  antipathy."  Contrast  this  with, 
"  We  see  now,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then.  Face  to  Face." 
Of  course,  such  a  side  issue,  as  the  existence  of  XjO'^.  is  not  reck- 
oned with  at  all.     The  whole  book  of  Genesis  counts  iOr  nothings 
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as  a  record  of  Creation,  for  has  not  man  "evolved?"  The 
great  stand  by  of  "the  first  speaker"  is  one  MetchnikofF,  who  is 
quoted  in  his  book,  "  The  Nature  of  Man,"  as  saying  that  we  are 
not  only  the  descendants  of  an  anthropid  ape,  but  of  an  anthropoid 
ape  gone  wrong.  Probably  neither  the  quoter  nor  the  quoted, 
has  paid  much  attention  to  a  little  work,  destined  to  live  long 
after  they  have  been  forgotten,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs, 
"  Be  not  too  confident  of  thine  own  opinion."  Surely,  though, 
they  are  familiar  with  another  man,  who  wrote, 

*'  I  think  we  are  not   wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries  ;  *   *  *  * 
Let  him,   the  wiser  man   who' "spring's, 
Hereafter  up  from  chilhood  shape 
His  action,  like  the  greater  ape, 
But  I   was  born  to  other  things." 

According  to  M  Metchnikoff  when  we  become  more  perfect 
animals,  we  shall  still  further  "evolve" — this  time  "  an  instinct 
of  death,"  which  alter  about  a  century  and  a  half  of  living,  will 
leave  us  perfectly  willing  to  die  naturally,  without  the  least  hope 
for  anything  better  in  the  Great  Beyond.  No  mention,  though,  of 
evolving  into  "  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of 
Christ;"  that  would  suppose  the  exercise  of  too  much  unselfishness 
and  humility.  Metchnikoff  on  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge, 
denies  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man,  being  dead,  to  live  again. 
The  arguments  and  teachings  of  the  Christians  and  the  Buddhists, 
of  the  philosophers  and  the  Stoics,  are  condemned  by  him  as  un- 
scientific and  fallacious.  So  far  has  science  strayed  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way, — still — millions  of  people  the  world  over, 
recite  daily,  "  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead." 

Another  paragraph  of  this  very  interesting  conversation  runs: 
"  We  can't  be  too  grateful  to  science  for  its  devotion  to  truth. 
But  isn't  it  possible  to  overlook  one  kind  of  truth  in  looking  for 
another?  Isn't  it  imaginable  that  when  a  certain  anthropoid  ape 
went  wrong  and  blundered  into  a  man,  he  also  blundered  into  a 
soul,  and  as  a  slight  compensation  for  having  involuntarily  degen- 
erated from  his  anthropoid  ancestor,  came  into  the  birthright  of 
eternal  life?  So  that  at  best,  the  spiritual  power  which  has 
animated   all  '*'orts   and   conditions  of   men,   of  all  times  and  all 
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countries,  and  the  eternal  reward  they  have  been  promised  for  its 
exercise,  is  a  blunder."  Thanks  very  much  for  the  information. 
The  only  sentiment  worth  anything  in  the  whole  article  is  uttered 
by  '*  a  woman  who  caught  on  to  the  drift  of  the  conversation." 
She  contends  that  there  is  a  mystical  something  within  us,  which 
shapes  our  being.  **  I  have  known  people.  ..  .characters.  ..  . 
natures  .  .  .that  I  can't  think  are  wasted.  And  those  that  were 
dear  to  us  and  that  we  have  lost...."  The  light  skirmisher 
fellow  suggests  that  *'  someone  bet  himself  that  he  has  an  undying 
soul,"  and  then  goes  on  to  accumulate  the  proofs.  In  a  satire,  on 
a  book  published  two  or  three  years  ago,  whose  chief  character- 
istic was  its  abundance  of  up-to-date  small  talk,  the  reviewer 
makes  a  woman  waiting  for  callers  con  this  table  :  "  Ten  words 
make  one  epigram  ;  ten  epigrams  make  one  wit;  ten  wits  make 
one  tired."  Had  Dean  Howells  happened  to  read  that,  he  might 
never  have  sketched  his  'Might  skirmisher."  Verily  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ego,  in  Mr.  Howells'  philosophy  :  he  might  with 
profit    remember   once  in  a  while  that   "  egoism  and  genius  in  the 

world." 

E.  M.  M. 

In  his  article  ''The  Rupture  of  Diplomatic  Relations  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  French  Government,"  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Catholic  Pf'orlcl^  Rev.  Dr.  Creagh  gives  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  case.  He  shows  the  flimsy  pretext  used,  by 
Premier  Combes,  to  break  the  Concordat.  "  Mr.  Combes,"  he 
says,  *'  made  a  mistake  when  he  offered  diplomatic  battle  to  the 
Vatican  and  invited  the  public  to  witness  the  conflict.  He  should 
have  continued  his  favorite  policy  of  accomplishing  his  purposes 
with  majorities  within  the  Chamber  or  force  without,  and  giving 
no  reasons  or  inventing  such  as  will  appeal  only  to  persons  who 
share  his  peculiar  views  on  religion  and  government."  The 
reverend  gentleman's  conclusion  is  the  only  one  that  any  fair 
minded  student  of  the  case  can  arrive  at,  viz:  "  That  the  French 
Government  had  power  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Vatican  and 
did  so,  but  for  a  reason  which  was  worse  than  none,  because 
ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  interest  of  all  that  is  good  and 
sacred,  interposed  in  a  matter  in  which  it  ^lone  wa,s  competent." 
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But  Combes  is  merely  the  tool  of  the  French  Freemasons,  the 
puppet  of  the  Grand  Orient.  He  is  their  instrument  ;  he  carries 
out  their  propaganda,  but  behind  him,  g-rim  and  gaunt,  stands  the 
Revolution,  in  the  person  of  Freemasonry  with  its  thousands  of 
organized  and  paid  employees;  for  all  that  vast  army  of  Govern- 
ment officials  are  the  tools  of  the  Grand  Orient  rather  than  of  the 
Government.  Let  Combes  hesitate  but  a  moment  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  and  with, that  moment  begins  his  downfall. 

Lately  we  have  been  receiving  in  our  sanctum.  The  Review, 
a  new  weekly  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Most  of  the  articles  are  ex- 
cellent, but  in  the  number  of  Nov.  loth,  we  met  with  an  article 
entitled  ''  A  Catholic  Daily  in  New  York,"  which  grated  on  our 
sense  of  Justice.  The  writer  condemns  the  paper,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  But  when  he  gives  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  so  con- 
demning it,  the  fact  that  the  paper  did  not  previously  bear  an  alto- 
gether spotless  reputation,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  the  paper's  previous  reputation  has 
to  do  with  its  new  work  under  a  new  management.  We  recollect 
belonging  some  years  ago  to  a  picturesque  little  ivy-covered 
church  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Three  years  before, 
the  church  had  held  an  Episcopalian  congregation  ;  yet  we  found 
the  atmosphere  none  the  less  holy,  we  believe  the  piety  was  none 
the  less  sincere  on  that  account.  If  we  were  to  accept  such  a 
principle  as  this,  the  most  fervent  convert  must  become  a  danger- 
ous Catholic,  because  of  his  former  traits. 

Scrutator. 


This  being  the  Christmas  number,  we  suppose  it  is  in  order 
to  give  the  season's  greetings  and  compliments  to  all  the  editors 
of  college  journaldom,  to  wish  them  a  pleasant  vacation,  and  hope 
that  after  the  short  respite  from  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
literary  life  they  will  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  local  department  in  a  college  magazine  is  generally  con- 
sidered of  little  interest  to  any  but  its  own  students.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  A  "  local  department,"  abbreviated  as  to  many 
of  its  attempted  witticisms,  with  more  space  given  to  the  portrayal 
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of  the  little  world  of  the  students'  daily  lives,  their  customs  and 
their  pastimes,  would  be  much  more  readable  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  would  create  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  the 
different  colleges.  The  doings  of  the  student  body  of  one  univer- 
sity is  bound  to  interest  the  inmates  of  other  halls  ot  learning. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  the  McGill  Outlook  among  the  recently 
arrived  exchanges.  The  account  of  the  **  tiff"  between  the  Mc- 
Gill boys  and  the  police  differs  quite  perceptibly  from  the  report  in 
the  papers.      However,    there    are    two    sides    to   every  question. 

From  the  last  number  of  Varsity^  with  its  war  correspondent's 
story  of  the  storming  of  the  bicycle  racks,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  young  generation  is  returning  to  the  "  woad  "  habit. 

"  France  in  the  Clutches  of  a  Tyrant,"  is  the  title  of  a 
masterly  article  which  appears  in  St.  John's  University  Record  for 
November.  It  denounces  Mr.  Combes'  dastardly  attempt  to 
banish  Catholicity  from  France.  The  other  contributions  are  sound 
and  readable  and  compare  favorably  with  those  contained  in  pub- 
lications of  more  high-sounding  titles  and  conspicuous  exterior 
adornment. 

Shakespeare  and  his  characters  are  responsible  for  a  great 
many  articlc^s  in  college  monthlies.  The  Niagara  Index  in  the 
October  issue,  has  two  out  ot  three  of  its  literary  contributions 
dealing  with  Shakesperian  subjects,  one  on  the  great  bard  himself 
and  another  on  the  character  of  Caliban.  Thi  fiist  is  "  old  wine 
in  new  bottles,"  things  vve  have  heard  before  in  a  new  clothing  ot 
words.  The  second  treats  of  that  monstrosity  of  Shakespeare's 
imagination  in  an  intelligent  aud  lair-minded  manner. 

We  derived  pleasure  as  well  as  information  from  the  William 
aud  Mary  Magazine  for  November.  It  contains  two  excellent 
pieces  of  fiction,  and  critical  articles  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  on 
that  rising  poet,  Sydney  Lanier.  This  magazine  offers  wholesome 
and  instructive  reading  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  neat  cover  design  of  The  Agnetian  Monthly  does  not 
belie  its  interior,  for  a  perusal  gives  ample  proof  of  the  ability  and 
good  taste  of  its  editors  in  the  different  contributions.  The  literary 
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essays  are  interesting  and  well  chosen,  while  the  local  notes  are 
such  as  should  make  it  very  popular  with  the  students  ot  Mount 
St.  Ag-nes  College. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  is  an  ever-welcome  addition  to  the 
exchange  table.  November's  issue  is  well  up  to  the  standard. 
*'Holy  Cross  Night"  as  the  annual  alumni  reunion  is  called,  seems 
to  have  been  a  success.  The  alumni  spirit  is  one  that  should  be 
fostered  in  every  college,  for  it  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  up 
the  love  and  veneration  which  all  old  students  should  feel  for  their 
Alma  Mater. 

One  may  always?  take  up  the  Fordham  Monthly  with  the  assur- 
ance that  among  its  pages  will  be  find  many  literary  good  things. 
The  November  edition  contains  a  number  of  very  entertaining 
fictitious,  biographical  and  poetical  contributions. 

Among  the  magazines  lately  received  are  :  St.  Vincent  College 
Journal,  St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  The  College  Spokesman,  The 
Laurel,  2  he  Xavier,  The  Queen's  University  Journal,  The 
Varsity,  The  Geneva  Cabinet,  The  Viatorian,  St.  Mary's  Chimes, 
The  Exponent,  The  Bee,  The  University  Monthly,  The  Mitre,  Acta 
Vwtoriana,  The  Young  Eagle,   Vox  Collegiiy  The  Ishkoodah. 

The  Stickler. 
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MARV. 

"  Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tossed 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast." 

CHRISTMAS. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  our  readers.  Our  joy  in  the  advent  of 
Him  who  was  to  be  sent  is  mutual,  the  Christ  child  bringing  with 
Him  peace  to  men  of  good-will.  The  burden  of  the  angels'  song 
was  not  *  •  good  will  lo  men,"  but  "  peace  to  men  of  good-will." 
The  good-will  is  ours  to  give,  the  peace  his  guerdon  in  return. 


PEACE. 


The  temple  of  Janus  has  its   doors   ajar   this  winter,   and   the 
early  snowfalls  in  Manchuria  shroud  mounds  of  cannon  food.   The 
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efforts  of  earthly  peace-makers  at  The  Hague  have  then  failed. 
We  remember  that  Christ's  vicar  was  refused  a  voice  at  The 
Hague.  Perhaps  there  was  a  rarity  of  Christian  charity  at  The 
Hague. 


MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

On  the  wall  of  our  editorial  sanctum,  impaled  on  a  wire-nail, 
hangs  a  foreign  envelope  with  the  legend  thereon  as  follows  : 

The  University  of  Otiawa, 

British  Province  J  U.S.A. 

In  the  name  of  pessimistic  Goldwin  we  ask,  "Is  this  an  omen 
of  annexation  ?  "  And  from  Germany,  too,  the  land  of  students 
and  of  the  fabrication  of  culture  ?  Why  !   we  feel  like  throwing  Car- 

lyle's  favorite  epithet    "  pachydermatous  "   at  them. But  hold  ! 

One  of  our  United    States   exchanges  sends  this  weird  inscription 
on  its  wrapper  ; 

The  University  of  Ottawa  Review, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Has  some  Baconburg  advance-agent  been  claiming  us  ? 


HOBBIES. 

Without  a  hobby,  a  notable  part  of  a  student's  life  is  lost, 
not  that  singularity  is  a  thing  to  be  fostered  nor  the  perennial  race 
of  cranks  to  be  encouraged.  But  a  definite  sort  of  student  activity 
should  claim  each  undergraduate's  spare  moments.  Be  it  debate 
or  poetry,  or  an  article  for  the  Review,  the  side  issues  are  often 
profitable.  Over  side-issues  every  great  man  has  at  times  unbent 
himself.  Gladstone  felled  oaks  at  Hawarden  as  a  methodical  pas- 
time ;  Roosevelt  studies  Celtic  literature;  in  our  museum  we 
treasure  Sir  Wilfrid's  collection  of  shells.  An  earnest  life  is  valu- 
able even  in  the  bye-prcducts  of  the  less  strenuous  hours.  All 
routine  and  no  hobby  makes  Jack  a  dull,  limited  creature. 
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CATHOLIC  TRUTH   SOCIETY. 

Here  Is  a  society  of  worth  and  very  much  alive.  The  Central 
Bureau  at  New  York  is  a  veritable  Scotland  Yard  in  the  rel'gious 
world.  From  it  emanate  the  messages  that  help  to  round  up  those 
journalistic  'yegg-men/the  cheertul  liars  of  the  anti-religious  press. 
Facts  once  obtained  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  that  universal 
solvent,  honest  public  opinion,  so  that  all  the  people  may  not  be 
fooled  half  the  time,  nor  half  of  them  all  the  time. 

Last  July  our  local  morning  paper  published  a  sensational 
scarehead  grotesquely  illustrated,  which  proclaimed  the  vagaries 
of  priestly  ignorantism  and  cruelty  in  the  case  of  a  far-away  Swiss 
epileptic.  May  Gillet.  'Tis  a  far  cry  to  last  July,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  nasty  thing  rankled  in  us  until  at  the  close  of  October 
a  retractation  appeared.  Accompanying  it  was  evidence  laboriously 
collected  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  sufficient  to  stigmatise  the 
whole  story  as  a  wanton  and  mischievous  lie.  The  activity  of  the 
sleuths  at  New  York  and  elsewhere  will  in  time  convince  editors 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  paper  in  giving  prominence 
to  unproved  slanders  concerning  what  Catholics    hold  mot»t  dear. 


THE    CANADIAN    SOUL. 

Canada  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  fatherland,  and  is  daily 
awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  her  distinct  Hie.  Political 
allegiance  the  Canadian  cheerfully  and  reasonably  owes  to  Eng- 
land. The  individual  too  treasures  tender  memories  of  racial 
origins,  the  legacy  of  the  best  of  the  old  world's  civilization  To 
admire  and  love  the  reflection  on  us,  it  may  be, of  France's  glory,  of 
Scotia's  fame,  of  Ireland's  name  or  Albion's  power,  is  nothing 
mean,  but  to  Canada,  the  new  national  entity,  belongs  our  first 
devotion,  our  patriotism.  Whether  reared  on  the  historic  slopes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  cradled  amid  the  blue  lakes  of  Ontario, 
nursed  in  the  sound  of  Atlantic  breakers  or  under  the  shadow 
of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  there  is  among  us  a  fellow-feeling, 
a  new  kinship.      When  Korner  asked — 

Where  is  the  (rerman  Fatherland? 
As  far  as  German  accents  ring, 
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he  spoke  of  the  old-world  ideal  of  love  of  country.  Not  so  with 
us.  Where  is  the  Canadian  Fatherland  ?  Wherever  rings  the  note 
of  harmony  in  common  aims.  The  new-world  standard  is  a 
broader  kind,  that  does  not  make  a  man's  tongue  a  test  of  his 
loyalty,  provided  he  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who 
seek  the  common  weal.  The  French-Canadian  is  no  longer  a 
Frenchman,  neither  is  the  Irish-Canadian  an  Irishman.  They 
are  component  parts  of  a  new  entity  in  the  world,  the  Canadian 
people  with  a  soul  of  its  own.  That  soul  was  baptized  in  1867, 
and  as  dowry  was  given  to  it  the  northern  zone.  When  on  the 
night  of  November  3rd,  from  the  confines  of  the  three  oceans, 
came  the  voices  of  the  constituencies,  who  but  felt  the  throb- 
bings  of  a  mighty  life  eager  to  accomplish  its  destiny.  There  is  a 
Canadian  soul.  May  it  be  magnified  and  made  more  vocal.  'Tis 
ours  to  participate  in  it,  to  make  it  known  and  loved. 


DEBATE. 

In  our  local  debate,  who  so  democratic  as  the  visitors  from 
Toronto,  who  so  loyal  as  our  Ottawa  boys,  and  yet  how  much  both 
found  to  say  for  their  respective  causes.  Toronto  said  more  and 
according  to  the  constitutions  won.  Article  15  of  these  constitu 
tions  states,  "  the  judges  shall  give  to  each  side  a  number  of  points 
equal  to  the  number  of  arguments  established  or  refuted,  and  the 
division  of  75  percent,  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot 
points  made  by  each  team."  Does  not  this  tend  to  a  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  arguments  at  the  expense  of  depth  of  analysis  ;  does 
it  not  help  towards  total  elimination  of  the  charm  of  rhetoric  and 
the  potencies  of  persuasion  ?  Between  debate  and  oratory  there  is 
a  whole  gamut  of  variations  and  ideals  differ,  but  the  minimizing 
of  the  value  of  delivery  defeats  the  aims  of  the  Society. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

"Mr.  Editor." 

J  send  you  my  year's  subscription  for  the  University  Review. 
For  many  years  I  have  had  a  weight  upon  my  .  .  .  .  as  to  unpaid 
fees.      I  shall    spare   you   details,   but  now  I  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
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spurred  on  to  do  so  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  latest  issue  ot 
the  Review.  In  the  years  agone,  I  stood  by  The  Owl^  no  matter 
how  he  blinked  and  hooted — and  when  he  changed  his  feathers 
and  took  a  new  name,  I  let  him  ^o^  though  he  came  pretty  steadily 
with  each  month.  Well,  it  must  be  true  that  all  elders  are  prone 
to  believe  ''there  has  passed  a  glory  from  the  earth."  One  should 
not,  however,  be  Toryish  in  things  of  the  mind.  J  am  willing  to 
risk  my  dollar  on  this  year's  Review.  I  am  much  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter  contained  between  those 
cheery  green  covers.  The  contributions,  from  the  actual  students, 
strike  me  as  earnests  of  distinction,  should  the  writers  feel  a  call 
to  "  Belles  Lettres  "  higher  than  what  goes  as  reporter's  work  or 
as  padding  for  some  of  our  Catholic  periodicals.  The  editorials 
strike  me  as  very  suggestive  of  keen  observation,  mother  wit  and 
bon  ton — in  a  word,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  University,  the 
editorial  staff  and  the  casual  old  timer  who  can  switch  himself  back 
to  the  sanctum,  even  if  The  Owl  has  flown.  The  bird  of  wisdom 
has  been  perhaps  re-born.  How  many  jolly  recollections  the 
solemn  fowl  evokes  !  More  changes  have  taken  place  since  he 
wore  the  Varsity  cap  and  gown  than  those  recorded  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill  and  down  by  the  Rideau  Canal.  Bygones  are  apt  to 
provoke  melancholy,  even  if  the  dear  old  timers  have  not  all  gone 
to  the  wall  or  under  the  sod  ;  even  if  some  of  them  now  rank 
among  the  grave  and  reverend  in  Church  and  State.  Allow  me, 
a  mere  super  in  the  world-drama,  to  wish  you  all  the  joy  of 
present  power  to  achieve  something  of  more  permanent  glory  and 
benefit  than  what  can  be  achieved  by  mere  bra^n  and  muscle  on 
the  Oval,  though  I  am  sincerely  glad  *'  Ottawa  College  "  has  re- 
asserted its  time-honored  claims  to  distinction  in  the  field.  I 
never  went  in  for  athletics  myself,  I  was  never  even  "  a  College 
boy,"  nor  am  I  to-day  a  University  man,  but  my  sympathies,  my 
faith  and  hope  centre  largely  in  College  work.  Here's  to  the 
Review  for  1904-5,  to  the  faculty,    to  the  team  and  to  Ottawa  old 

timers. 

Old-timer. 


Our  Alumt-ii. 


THe  Fire. 

(Lines  on  the  burning-  of  the  Ottawa  University,  2nd  Dec.  1903.) 

Hear  the  loud  alarm  bells  !   Fire  bells  ! 

What  a  scene  of  wild  commotion  their  horrid  clang-ing  tells  ! 
Do  you  see  the  red  flame  soaring- 
Do  you  hear  its  muffled  roaring. 
See  the  smoke  and  sparks  out-pouring  ! 
Lo  !   'tis  Ottawa's -great  College, 
That  time-honored  seat  of  knowledge  ! 
It  is  burning  to  the  ground  ! 
See  the  people  gather  round  ! 

Hear  the  rattling  of  the  reels  !   Fire  reels  ! 

What  a  feeling  ot  anxiety  through  every  fibre  steals, 
As  you  see  the  horses  dashing 
At  a  break-neck  speed  and  crashing 
Through  the  streets  with  eyes  a-flashing  ; 
As  you  see  the  water  streaming 
On  the  flames  that  bright  are  gleaming 
Through  the  well  remembered  halls  — 
Hark  !   A  voice  m  anguish  calls  ! 

Hear  that  piercing  cry  for  help  !   Precious  help  ! 

There's  a  victim  in  the  ruins  !    Help  !    Help  !    Help  ! 
There's  a  livid  frightened  face 
Rushing  through  the  burning  place, 
Fleeing  from  the  fiend's  embrace. 
One  of  God's  first  chosen  creatures, 
One  who  late  with  radiant  features 
Gave  to  God  his  strength  and  lite  : 
'Tis  a  priest  with  death  at  strife. 

See  him  stand  at  yonder  window  !      Woful  plight  ! 
He  must  jump  the  fearful  distance  !      Faces  white 

Are  upturned  to  see  him  fall, 

Horror  fills  the  souls  of  all 

As  his  fingers  grasp  the  wall 
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In  a  frantic  effort.      Then, 
In  the  sig^ht  of  God  and  men, 
Knowing  nought  on  earth  could  save, 
Leaped  for  life  but  found  a  grave.  (*) 

See  that  other  victim  there  !   who  can  say 

But  the  wretches  doomed  forever  in  eternal  flames  to  stay, 

What  he  suffers  as  he  stands 

With  his  blackened  face  and  hands 

Swollen,  blistered  by  the  brands 

And  the  flames  through  which  he  passed, 

Till  he  reached  the  street  at  last? 

There  to  fall  :   to  suffermg  brief 

Kindly  death  brought  sweet  relief,  (f) 

See  the  bursting  of  the  walls  !      Massive  walls  ! 

He  who  saw  them  crumble  down,  the  tragic  scene  recalls  ; 

See  again  the  leaping  fire 

Rising  higher,  ever  higher. 

Till  it  reaches  up  the  spire  ; 

Hear  the  hoarse,  terrific  smashing  : 

Of  the  timbers  downwards  crashing 

Through  the  smoke  and  bursting  flame — 

College  now  is  but  a  name. 

See  the  people  home  returning  !    sad  returning  ! 

While  the  last  remaining  embers  of  the  College  still  are  burning. 

Many  hearts  are  filled  with  pain  ; 

More  from  tears  can  not  refrain  ; 

Sad  the  thoughts  all  entertain. 

On  that  cold  December  day, 

The  great  College  passed  away. 

From  its  ashes  may  it  rise, 

Towering  upward  to  the  skies  ! 

Quebec,  24th  December,  1903, 

L   E.  O.  Payment,  B.A.,  LL.L. 


(*)  Father  Fulham. 
(t)  Father  McGurty, 
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By  Dr.  O'Hagan,  '82. 

A  man  is,  I  suppose,  entitled  to  grow  "reminiscent"  when 
he  has  reached  the  middle  years  of  life  and  holds  within  his  mental 
vision  life's  morning  and  evening  star.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  I  first  became  bound  by  scholastic  ties  to  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  and  I  remember  distinctly  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  my  first  visit  to  its  classic  halls. 

It  was  under  the  •*  Old  Regime  "  so  dear  to  the  students  who 
hold  in  treasured  keeping  the  names  of  Fathers  Tabaret,  Balland, 
Filliatre,  Bennett  and  Barrett.  These  were  indeed  names  to 
conjure  with.  Since  these  days  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
chief  American  universities,  such  as  Cornell,  Chicago  and  Columbia, 
and  have  also  recently  enjoyed  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months  at 
Louvain,  Innsbruck  and  Fribourg  universities. 

I  may  be  pardoned  therefore,  if  I  make  bold  to  say  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  university  education  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world. 

And  looking  back  to  the  University  of  Ottawa,  what  feature 
of  its  curriculum,  what  phase  oi  its  life  under  the  "  Old  Regime," 
you  will  ask,  stands  out  most  clearly  defined  in  my  mind  to-day  ? 
Unquestionably  the  clearness  and  purity  of  its  teaching.  Other 
colleges  have  been  better  endowed,  other  colleges  have  been 
better  equipped,  other  colleges  have  received  greater  public 
recognition,  but  Ottawa  University  in  the  thoroughness  and  sound- 
ness of  its  teaching,  stands^  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  unsur- 
passed. 

The  weakest  side  of  the  popular  university  of  to-day  is  its 
philosophical  course.  Students  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
truth  or  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  course  of  philosophy  in  such 
institutions  degenerates  into  a  glib  study  and  recifal  ot  the 
different  schools  and  systems  of  philosophy. 

But  the  course  in  philosophy  at  Ottawa  University,  as  I 
remember  it,  disciplined  the  student's»mind  and  established  prin- 
ciples for  correct  thinking.  It  taught  and  it  teaches  that  all 
science  harmonizes  with  Catholic  truth— whether  we  interpret  th$ 
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manuscript  of  the  heavens,  or  search  for  the  secrets  of  God  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

May  I  therefore,  be  perr  itted  in  this  page  of  reminiscences  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  good  Oblate  Fathers,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  have  toiled  in  the  educational  vineyard  of  Canada 
gathering  fruit  in  abundance. 

Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.   GAUVREAU. 

Our  esteemed  professor  and  friend  Rev.  Father  Gauvreau,  has 
but  recently  returned  from  the  sad  but  consoling  duty  of  assisting 
at  the  death  bed  of  his  father.  Tne  late  Mr.  Gauvreau  of  Hull, 
Vv^as  a  widely-known  and  respected  man,  and  an  exemplary 
Catholic.  After  having  reached  a  good  old  age,  he  passed  peace- 
fully away  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Father  Gauvreau  and  his  relatives  have  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  students,  all  of  whom  testified  their  respect  by  attending  the 
funeral  in  a  body.      R.  I.  P. 


REV.   P.   A.  TWOHEY. 

The  sad  death  ol  Father  Twohey,  parish  priest  of  Trenton, 
Ontario,  took  place  at  Mt.  Clement  on  the  25th  October.  An 
acute  attack  of  typhoid  took  him  off  in  his  prime.  He  was  born 
in  Lindsay,  and  received  his  education  at  Regiopolis  College  and 
at  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal.  He  was  ordained  by  Mgr. 
Fabre  and  shortly  after  made  Rector  ot  the  Cathedral  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Archdiocese  of  Kingston.  After  thirteen  years  of  suc- 
cessful labor  he  was  changed  to  Westport  and  thence  to  Picton. 
The  last  three  years  of  his  apostolic  career  were  spent  in  Trenton. 
Death  found  him  in  his  49th  year.  Zeal,  prudence  and  piety  were 
salient  characteristics,  that  made  him  respected  and  loved.  Hon- 
ored in  life,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  became  even  more 
evident  in  death.      His  Grace  Archbishop    Gauthier   of  Kingston 
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celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries  for  the  eternal  peace  of  his  soul, 
while  Father  Kehoe,  a  life-long'  friend,  told  the  vast  congregation 
and  the  fifty  priests  assembled  'round  his  bier,  the  virtues  of  the 
faithful  steward  gone  before.      R.  I.  P. 


VERY  REV.  CANON   McCARTHY.  ' 


The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Peter  Mc- 
Carthy, for  the  past  twelve  years  pastor 
oi  St.  Bridgets  Church,  succumbed  to 
Hcute  lung  trouble  on  Thursday,  28th 
October.  The  universal  sympathy  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides  during  his  linger- 
ing struggle  revealed  him  as  one  of  the 
oest  beloved  priests  of  the  arch  diocese. 
He  was  the  true  ^^  sagatrt  aruti'''  ever 
occupied  with  his  Father's  business  ; 
'busy,"  as  Father  Whelan  put  in  his 
funeral  oration,  in  silent,  earnest  and 
far-reaching  zeal.  The  late  priest  was 
born  on  May  3rd,  1851,  at  New  Ross, 
Ireland,  and  when  quite  youngs  came 
to  Canada  with  his  parents  to  settle 
J  it  Pembroke,  Ontario.  He  made  his 
higher  studies  in  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Duhamel  in  1877, 
Prior  to  his  appointment  to  St.  Bridget's,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  at  L'Orig-nal  and  Farrelton.  He  was  created  Canon  in  1889. 
The  Silver  Jubilee  of  his  ordination  was  celebrated  in  1902.  As 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  as  founder  and  promoter  of  a  large 
number  of  societies  and  fraternities,  he  filled  several  roles  at  once. 
But  he  filled  them  well,  and  his  works  shall  follow  him. ' 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  officiated  at  the  Requiem  Service, 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  Clergymen  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bereaved  parishioners  sorrowing-  for 
their  shepherd,  guide  and  father. — R.  I.  P. 


AtHletics. 


FOOTBALL 
Champions  Again,   Hurrah  ! 

Once  again  have  the  sturdy  athletes    in    "garnet   and    grey" 

proven  that  Ottawa  College  is 
the  true  home  of  gridiron  cham- 
pionship. Once  again  has  vic- 
tory with  all  its  accompanying 
honors  and  glory  perched  high 
on  the  standard  ofold  Varsity. 
The  garnet  and  grey  banner 
which  will  soon  hang  in  our 
new  Rugby  hall,  will  be  aran- 
other  victorious  pennant — the 
Quebec  Rugby  Championship 
tor  1904.  And  what  can  be 
more  appropriate  that  that  the 
year  which  sees  the  rise  of  a 
new  and  nobler  University 
home  should  also  witness  the 
triumph  of  her  athletes  in  the 
world  of  sports  ? 
For^^the  successful  termination  of  the  Rugby  season  just  past 
we  wish  here  to  thank  all  whose  efforts  on  behalf  cf  the  old  garnet 
and  grey  contributed  towards  it.  To  the  faithful  and  conscientious 
practicing  of  every  member  of  the  team  much  is  due.  The  final 
success  of  old  Varsity  is  sufficient  proof  that  every  member  of  the 
team  fulfilled  the  expectation  of  their  supporters.  To  Captain 
Walters  we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations,  for,  though  he 
had  undoubtedly  the  best  aggregation  that  has  worn  the  College 
colors  in  years,  he  had  also  to  pit  them  against  the  strongest  op- 
ponents the  Quebec  Union  has  yet  produced.  The  committee  of 
management  and  Hon.  President  Slattery  can  take  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  team  this  year,  for   all   were   up- 
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tiring-  in  their  efforts  to  rnake  the  season  a  most  successful  one. 
But  there  is  one  to  whom,  more  than  any  other,  our  praise  and 
thanks  are  due  ;  and  that  is  our  peerless  coach,  King-  Clancy.  If" 
we  are  champions  to-day  it  is  because  we  excelled  especially  in 
one  department — scientific  and  team  play — ^due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  watchful  training  of  our  coach.  His  care  and  energy  im- 
bued the  team  with  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  strength  that  no 
opponent  could   resist. 

In  connection  with  this  we  cannot  forget  the  loyal  support 
the  management  received  from  the  followers  oi  the  team  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  College.  True  to  our  old 
motto,  "  Ubi  Concordia  ibi  victoria,"  all  worked  to  a  common 
g'lory.  May  it  long  continue  so  and  may  the  pennant  of  victory  for 
years  to  come  be  a  garnet  ono,  w^ith  grey  lettering,  V-A  R-S-I-T-Y. 


Montreal  o — Ottawa  College  ii. 

Before  five  thousand  spectators,  on  their  own  ofrounds,  and 
with  ideal  football  weather,  the  Montreal  footballers  were  defeated 
and  whitewashed  to  the  tune  of  eleven  to  zero.  It  was  Saturday, 
Oct.  29th,  and  every  football  enthusiast  in  the  metropolis  was  out 
to  see  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  team  from  that  town  cinching 
the  Q.  R.  U.  championship  and  that  by  defeating  Ottawa  College. 
But  alas  for  vain  hopes  !  they  reckoned  not  with  their  foe,  for  the 
game  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  most  evi- 
dent superiority  of  the  Varsity  squad  over  the  wearers  of  the  red 
and  black.  In  describing  the  game  the  Ottawa  Citizen  said  :  *'  As 
on  many  a  memorable  occasion  in  history  good  generalship  won 
the  day  for  Varsity.  The  team  throughout  showed  the  result  of 
careful  training,  and  it  is  quite  the  fact  that  the  team  which  is 
this  year  fighting  for  the  honor  of  Ottawa  College  is  one  of  the 
best  balanced  organizations  which  have  worn  the  garnet  and  grey 
for  years.  King  Clancy,  that  past  master  of  every  wile  known  to 
the  game,  may  well  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  teim  which, 
through  his  experienced  coaching,  has  developed  into  the  finest 
exponent  of  Rugby  in  the  Quebec  Union,  and  perhaps  in  Canada. 
College  backs  outkicked  the  Montreal  trio.  College  scrim- 
mage broke  up  that  of  Montreal  to  such  a  hopeless  extent,  that 
the  latter  were  unable  to  get   the  ball   out.      McCrejidie,  Brennan 
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and  McDonald  can  lay  claim  to  quite  a  generous  share  of  credit 
for  College's  success,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  had  it  not  been  for  their 
telling  work  in  the  scrim,  Molson,  Craig  and  Christmas  would 
have  been  a  deal  more  effective  than  they  were.  Filion  and  Filia 
trault  were  the  fastest  men  on  a  line  that  was  lightning  fast  and 
gave  no  chances.  Their  following  up  and  sure  tackling  were  fea- 
tures that  won  the  admiration  of  the  spectators.  Walters  played 
the  game  he  put  up  against  the  Rough  Riders  the  week  before, 
that  is,  held  possession  of  the  ball.  James,  Nagle  and  Boucher 
have  not  played  better  ball  this  season.  It  is  nothing  new  foi 
Kearns  to  brand  himself  the  most  fearless  of  quarters.  He  was  as 
cool  as  usual  and  got  the  ball  out  to  Gleeson  sharply  every  time. 
'  Brilliant'  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  work  of  the  College  backs. 
Gleeson's  kicking  was  stellar,  whilst  Shea's  long  punts  into  touch 
were  features  of  the  day.  Shea,  Gleeson  and  Murphy,  when  the 
wind  was  against  them,  gave  an  exhibition  of  head  work  seldom 
seen  on  a  gridiron.  The  feat  of  a  fullback  scoring  a  team's  only 
touch  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  yet  O'Brien  did  it  and  his 
work  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  fullback  of  the  year." 

The  game  was  one  of  the  cleanest  on  record,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson of  Brockville  had  the  players  always  in  hand.  His  work, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  umpire,  Mr.  Ritchie,  was  satisfactory  to  all. 

When  the  news  of  Varsity's  glorious  victory  was  telegraphed 

abroad    the    pleasure  it  brought    to    old  supporters  was    clearly 

demonstrated    by    the  numerous  telegrams  which   were    received 

while  the  team  was  still  at  the  Queen's.      Among  others  were  one 

from   Pres.  Slattery,  James   Barrett,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  most  charac 

teristic  one  which   read  : 

T.  F.  Clancy, — 

I  knew  you  would.      I  felt  it  in  my  bones. 

Fr.   F'allon. 
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Westmount  I — College   i8. 


After  the  sig^nal  triumph  of  the  wearers 
of  the  garnet  and  grey  over  the  Montreals 
on  the  previous  Saturday,everyone  expected 
College  to  down  the  Westmjunts  easily 
on  Nov.  5th.  But  though  they  won  de- 
cisively the  students  were  obliged  to  work 
for  every  point.  The  Westmounts,  though 
they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  win  a 
match  this  season,  clearly  demonstrated 
that  they  have  the  material  for  senior  com- 
pany, and  profiting  by  the  experience  gained 
this  year^will  have  a  much  stronger  say  in 
^the  disposal  of.  the  next  Quebec  Union 
^Championship. 
The  game  was  a  very  fast  and  open  one 
and  on  account  of  the  "great  amount  of  kicking  was  a  good 
game  to  watch.  With  the  wind  in  the  first  half,  College  could  not 
score  until  near  the  end,  when  Westmount  being  forced  to  icick 
trom  behind  the  goals,  the  ball  wentjto  McDonald  who  was  carried 
over  for  a  touch-down.  Boucher  converted  :  and  Westmount 
secured  a  touch-in-goal.  In  the  second  half  Shea  dodged  the 
whole  fourteen  for  a  touch-down  and  Kearns  soon  repeated  the 
trick.      The  other  four  points  were  secured  from  rouges. 

Messrs.  Herb.  Molson  and  Fry  made  most  efiicient7officials 
to  both  teams.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  word  was  received  of  the 
defeat  of  Montreal  by  the  Rough  Riders  ;  and  College  once  more 
became  possessors  of  the  title  "  Champions  oi  the  Quebec  Rugby 

Union."  

The  Intercollegiate  series  was  closed  by  playing  off  a  tie  in 
Ottawa  between  McGill  and  Queens  Universities.  The  game  was 
more  open  and  perhaps  faster  than  that  played  in  the  Quebec 
Union,  but  the  tackling  of  both  teams  was  below  the  average  seen 
here.  The  backs  were  good  punters  and  fair  catches,  but  did  not 
use  the  best  of  judgment  in  placing  the  ball.  This  most  likely 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  lack  the  experience  ot   the  older  ex- 
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ponents  in  the  Quebec  Union.  However,  it  was  a  most  interest- 
ing game  from  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  and  it  was  of  special 
interest  to  us  since  two  of  Ottawa  College  players,  Richards  of 
McGill  and  Kennedy  of  Queens,  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
struggle. 

After  the  game  an  endeavor  was  made  to  have  Qu  ens,  the 
Intercollegiate  victors,  meet  Ottawa  College  for  the  Canadian 
championship,  but  the  Kingston  men  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  take  a  tall  out  of  the  representatives  from  the  Capital. 

College  waited  for  a  month  in  hopes  that  the  Ontario  Union 
Champions  would  meet  them  in  a  game  for  the  Dominion  Cham- 
pionship. Hamilton  Tigers,  Ontario  pennant  holders,  at  last 
refused  to  meet  College  under  Canadian  Union  rules.  As  neither 
the  Canadian  nor  Quebec  Unions  recognize  the  Burnside  rules 
and  as  Varsity  knows  nothing  about  them,  the  Dominion  Cham 
pionship  for  this  year  will  remain  unsettled.  Let  us  hope  that 
before  another  year  the  Unions  may  be  able  to  adopt  some  uni- 
form rules  and  prevent  the  unsatisfactory  ending  of  the  last  two 
Rugby  seasons. 


College  II,   22.  —  Ottawa  II,  5. 

Beaten  by  a  score  of  22  to  5,  Rough  Rider  intermediates  now 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  Bryson-Carling  trophy.  For  the  second 
time  in  two  consecutive  years.  College  II  have  won  the  cup,  and 
now,  according  to  agreement,  it  takes  a  permanent  place  among 
the  other  trophies  Colleges  football  teams  have  won  in  formei' 
years. 

Two  games  were  arranged  this  season,  College  to  play  on 
Rough  Riders'  grounds  on  Saturday,  Nov.  5th,  and  a  return  game 
to  be  played  on  Varsity  oval  on  the  following  Saturday. 

In  fulfilment  of  their  promise  College  lined  up  on  Lansdowne 
Park.  It  was  an  ideal  football  day  with  a  high  wind  blowing. 
College  lost  the  toss  and  had  to  play  against  the  gale  in  the  first 
half.  Not  long  after  the  game  started  the  very  limited  number 
of  spectators  could  see  that  College  would  win  College  showed 
the  results  of  diligent  practice  under  King  Clancy  and  were  able 
to  hold  the  ball  by  close  and   clever  combinations.      When  not  in 
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their  possession,  the  ball  was  stolen  almost  every  time  from  Rough 
Rider  Scrimmage.  Rough  Riders  displayed  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  game  and  more  especially  the  lack  of  team  play  which 
characterized  their  game  of  last  year.  Aided  by  a  strong  wind 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  only  five  points  while  in  the  first  half 
College  was  unable  to  score.  With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  College,  now  with  the  wind  in  their  favor,  started  to  score.  The 
ball  never  crossed  centre  field,  and  eight  times  it  crossed  Ottawa's 
goal  line,  five  times  for  rouges  and  three  times  for  touch  downs. 
The  College  team  continued  to  play  the  same  aggressive  ball  until 
the  call^bf  time.  The  wing  line  and  scrimmage  held  their  men  to 
perfection.  The  back  division  excelled  their  opponents  in  every 
point  of  the  game.  The  latter  were  rendered  useless  bv  the  con- 
stant onslaughts  ot  College  wings. 

The  game  being  over,  then  came  the  u«;ual  struggle  for  the 
ball.  Bawlf,  the  College  centre-half  had  the  ball  in  his  possession 
when  time  was  called,  and  by  that  very  fact  was  the  rightful 
owner,  at  least  custom  has  it  so.  He  would  have  escaped  with 
it  had  not  a  sorely  disappointed  Rough  Rider  mob  headed  by 
Phillips,  the  senior  Ottawa  scrimmage  man,  attacked  him.  They 
rushed  from  the  side  line  and  quite  a  lively  time  ensued.  When 
the  crowd  broke  away,  the  college  man  still  held  the  ball,  but  it 
was  handed  over  to  Ottawa  as  a  souvenir  of  their  defeat. 

The  unwarranted  action  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  followers  was 
anything  but  sportsmanlike.  Why  did  they  not  leave  it  to  the 
players  to  decide  for  themselves  who  should  own  the  ball  ?  It 
must  be  that  they  did  not  think  their  representatives  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

The  College  team  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Full-back,  Freeland  ;  halves,  Masson,  Bawlf  and  Doyle  ; 
quarter,  Ed.  McDonald  ;  scrimmage,  M.  Smith,  Shea,  (Capt.), 
Collin  ;  wings,  O'Neil,  Wagner,  Lajoie,  W.  McHugh,  H.  J  Mc- 
Donald, R.  Lapointe. 

Rough  Rider  II  defaults. 

According  to  agreement  Rough  Rider  II  were  to  give  College 
II  a  return  game  on  Varsity  oval  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19.  At  the 
request  of   the    Rough    Rider   Executive,  however,    the  game  was 
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scheduled  for  Thanksgiving  day.  Not  until  a  fair  crowd  of  spec- 
tators arrived  and  college  players  were  ready  to  go  on  the  field 
did  the  news  arrive  that  Rough  Riders  would  be  unable  to  appear 
as  their  Executive  had  tailed  to  provide  them  with  suits.  This 
action  was.  to  say  the  least,  unsportsmanlike  towards  the  specta- 
tors and  players  of  both  teams  as  it  placed  all  at  considerable 
inconvenience.  However,  College  II  gained  their  real  aim,  that 
of  laying  a  permanent  hold  on  the   Bryson-Carling  Cup. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  second  team  of  this  year  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  wearers  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  in  the  Inter- 
mediate ranks.  Besides  possessing  the  title  of  winners  of  the 
Bryson-Carling  cup,  they  can  justly  claim  no  small  share  of  the 
honor  which  the  Quebec  champions  deserve,  for  it  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  second  team's  faithful  work,  that  their  senior 
brothers  have  won  that  proud  title.  Continue,  boys,  for  good 
work  always  deserves  recognition,  and  it  is  the  sweet  path  to 
senior  ranks. 

Basket  Ball. 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  football  season  a  basket 
ball  league  was  formed.  Enough  good  men  were  procured  to  form 
six  teams.  Rev.  Bro.  Stanton  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  League,  and  he  chose  the  six  captains  and  drew  up  the 
schedule.  The  six  captains  were  Messrs.  O'Neil.  George,  Sloan, 
Johnson,  Joron  and  Bazinet.  Two  games  were  played  every  day 
until  the  series  finished.  Every  team  played  good  ball  and  the 
interest  increased  as  the  series  drew  near  a  close.  Not  until  the 
final  game  was  played  were  the  spectators  able  to  decide  which 
was  the  better  team.  Captain  O'Neil's  team,  however,  by  a  brilliant 
series  of  victories  succeeded  in  capturing  the  championship  and  are 
now  the  proud  wearers  of  the  pins  presented  to  them  as  a  reward 
or  their  gfood  work. 
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THE  NEW  eiPHER, 

OR 

SHAKESPEARE    AS    A    FOOTBALL    ENTHUSIAST. 

Falstaff 
ROmeo 
PrOspero 
PisTol 
CaliBan 
GratiAno 
TrincuLfO 
Dola  belLa 

The  new  cipher  was  discovered  accidentally  by  taking-  several 
of  the  masculine  characters  of  the  plays  and  counting  a  letter  back 
for  each  name. 

That  Shakespeare  knew  a  great  deal  about  football  goes 
without  saying.  He  was,  according  to  Coleridge,  the  man  of  a 
thousand  souls  ;  surely  the  soul  of  a  footballer  was  one  of  these. 
The  game  is  rarely  mentioned  by  name,  however,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  in  his  writing-  days  Shakespeare  became  so  chesty 
as  to  consider  the  game  infra  dig.  However,  in  King  Lear,  Act 
I,  Scene  IV,  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Kent  the  words  A'i9?'/?'z/>/>^^;«^ 
vou  base  football  player^  which  evidently  betrays  the  great  poet's 
acquaintance  with  the  finer  points  of  the  g^ame.  Ag"ain  in 
Macbeth,  Act  I,  Scene  I,  he  speaks  of  the  hurly-burly  and  When 
shall  we  three  meet  again ^  alluding-  in  a  veiled  way  to  the  scrim- 
mage. The  answer  In  thunder^  lightning  and  in  rain^  to  the  inter- 
preter means  that  he  believed  a  game  ought  to  be  pulled  off  rain  or 
Shine.  In  the  first  act  ot  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  he 
speaks  oi  Rugby  and  mentions  the  Doctor  as  master  oi  Rugby. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  in  Act  III,  Sc.  I.  of  Julius 
C^SAR,  Hail  Ccesar  read  this  schedule^  but  king-s  have  since  then 
been  associated  with  the  game.  Say  aye  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all 
acclaims  the  mob  in  Act  IV,  Scene  I,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Elsewhere  the  different  features  of  the  game  are  hinted  at,  in  a 
mystic  way.  His  predilection  for  a  running  game  betrays  itself  in 
that  line  from  King  Lear,  Act  IV,  Scene  VI.  Nay  an'  you  get  it 
you  shall  get  it  by  runnings   and  in  Two   Gentlemen   of  Verona, 
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Act  III,  Scene  I.  Run  hoy!  run!  and  seek  hini  out !  Again  the 
poet  could  not  but  have  had  a  scrimmage  in  view  when  he  voices 
the  desire  of  that  mighty  tussler,  Caesar.  Lei  me  have  men  about 
me  that  are  fat.  What  more  suggestive  too  of  the  training  methods 
than  those  words  in  the  third  Act  of  Hamlet.      Ay^  there's  the  rub. 

That  the  Bard  of  Avon,  by  some  subtle  second  sight,  a  gift 
of  his  high-strung  temperament  and  wondrous  brain,  foreknew 
the  football  future  and  in  a  sense  prophesied  of  our  glorious  team 
of '04,  is  patent  to  the  critical  reader  on  examination  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  places,  discovered  by  our  cipher. 

King  Henry  IV,  Act  V,  Scene  HI.  O !  Hal,  I  pry  thee  give 
me  leave  to  breathe  a  while.  Thou  hast  done  inuch  harm  upon  tne 
Hal.     (Falstafi.) 

Merchant  OF  Venice,  Act  I,  Scene  III.  O!  Father  Abra- 
ham !  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.      (Jonesio. ) 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  I,  Scene  H.  Why  man  he  doth  bestride 
the  narrow  world.  Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men  walk  under  his 
huge  legs.     (  Macredo. ) 

King  Lear,  Art.  HI,  Sc.  V.  But  rats  and  mice  f^lege  Rough 
Riders)  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  (Tom  is  then 
a  butcher  or  ^allice   boucher)  fo*'  m^ny  a  ve  ir 

Julius  Caesar,  Art.  I,  Sc.  HI  Yond  Cassius  fGleesonius) 
hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  He  thinks  too  jnuch.  Such  men  are 
dangerous. 

King  Henry  IV,  Act  IV,  Scene  II.  Have  ye  any  levers  to  lift 
me  up  again ^  being  down.  Anyone  knowing  the  Scrub  heavy-weight 
will  see  *  the  point '  of  this  quotation. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  forecast  is  that  of  the  ideal  king, 
in  the  Tempest,  Prospero,  a  king  who,  without  a  pun,  prospered 
in  all  his  games.  He  is  claimed  by  Dowden  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  master-mind,  or  the  reflex  of  the  personality  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  the  creator  of  the  other  dramatis  personae.  Every  inch  a 
king. 

Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits,  how  to  deny  them.  Who 
to  advance  and  who  to  thrash  for  overtopping.  New  created  the 
creaturez  that  were  mine,  I  say.  Or  changed  them  or  else  new 
formed  them. 
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We  can  see  a  mig-hty  coach  taking-  his  leave  of  the  gridiron 
in  the  mournful  words. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.     Til  drown  m-y  book. 

We  conclude  this  interesting  investigation  with  the  application 
of  the  cipher  to  the  well-known  soliloquy  of  Jacques  in  As  You 
Like  It. 

"^//  the  field s  a  stage, 
And  all  the  college  byes  are  merely  players  ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  stitnts.      At  first  the  ''Scrub,'' 
Fondly  teposing  in  his  cover  s  arms. 
And  then  the  pompous  ''Spare'  with  sweater-loud, 
And  eager,  posing  face,  standirig  well  out 
hi  view  of  the  grand  stand.     And  then  the  '  back 
Kicking  like  fury,  with  wondrous  sprints,  and  dodges. 
Then  a  '  Wing,^  pidl  oj  strange  oaths,  and  padded  like  a  tick. 
Ready  to  tackle  hard,  and q% tick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 
Even  tho*  it  mean  a  smash  in  the  mouth. 
And  then  the  '  Scrimmage r,'' 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  breakfast  food  lined, 
With  scowl  severe  and  science  of  the  upper  cut. 
Full  of  wise  fakes  and  modern  trickeries, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.      The  sixth  age  shifte 
Into  the  gaunt  and  desperate  coach. 
With  slouched  hat  on  brow  ;  to  keep  his  men  on  side 
His  sole  ainbition,  and  to  get  the  ball. 
And  his  big  manly  voice  changes  awhile 
To  piercing  treble  as  he  pipes  the  whistling  sound. 
Last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventfid  history. 
In  second-childhood  roosting  on  the  bleachers. 
Sans  wind,  sans  muscle,  sans  sand,  but  rooting  still. '^ 


We  expect  to  have  the  photograph   group  of   the  Champions 
of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Football  Union  for  the  January  issue. — Ed. 
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Vc^j  i^ocal  jg}i>terest. 

As  the  "  Local  Editor"  takes  up  his  pen,  the  thought  comes 
to  him  that  within  a  few  short  weeks  the  Christian  world  will  be 
celebrating  the  feast  of  feasts — Christmas.  And  with  this  thought 
all  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  "that  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man" 
comes  home  to  him.  How  time  does  fly  !  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
but  a  month  or  two  since  that  eventful  day  of  last  December 
when  the  historic  college  building  was  razed  to  the  ground.  How 
short  a  year  really  is  in  the  life  of  a  studera  or,  in  fact,  in  the  life 
of  any  man  !  On  every  side  we  are  daily  being  reminded  ot  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  us  in  this  world  ;  but  how  many 
are  there  who  take  heed  of  the  warnings  ?  If  we  would  but  realize 
the  importance  of  utilizing  every  minute  ot  the  day,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  taken.  College  is  the  proper  place  to 
put  a  true  estimate  on  the  value  of  time.  If  we  do  not  realize  its 
value  here,  the  odds  are  that  we  never  will.  Throughout  life  ours 
will  be  an  aimless  existence,  and  we  will  go  down  to  our  grave 
"  unhonored  and  unsung." 

"  For  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  these  :  it  might  have  been." 

For  those  who  have  been  laggard  or  who  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances have  not  been  able  to  devote  the  requisite  time  to 
their  studies,  there  is  still  some  time  left  in  which  to  prepare  their 
matter  and  pass  a  successful  Christmas  examination.  A  success- 
ful examination  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  a  happy  vacation.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  try  it,  and  see. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-University  Debating  League 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  of  this  city,  on  the 
5th  inst.  Representatives  from  Queen's,  McGill,  Toronto  and  our 
own  Alma  Mater  were  present.  E.  W.  Sheldon  represented 
McGill;  A.  M.  Mans'^n,  Toronto  Varsity;  W.  W.  Swanson, 
Queen's  ;  while  J.  E.  Burke  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
Debating  Society  of  this  institution.  The  business  transacted 
necessitated  two  sessions  ;  the  first  was  held  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  second  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing.     After  the  evening  session  the  delegates  repaired  to  the  rooms 
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of  Mr.  J,  T.  Torseney,  '06,  the  President  of  the  Local  Debating 
Society,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  was  spread.  Here  a  very 
pleasant  time  was  spent,  speeches,  songs,  and  stories  being  the 
order  till  the  "  wee  sma'  hours."  Mr.  J.  E.  Burke  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  under  his  direction  the  following  toast  list  was  carried 
out  : — 

The  King — The  Toastmaster. 

Our  Guests — Mr.  Torseney,  '06  ;  Mr.  Swanson,  Queen's. 

I.  U.  D.  L.— Mr.  Byrnes,  '05  ;  Mr,  Manson,  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. 

Athletics— Mr.  Jones,  '07  ;   Mr.  Brennan. 

Alma  Mater — Mr.  MacNeill,  '07  ;  Mr.  Macdonald,  '04. 

The  Ladies— Mr.  Freeland,  '05  ;   Mr.  Sheldon,  McGill 

Songs  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  Torseney,  Freeland  and 
Burke.  Mr.  Bresnahan  acted  as  accompanist.  Rev.  Dr.  Sherry, 
O.M.L,  the  esteemed  director  of  our  Debating  Society,  welcomed 
in  the  name  of  the  faculty,  the  representatives  of  the  sister  uni- 
versities. Messrs  Lapointe,  Walsh,  Heffernan,  Cavanagh  and 
Bushey  also  spoke.  The  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  God 
Save  the  King,  brought  this  very  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close.  The 
visiting  delegates  created  a  very  favorable  impression. 


The  University  debating  team  met  the  Toronto  representatives 
in  St.  Patrick's  hall,  on  Friday,  December  3rd.  It  was  resolved 
*'That  in  modern  times  a  Republican  form  of  government  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  Monarchical  one.  The  University  of  Ottawa  having 
the  affirmative  side  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Torseney,  '06, 
and  Mr.  R.  Byrnes,  '06  ;  Toronto  sent  Mr.  W.  E.  Moore  and  Mr 
J.  D.  Munro  to  uphold  the  negative.  His  Excellency  Sir  Elzear 
Taschereau,  LL.D.,  the  Administrator  of  Canada,  and  Lady  Tas- 
chereau,  assisted.  Local  Secretary,  C.  J.  Jones,  presided.  The 
judges  were  : — Rev.  Dr.  Herridge,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  and 
Martin  J.  Griffin.  The  deb  ite  was  a  success  and  creditable 
to  all  concerned.  Toronto  won  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  well-earned  victory.  Rev.  Dr.  Herridge  in  a  neat  speech 
declared  that  the  westerners  accumulated  more  points,  although 
the  palm  for  oratory  went  to  Ottawa. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  reminiscent  address 
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from  Charles  Murphy,  Barrister,  '86,  an  address  we  hope   to  pub- 
lish later  in  the  Alumni  department. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  November  2nd,  the  first  debate  of 
the  season  was  held.  The  subject  of  debate  was  "Resolved  that 
government  ownership  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,"  Messrs.  George  and  Reynolds  argued  for  the  affirma- 
tive, while  Messrs.  Derhani  and  Bazinet  upheld  the  negative. 
This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  debate.  The  judges  gave 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Sunday  evening,  the  thirteenth  instant,  another  debate  was 
held.  The  question  tor  discussion  was  "Resolved  that  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.'*  The  affirmative  was  to  be 
represented  by  Messrs.  McNeil  and  P.  Marshall,  and  the  negative 
by  Messrs.  O'Toole  and  J,  Marshall.  Messrs.  Marshall,  however, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Cav- 
anagh,  without  any  notice  whatsoever  filled  the  vacant  places. 
The  speeches  were  of  a  very  high  order  and  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  participants.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  material 
in  Ottawa  College  for  Inter-Collegiate  debating. 

A  regular  debate  was  not  held  on  Sunday,  the  20th  instant, 
and  a  Mock  Parliament  was  substituted.  Many  bills  were  intro- 
duced, serious  and  otherwise.  The  affair  proved  a  very  great 
success. 


A  real,  live  Junior  Debating  Society  has  been  organized  under 
the  skilled  management  ot  Mr.  Hugh  J.  MacDonald,  '04. 


The  Holy  Family  and  the  Shepherds. 
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HIDDEN  WORTH. 


SONNET, 
(Written  for  The  Review.) 

I  saw  the  sunbeams  on  a  dark  crag^  fall, 

Flooding  with  rosy  light  each  gaping  seam  ; 
And  flower's  bright  and  pure  began  to  gleam, 

Where  late  was  but  a  black  and  dreary  wall  ! 

How  many  lives  that  wear  a  seeming  pall, 
Not  void  of  love  and  merit  we  should  deem  : 
When  wiileth  God  to  make  it  known,  they  teem 

With  holy  deeds  and  prayer,   resplendent  all  ! 
We  dare  not  judge  the  lowliest  ;  He  did  take 
A  humble  Fisher  for  His  bosom-friend 
And  promised  Paradise  to  sinners  hoar  ! 

In  trust  and  holier  striving  we  should  make 
Our  daily  journey  towards  the  endless  end 
Where  swell  the  heavenly  anthems  evermore. 

Rev.  James  B.   Dollard. 


Literary  Department. 


The   World's  Greatest  Poems. 

II.   The  Book  of  Job. 

The  first  article  of  this  series  being,  necessarily,  more  or  less 
introductory,  may,  possibly,  have  failed  to  emphasize,  sufficiently, 
that  which  should  furnish  a  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  them 
all  :  namely,  how  each  of  these  great  masterpieces  gives  expres- 
sion to  that  language  of  the  soul  which,  under  many  forms  and 
names,  is,  radically,  one  and  constant. 

In  none,  perhaps  has  it  found  so  fully  and  adequate  an  utter- 
ance as  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  none  is  it  so  clearly  the  language  of 
the  human  soul  brought  tace  to  face  with  God.  It  is  as  such,  at 
least,  that  we  shall  treat  of  it,  leaving  extraneous  questions,  as  of 
date  and  authorship,  to  those  whom  they  concern. 

Us,  surely,  they  concern  not,  would  we  but  see  it  so,  "  Search 
not,"  says  Thomas  k  Kempis,  "  who  said  this  or  that,  but  mark 
what  is  spoken."  And  elsewhere  :  "  There  be  many  things,  which 
to  know  doth  little  or  nothing  profit  the  soul."  Nor,  says  he, 
shall  we  be  blamed,  at  judgment,  for  such  ignorance.  The  author- 
ship of  Job,  or  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  among  matters  to  make 
'*  wise  unto  salvation."  More:  there  are  those  of  whom  it  is  said  : 
'*Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  Thy  Tabernacle  from  the  strife  of 
tongues." 

Let  us  leave,  then,  to  the  higher  critics,  questions   of  author 
ship  and  date,  and  rather  mark  what  is  spoken    than    who    may — 
or  not — have  said  it.      Whoever   did,    was    face  to  face  with   God, 
where,  first  or  last,  we  must  all   stand    '*  sohis  cum  Solo^^'   even    in 
this  life. 

*'  By  a  secret  judgment,"  says  the  Beloved  to  His  disciple, 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  "have  I  seen  fit  to  try  each  beforehand."  Such 
trial  may  be  like  to  that  of  Job. 

But,  for  a  task  like  this,  a  guide  is  needful.      Whom  shall  we 
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choose?  Whom  else,  of  all  men,  but  James  Anthony  Froude  ? 
Apostate, — twice  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  wherewith  New- 
man drove  so  strangle  and  deep  a  turrow,  across  the  fallow  weed 
g^rown  field  ot  Mary's  Dowry,  and  then  turned  back  :  Froude, 
who,  thenceforward,  had  all  an  apostate's  hatred  of  that  which  he 
once  worshipped  —  there  can  vet  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  place  amon<^ 
the  Oxford  giants  of  his  time,  of  his  place  in  literature.  And,  ot 
all  his  writings,  his  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects"  are  most 
worthy  of  his  place  and  time. 

Froude,  therefore. — his  apostacy  forgotten — shall  be  our 
guide  ;  and  shall  interpret  for  us,  as  he  can,  and  will,  the  language 
of  the  soul.  And  why  .^  Because,  he,  too,  understood  and  spoke 
it  once  ;  and,  with  such  language  once  is  always.  It  leaves  a 
character  as  indelible — if  one  may  say  so,  as  that  of  priesthood 
No  matter  if,  for  Bread  of  Angels,  such  men  feed  on  husks  of 
swine  :  the  baser  food  can  never  still  their  hunger.  Froude,  to 
the  last,  was  malgre  lui^  "of  the  house  and  lineage"  of  the 
Tractarians. 

*'  Whatever  be  the  nature  ot  these  books  "  (of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), he  writes,  "they  (the  critics)  are  all  agreed  that,  at  least, 
we  should  endeavor  to  understand  them."  He  speaks  of  it,  again, 
as  the  grandest  poem  in  Hebrew  literature,  which  is  making  a 
large  claim,  yet,  surely  not  too  large.  Again,  note  the  strange- 
ness of  this  characteristic,  that  :  "The  hero  of  this  poem  is  of 
strange  land  and  parentage — a  Gentile  certainly,  and  not  a  Jew. 
The  life,  the  manners,  the  customs,  are  of  all  varieties  and  places- 
Egypt,  with  its  river  and  its  pyramids,  is  there  ;  the  description 
of  mining  points  to  Phoenicia  ;  the  settled  life  in  cities,  the  nomad 
Arabs,  the  wandering  caravans,  the  heat  of   the   tropics,    and    th.e 

ice  of  the  north,  all  are  foreign  to  Canaan No    mention,    or 

hint  of  mention,  is  there  throughout  the  poem  of  Jewish  traditions 
or  ot  Jewish  certainties."  Again,  he  writes  of  it  that  "  the  scenes, 
the  names,  and  the  incidents  are  all  contrived  as  if  to  baffle 
curiosity— as  if,  in  the  very  form  of  the  poem,  to  teach  us  that  it  is 
no  story  of  a  single  thing  which  happened  once  but  that  it  belongs 
to  humanity  itself,  and  is  the  drama  of  the  trial  of  man,  with 
Almighty  God  and  the  angels  as  the  spectators  of  it." 

"  The  subject,"  he  continues  in  a  later  page,  "is  the  problem 
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of  all  mankind,  and  the  composition  embraces  no  less  wide  a 
range."  Does  it  not,  then,  deserve  a  high,  perhaps  the  highest 
place,  among  the  world's  greatest  poems?  "It  had  been  as- 
sumed that  man,"  Froude  proceeds,  ''  if  he  lived  a  just  and 
upright  life,  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  happy."  That  ''  right," 
surely,  explains  Job's  '*  complaint  "  against  Almighty  God  where- 
with Holy  Church  has  made  us  familiar  in  her  Office  for  the  Dead. 
**  Hast  Thou  eyes  of  flesh,  or  seest  Thou  as  man  seeth  ?"  (c.  x.  4). 
Art  Thou,  then,  as  unjust  as  men  ? 

But  **  happiness  is  not  what  we  are  to  look  for.  .  .  .  Let  us  do 
right  and  whether  happiness  come  or  unhappiness,  it  is  no  very 
mighty  matter.  .  .  .On  such  a  theory  alone  is  the  government  of 
this  world  intelligibly  just."  And  failing  such  an  understanding, 
we  have  Job's  complaint,  or  Omar's — as  we  shall  see,  in  the  next 
paper  of  this  series — the  complaint  of  the  clay  against  the  potter  : 
*'  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?" 

Yet  once  more,  from  Froude,  the  apostate,  speaking,  surely, 
like  Balaam,  as  a  prophet,  the  language  of  a  better  time,  ''  The 
government  of  the  world  is  a  problem  while  the  desire  of  selfish 
enjoyment  survives,  and  when  justice  is  not  done  according  to 
such  standard.  .  .  .Self-loving  men  will  still  ask  why?  and  find  no 
answer."  Job,  surely,  had  found  it  when  he  said  ''Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  A'ill  I  trust  Him."  (c.  xiii,  15.)  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
man  not  mercenary,  but  willing,  as  Thomas  k  Kempis  says,  **  to 
serve  God  for  naught." 

'*  Not  for  the  sake  of  g-aining  aught, 
Not  seeking  a  reward  ; 
But  just  because'Thou  lovest  me, 
O  ever-loving  Lord  !" 

So  Faber,  the  Christian  saint  :  Job,  we  may  surely  say, 
attained  to  something  higher.  "  Quis  non  amantem  redamet?^^ 
But  to  trust,  in  hell, — is  not  that  Job's  meaning? — is  a  more 
difficult  task. 

*'  Justice  is  done,"  we  read,  on  the  same  page;  the  balance  is 
not  deranged.  It  only  seems  deranged,  as  long  as  we  have  not 
learnt  to  serve  without  looking  to  be  paid  for  it."  Amor  coegit 
Te  Tuus.  Such  services  can  only  be  learnt  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 
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One  short  quotation,  from  Job  himself,  and  I  have  done.  It 
is  from  chapter  xxviii  (v.  12)  :  "  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found, 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding-?  Man  knoweth  not  the 
price  thereof,  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  .  .  .God 
understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  He  knoweth  the  place  thereof 
. .  .And  unto  man  He  saith  :  Behold  !  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom  ;   and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding." 

"  Mark  what  is  spoken;"  this  is  what  the  soul  learns  face  to 
face  with  God  :  this  is  the  outcome  of  that  trial — or  should  be — 
which,  first  or  last,  we  all  must  underg^o.  This,  also  :  "  Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  , 
that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy."  [S.  Jac.  v.  ii.] 
•*  The  end  of  the  Lord  "  :  what  was  it  ?  *'The  Lord  turned  the 
captivity  of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends."  [Job  xlii,  16.] 

*'  Bead  misericordi^  quoniam  ipsi  misertcordtam  conse' 
quentur, " 


Otir    Calendars. 


HE   world  is  spinning  like  a  top 

Flung  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Time, 
Thro'  Summer  sun,  thro'  Winter's  rime, 
He  whips  it  on — w^  may  not  stop. 
You  pluck  a  spray  of  roses  red, 
To  give  the  one  you  love,  and  lo  ! 
The  while  you  hold  it  thorns  and  snow 
Are  on  a  withered  branch  instead. 


You  come  beneath  a  leaden  sky. 
You  stumble  onward  in  the  dark — 
When  sweet  the  music  of  the  lark  ! 
And  daisies  with  their  golden  eye 
And  petals  white  bedeckfthe  sod, 
While  bright  and  fresh  is  all  the  world, 
As  a  green  banner  first  unfurled, 
Down-fallen  from  the  hand  of  God. 
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So  what  are  wishes  worth,  my  dear? 
The  snows  must  come,  must  fall  the  rain, 
While  grief  and  gladness,  joy  and  pain 
Must  Ij^ive  their  place  in  every  year. 
A  calendar  within  each  heart 
Unknown  to  all  the  world  is  set, 
Kach  has  its   Spring-time  violet, 
Each  holds  its  Harvest-Home  apart. 

We  sit  beneath  our  hearth  at  night 
Together  g-azing  on  the  fire, 
While  this  one  sees  a  funeral  pyre. 
The  other,  Hope's  own   beacon  light. 
Your  Winter  time  I  may  not  know. 
My  Summer  days  you  may  not  see. 
While  snows  are  drifting  over  me 
Your  gardens  in  the  sunlig^ht  glow. 

So  as  I  weave  it,  take  it,  dear, 
This  faulty  rhyme  all   out  of  tune. 
To  bind  together  rose  of  June 
And  Christmas  holly  for  the  year. 
Your  Summer-time  I  may  not  know, 
My  Winter  days  you  may  not  see. 
But  each  is  best  for  you  and  me. 
Since  One  who  loves  us  wills  it  so. 


Innom. 


Adapted  from    '  Principles  of  Literature,'  by  Rev.  L.  Lejeune,  O.M  I. 

Invention. 

I. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  talent  and  the  art  of  com- 
posing a  pag"e  of  literature  supposes  a  certain  deg'ree  of  intellec- 
tual culture.  In  other  words  the  soul  of  every  writer  worthy  of 
the  name  should  receive  a  formation,  an  imprint  of  things   around 
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him,  an  acquired  knowledg-e,  a  habitual  science.  How  can  one 
hope  to  express  a  succession  of  ideas,  to  develop  an  event,  if  not 
well  grounded. 

General  Conditions  for  Success  in  Invention. 

The  first  condition  for  excellence  as  author  or  writer  is  study ^ 
the  study  of  God,  oi  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Church,  i.e,  at  least,   the 
study  of  the  catechism  ;  then  the  study  of  man,  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  the  study  of  his  soul,  of  his    faculties,    of  his 

passions the  study  of  the  human  heart,  the  knowledge  of  the 

men  of  the  past,  of  the  man  of  to-day,  as  he  is  in  the  social,  political 
and  religious  environment  in  which  he  lives  ;  'tis  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  of  universal  history. 

The  second  condition  is  observation  of  the  physical  world,  of 
nature  in  its  manifestations,  of  the  great  cosmic  phenomena  and 
the  laws  of  created  matter  ;  'tis  the  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
natural  and  experimental  sciences. 

Such  is  the  necessary  progress  for  any  serious  aspirant  to 
publicity  :  God,  man,  the  world  and  their  relations. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  writing  prepare  yourself  for  it 
by  readings  not  the  easy,  bright  and  empty  works  of  pure  amuse- 
ment and  fiction,  but  the  works  and  masterpieces  of  the  great 
masters  which  are  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  methods  of  critical 
and  literary  analysis.  Prepare  yourself  by  the  study  of  the  history 
of  literature  in  the  different  centuries  of  its  development  and  bloom, 
in  the  diverse  nations  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  from  the  Bible 
and  Homer  down  to  our  best  contemporary  writers.  Prepare 
yourself  by  translating  a  few  authors  remarkable  both  for  the  value 
of  their  matter  and  the  finish  of  their  style.  Avail  yourself  of  the 
teaching  of  a  master,  whose  competence  and  ability  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  formation  of  taste,  and  in  the  safe  direction  of  good- 
will and  of  labor.  Finally  practise  short  easy,  natural  con: positions^ 
cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  for  yourself,  of  ordering  your  ideas 
in  your  own  way,  of  expressing  them  simply,  with  clearness,  truth 
and  exactness,  without  thinking  yourself  bound  to  succeed  in  the 
first  attempt,  and  always  without  vanity,  when  success  whole 
or  partial  is  attained  ;  modesty  becomes  everybody  and  especially 
tyros. 
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Particular  conditions  affecting  the  results  of  laborious 
effort  in  invention. 

From  the  Physiological  point  of  view  no  one  denies  the  in- 
fluence of  the  health  on  all  intellectual  labor.  In  indisposition, 
fatigue  and  sickness  the  faculties  of  the  soul  seem  paralysed,  with- 
out vigor  or  power.  These  are  not  favorable  conditions  for  literary 
composition.  Temperament^  and  the  passing  frame  ofm,mdy  change 
and  sensibly  modify  the  use  of  our  faculties  ;  sadness,  chagrin, 
ennui  and  sorrow,  love  the  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  gaiety, 
pleasure,  joy  and  enthusiasm  create  in  the  soul  an  ebullition  from 
which  ideas  start  forth  in  abundance.  Even  the  position  of  the 
body  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  intellectual  application  ;  some 
invent  their  ideas  more  easily  when  seated  at  their  desk,  others 
meet  them  in  profusion  on  their  solitary  and  dreamy  walks. 

Psychologically  speaking  the  first  condition  is  undoubtedly 
that  personal  reflexion  which  by  a  distinct  effort  explores,  sounds, 
turns  and  re-examines  in  all  its  aspects  a  given  or  chosen  subject. 
Without  this  preliminary,  serious  meditation,  we  remain  at  a 
standstill.  We  find  nothing,  and  when  in  spite  of  our  limitations 
we  persist  in  waiting,  we  lack  originality,  matter,  movement  and 
ardor;  we  fall  back  into  commonplaces  and  dry,  stale,  trite 
trivialities,  perhaps  even  into  childish  or  idiotic  gibberish. 

Further,  the  subject  must  be  felt,  not  according  to  cast  iron 
rules,  nor  because  it  is  good  form,  but  according  to  ones  own  tem- 
perament. This  is  a  splendid  rule  to  remember.  "What  is  not 
well  felt  is  never  well  written."  Once  sensibility  is  aroused  and 
vibrating,  and  the  sensation  is  loving  and  personal,  details  come 
naturally  and  of  themselves. 

Then  the  imagination  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  sensibility  ; 
each  one  has  his  share  more'  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
enough  always  to  permit  of  development  and  enthusiasm  If  your 
imagination  is  as  it  were  dormant  and  frigid,  warm  it  to  life  by  a 
reading  well  chosen  ;  'tis  an  infallible  tonic. 

To  memory  is  to  be  ascribed  at  least  one  half  ot  invention. 
Memory  is  the  power  of  evoking  ideas,  sensations,  feelings  of  the 
past,  'tis  the  reservoir  of  our  reading,  our  observation,  our 
analysis,  our  teaching,  in  a  word  of  our  acquired  knowledge. 
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Finally,  the  patient  and  tenacious  will  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  literary  invention  :  the  will  is  as  necessary  in  intellectual  labor 
as  in  manual  labor.  Unfortunately,  idleness,  levity  and  curiosity 
combine  to  paralyse  the  energy  of  its  resolutions  and  the  punish- 
ment therefor  is  lasting. 

Universally  recognized  sources  of  invention. 

The  first  source  is  the  Etymology  of  a  word,  its  origin,  its 
derivation,  its  primary  meaning.  The  mind  is  always  curious 
with  regard  to  the  treasures  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  thus  from  the  etymological  sense,  ideas  invariably 
rise  promptly  and  with  ease. 

Words  possess  as  well  their  ordinary  meaning,  the  true 
criterion  of  which  is  the  popular  judgment, — they  embody  ideas  in 
an  expressive  way.  Usage,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  language  attri- 
butes to  words  a  proper  or  a  figurative  meaning,  both  often  to  be 
interpreted  by  extension^  by  analogy^  in  an  absolute^  or  in  a  special 
way.      The  logical  fecundity  of  words  is  inexhaustible. 

Ex.  Open  the  dictionary  at  the  word  Cross  and  you  will  find  ; 

(a)  Proper  meaning  : — A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber  placed 
transversely  upon  one  another  in  various  forms,  ancietitly  used  in  the  execution 
of  criminals. 

(b)  Special  meaning- : — The  Cross  to  7vhich  Our  Savioicr  was  attached. 

(c)  Figurative  meaning  :  —  The  religio7i  offesus  Christ. 

(d)  Extended  meaning  :  —Our  trials  and  sufferings. 

( e)  An  orfiatnent  of  distinction,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  second  source  of  literary  invention  we  may  mention 
universally  recognized  maxims  of  wisdom. 

''  Tell  me  your  company  y  Til  tell  you  what  you  are.'^ 

To  these  proverbs  are  to  be  added  memorable  utterances^ 
epigrams^  anecdotes  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  examples 
and  literary  quotations. 

A  third  source  of  invention  consists  in  the  consideration  of 
things  in  themselves,  in  their  nature  and  their  constituent  elementsi 
First,  by  definition  which  makes  an  idea  known  by  positively 
stating  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

Next,  by  division,  the  role  of  which  is  the  separation  of 
primary  and  complex  truth  in  secondary  and  special  classes,  in 
the  interests  of  clearness. 
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Finally  by  the  enumeration  of  parts,  description  or  explanation 
in  which  a  writer  considers  the  different  aspects  of  a  truth. 

Another    ahd    a    fertile    source    of   invention    consists  in   the 
CONSIDERATION  of  things  in  their  relations  to  other  objects. 

Comparison    (whether    analogy,    similarity  or  affinity)   estab- 
lishes a  relation  of  resemblance  and  proportion. 

Contrast  places  us  before  a  truth,  established  by  a  negative 
process  of  exclusion . 

The  relation  of  cause  and  e^ect,  leads  us  on  in  the  search  cf 
the  first  causes  and  principles  of  things,    with    their  consequences. 

The  last  and  most  important  source  is  found  in  circum- 
stances. These  are  all  that  characterizes  an  act.  They  may 
summed   up  in  the  Latin  verse  : — 

Ouis,       Quid,      Ubi,    Qua  vi,    Quoties,      Cur,     Q uoniodo ,     Quando, 
Author,  fact,    place,    7neans,       times,    motive,     mauner,        time. 

The  skilful  employment  of  the  words,  habits,  character,  etc., 
of  a  person  are  excellent  means  of  amplifying  and  enlivening  any 
description  or  narration,  in  fact,  these  are  often  nothing  more  than 
a  succession  of  circumstances  artfully  grouped.  The  circum- 
stances form  a  vast  reservoir  of  interest  in  which  the  speaker  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  platform,  the  writer  of  history 
and  of  romance,  the  editor  and  the  reviewer  find  much  of  their 
inspiration . 


The  Royal  Way. 


RINCES  of  the  Heavenly  Court, 


Crowned  with  gems  of  gleaming  fire, 
Where  your  sacred  steps  resort. 

Mortals  ne'er  have  mounted  higher. 
Question  you  my  right   to  march 

Where  but  kings  in  glory  may  ? 
Hark  !   beneath  triumphal  arch, 

I  have  come  the  royal  way. 
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Dwellers  in   that  wondrous  clime 

Where  the  winds  in  music  flow, 
In  those  bowers  of  bliss  sublime 

Where  the  thornless  roses  grow  : 
Saints  ecstatic,  ask  how  dare 

I  in  their  sanctuaries  stray  ; 
Listen  !   this  my  warrant  fair, 

I  have  come  the  thorny  way. 

Ang^ils  in  the  happy  land 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  wound  no  more. 
Among^  their  shining  hosts  I  stand 

Enraptured,  on  the  golden  shore  ; 
And,  as  they  make  the  Cross  divine 

'Neath  which  I  toiled  in  life's  sad  day. 

They  tell  me,  "Crown  and  throne  are  thine, 

Thou  hast  come  the  only  way." 

Cameo. 


Cstrtoons. 


A  most  popular  asset  of  the  present  day  newspaper  ;ind 
mag^azine  is  the  work  of  the  caricaturist.  With  its  grotesque 
extravagance,  its  irony  and  its  pointed  significance  it  attracts  the 
young,  the  old  and  all  the  intermediaries.  Simple  and  harmless 
as  it  may  appear  it  is  really  a  potent  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
press  which  does  so  much  to  mould  public  opinion  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  fortune  and  misfortune  of  political  parties, 
to  the  making  and  the  breaking  of  careers. 

Now,  as  the  smoke  of  battle  clears  away  from  the  political 
arena,  we  begin  to  realize  what  an  important  part  was  borne  in 
the  struggle  by  the  newspaper  artist.  Every  Canadian  that  has 
reached  the  age  of  reason,  and  some  that  have  not,  knows  that  the 
new  pied  piper  who  persuades  all  to  follow  his  mellow-toned  pipingf, 
is  our  own  Sir  Wilfrid  of  the  flowing  locks,  the  noble  brow,  and  the 
impressive  figure  so  well  represented  in  our  papers.  The  quon- 
dam Conservative  leader,  whom  we  have  never  seen,  is  a  plain  and 
honest  looking  gentleman  who  wears  glasses  and  parts  his  ha'r  in 
the  middle,  though  some  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  certain  «s  to 
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which    side   of  the   part   it   ought  to   belong   to   and   is   probably 
independent.     The  premier  is  distinguished  by  a  confident  smile 
of  superiority  ;   while  the  countenance  of  his  opponent,   up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  appearance,  bore  a  somewhat  anxious  expression- 
We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  face  and  figure  of  our  successful 
neighbor,    Teddy    Roosevelt,    as    well    as    with   that    of   his    late 
lamented  rival  ;  but  neither  Teddy  nor  yet  the  agricultural  judge 
has  ever  chanced  to  cross  our  line  of  vision.      And  all  this  know- 
ledge may  be  traced  to  the  efforts  of  the  cartoonist.      Miss  Lillian 
Agnes    Elizabeth   Dorothy,    who    does    not    read    the    war    news, 
cannot  bear  the  discussion  of    politics,   and  would  be  sadly  bored 
could  she  obtain  no  reading  matter  other  than  campaign  literature, 
finds  herself  taking  an  anxious  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  fiery 
Japanese  against  his  stubborn  toe.      Why  is  this  ?     Simply  because 
the    cartoonist    appeals   to    her  feminine    prejudice   by  making   a 
dapper  little  hero  of  his  favorite,  who  is  in  reality  as  ugly  as  sin  or 
as  a  Chinaman,  and  by  representing  the  really  handsome  Russian 
officer  as  a  bewhiskered  monster  thirsting  for  the  blood   of  Jap. 
the  giant-killer.      And  you  might  as  well  try  to  convert  a  Jew  or 
make  a  reasonabie  bargain  with  him  as  to  argue  with  this   young 
lady.      In  like  manner  as  well  as  by  the  news  columns  are   con- 
firmed the  preconceived  ideas  of  her  brother  Frank.      Unquestion- 
ably, then,  the  effect  of  these  ludicrous  representations  upon   the 
public  is  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  whichever  side  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  their  authors. 

But  the  cartoon  has  a  baneful  effect  upon  those  whom  it  holds 
up  to  the  gaze  of  all,  and  also  upon  the  people  in  general.  The 
rush  of  hostile  sentiment  evoked  often  drives  a  man  out  of  public 
office  and  acts  as  a  blighting  frost  upon  his  promising  career. 
Of  course  in  this  respect  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of 
periodicals  are  assisted  ;  but  these  are  deep  and  lengthy  and  not 
so  pointed  as  their  assistant.  The  cartoon  tends  also  to  promote 
socialistic  sentiment  by  sadly  impairing  the  dignity  of  men  in 
prominent  positions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  very  demo- 
cratic countries,  like  the  United  States,  where  the  President 
himself  and  his  rival  for  that  position  are  the  principal  victims, 
followed  by  their  respective  lieutenants  in  order  of  importance. 
Were  the  American  people  not  such  a  clever,  sensible  race,  such 
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widespread  ridicule  of  their  rulers  on  the  part  of  the  ruled  must 
exert  some  influence  in  the  direction  of  anarchy.  Fancy  how  the 
down-trodden  serf  of  Europe  would  be  affected  should  he  behold 
his  imperial  master  pulled  from  the  pedestal,  on  which  his  imagi- 
nation places  him,  in  any  such  outlandish  fashion.  Fancy  the 
respected  premier  or  Governor  of  a  province  made  stable-boy  for 
a  spavined  governmental  horse,  thirty-six  years  in  the  saddle.  It  is 
so  easy  to  paint  the  foibles  and  hide  the  good  deeds  of  men. 

To  continue  with  the  harmful  effects  of  the  caricaturist's  art, 
however,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain  the 
exaggerated  cuts  of  the  trusts,  corporations,  and  other  such 
representatives  of  Capital  brings  no  balm  to  the  wounded  heart 
of  the  ^toiler.  On  the  contrary  it  fosters  hatred  between  the 
classes.  The  scornful  representations  of  priests,  cardinals  and  the 
like  on  the  part  of  the  anti-clerical  press  of  France  and  Italy  is 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  religion  in  these  .unfortunate  countries. 
The  cartoon  lends  emphasis  to  the  printed  matter  and  is  therefore 
quite  baneful  where  wrongly  employed. 

Perhaps  we  over-estimate  the  real  power  of  the  cartoon.  Men 
there  are  who  have  sprung  to  popularity  or  to  notoriety  while 
being  constantly  vilely  represented  in  the  papers — which  makes  us 
reflect  that  perchance  some  of  our  own  class-mates,  of  marked 
political  tendency,  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
countrymen,  perhaps  also  the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren, 
when  the  journalist  pictures  their  dignified  figures  at  sometime  in 
the  veiled  future.  Others,  even  now  "  the  real  thing,"  have  already 
figured  prominently  in  the  athletic  cartoons  of  some  of  our  city 
contemporaries. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  cartoon 
occupies  much  the  same  position  in  current  literature  that  slang 
does  in  current  speech.  Both  are  emphatic  and  wonderfully 
expressive,  as  well  perhaps  as  impressive  ;  but  both  are  also 
degrading  to  the  language.  Slang  deteriorates  the  vocabulary 
and  leads  to  loose  flippancy  in  conversation.  That  which  is  the 
subject  our  sketch  depraves  the  taste  and  takes  the  place  of  pure 
English  and  legitimate  art  in  publications.  Both  are  apparently  so 
popular,  however,  that  they  will  continue  to  flourish,  all  efforts  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  C.  W.  F.,  '06. 


THe  Reviewer's  Corner. 


J^ooli^  JveVieW, 


The   Kinship  of  Nature,  by  Bliss  Carman. 

Bliss  Carman  always  did  please  me.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
vagabond  cast  in  us  both.  He  is  at  his  best  in  verse,  because 
prose  is  too  restraining  upon  that  very  Bohemianism.  He  wil] 
never  write  anything-  superior  to  his  *' Songs  from  Vagabondia." 
This  latest  book  is  indeed  clever,  quite  suggestive,  at  times 
exquisitely  written.  Best  when  he  is  describing  nature.  Weakest 
when  he  attempts  the  role  of  a  philosopher.  Hence  the  opening 
chapters  of  ''Life  and  Art"  are  vague.  Few  philosophers  of  any  ilk 
and  no  theologian  will  accept  his  dictum  (pp.  26-7)  on  the  equal 
importance  of  taste,  conscience  and  reason  ;  nor  will  any  one  of 
the  same  mind  agree  that  "  Public  art  is  much  more  rightly  the 
subject  ot  censorship  than  private  morals."  (P.  31.)  Of  course> 
no  one  requires  an  artist  to  be  a  strict  logician,  or  an  accurate  philo- 
sopher or  a  sound  theologian  ;  but  if  he  attempts  any  of  these 
roles  he  is  pretty  liable  to  criticism  from  their  points  ol  view. 

But  I  agree  with  him  that  is  unwise,  unnatural  to  dissociate 
art  from  religion  and  practical  life  God,  as  he  well  says  (28) 
"  exists  as  beauty"  as  well  as  goodness.  This  is  sane  Catholic- 
ism ;  nay  more,  it  is  Catholicism.  Such  was  Medieval  Catholicism. 
In  all  Medieval  life  there  was  art  and  artistic  ways.  Despite  its 
extravagances,  it  was  artistically  well  poised.  Its  saints  were  in- 
tensely human,  lovers  ot  everything  beautiful.  They  had  a  keen 
eye  for  charming  locations.  The  religion  of  the  people  expressed 
itself  in  the  beauty  of  architecture,  stained  glass,  painting,  cere- 
mony ;  all  Medieval  effort  was  artistic  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
patient,  self-sacrificing  as  all  artists  must  be,  who  love  their  work 
(cf.  pp.  50,  107)-  Take  in  proof  the  great  cathedrals  which  were 
building  for  centuries,  the  names  ot  whose  architects  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  unknown,  because  they  worked  for  love  of  their 
art.      Read  Vasari's  "  Lives  of  Great  Painters  "  for  a  glimpse  into 
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the   simple,    unobtrusive    lives   of  the   great  artists    the  world  his 
ever,  may  be  will  ever  have  known. 

But  Modern  Catholicism  like  everything  modern  has  lost  that 
old  time  Catholicism  in  some  measure.  A.nd  piety  has  lost  much 
of  the  old  strenuous  humanity,  virility  :  too  otten  it  is  drivelling 
sentimentality.  Our  written  theology  has  lost  the  vernal  fresh- 
ness of  the  days  of  Chrysostom  and  Bernard.  Especially  our 
moral  theology  with  its  almost  Manichean  pessimism.  For  this 
i  blame  Protestantism  which  is  the  antithesis  in  life,  of  Catholicism, 
as  it  is  of  Catholicism  in  theology.  Protestantism  has  divided 
human  nature,  and  set  it  a"'ay  against  itself:  it  is  hopelessly  end- 
less by  specialism.  It  was  never  able  to  see  things  in  perspective  : 
if  it  advocates  temperance,  it  swings  to  the  extreme  of  extrava- 
gant total  abstinence  ;  its  genuine  search  for  theological  simplicity 
ends  in  thrusting  all  art  from  ceremonial  and  worship. 

So  art  goes  its  own  way,  and  theology  her  way,  and  life  its 
way, — all  alone.  The  old  time  union  of  the  three  graces  is  dis- 
solved. The  age  of  universal  geniuses  like  Angelo,  Aquinas, 
Roger  Bacon,  gives  way  to  the  specialists  of  the  Huxley  and  the 
'*  Parson"  type — separate,  at  emnity,  or  at  least  misunderstanding 
one  another. 

But  about  Nature.  1  flatly  deny  the  assertion  (p.  36)  so  often 
made  now-a-day^  that  this  special  love  of  the  natural  world"  is 
entirely  modern."  A  love  of  nature  is  peculiar  to  no  man,  no  age, 
no  land.  It  is  universal,  only  it  manifests  itself  differently.  Why? 
Because  at  bottom,  a  love  of  nature  is  after  all,  naught  but  a 
reflection  of  ourselves.  We  love  nature  tor  what  we  seek  in  it  as 
an  expression  of  our  hopes,  ideals,  fears,  joys,  sorrows. 

In  instance  the  Medieval  man,  the  Modern  critic  smiles  in- 
dulgently at  any  reference  to  love  of  nature  in  Medieval  poetry. 
Even  the  classic  Medieval  man  loved  nature  more  than  we  o^  to- 
day. He  lived  near  nature  all  the  time,  merely  because  his  castle 
was  too  gloomy  an  abode — if  for  no  other  reason.  The  Knights 
wore  flowers  on  their  head,  burnt  them  into  their  trappings, 
blazoned  them  on  their  shields,  painted  them  on  their  arms  and 
banners.      How  account  for  modern  ignorance  of  all  this  ? 
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Easily  enoug"h.  To  begin  with,  the  Medieval  poet  was  ham- 
pered by  a  language  yet  in  process  of  formation — the  Langue 
d'Oil.  Monotony  of  expression  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Medieval 
writing.  So  then  it  is  just  as  erroneous  to  conclude  that  a 
Medieval  poet  lacked  love  of  nature  because  he  always  referred  to 
the  same  flowers,  as  to  conclude  that  he  loved  not  war  because 
he  describes  every  battle,  in  identically  the  same  fashion.  The 
Medieval  poet  abounds  in  references  to  flowers  as  much  as  the 
Modern. 

Another  reason  was  that  actually  he  knew  of  few  flowers. 
Many  modern  flowers  were  not  developed  then. 

Again,  the  Medieval  man  loved  nature  intensely,  but  as  a 
child.  He  was  essentially  a  child  in  all  things — trustful,  way- 
ward, superstitious,  happy  ;  of  course  he  was  not  introspective. 
Introspection  is  an  attribute  of  maturity.  We  also  love  nature, 
but  with  matured  minds.  The  Medieval  man  loved  sunshine  and 
spring,  loved  them  for  themselves  ;  he  did  not  talk  about  them, 
nor  philosophize  about  them,  nor  '*  moon  "  over  them, — because 
he  talked  and  thought  over  very  little  of  any  nature  and  never 
sentimentalized. 

So  we  come  to  our  general  principle — a  love  of  nature  is  but 
an  avenue  of  expressing  one's  self.  All  of  us  love  it,  but  diff'er- 
ently  according  as  we  are  diff"erent.  If  I  am  well  I  can  see  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  coloring  in  a  pine  forest  limning  up  black 
against  a  dreary  November  sky  ;  if  unwell,  the  georgeous  red  and 
gold  of  an  October  day  will  seem  a  very  mockery  of  my  pain. 

Let  us  be  honest  !  After  all,  on  what  is  based  this  excessive 
love  of  nature  in  modern  literature?  Much  of  it  certainly  is  veiled 
agnosticism,  unhappiness  of  souls  either  sated  with  the  pleasures 
of  social  life,  or  fretted  by  the  restraints  of  theology  and  law.  It 
is  a  real  "Kinship  with  Nature" — a  hankering  back  to  nature's 
savagery,  nude,  defiant,  wilful,  wild  :  the  revolt  in  us  of  the 
chained  savage  from  the  restraints  of  civilization  ;  the  *'  wood- 
spirit"  in  us,  that  lives  on  long  after  we  have  left  the  woods  and 
become  civilized.  Look  at  a  beautiful  October  sunset  for  instance, 
do  not  its  gold  and  red  and  blue  and  pale  green  and  pink  set  you 
into  a  land  of  dreaming  and  arouse  in  you  a  disgust  for  dogma, 
law,  life  ?     What   becomes   of  your   Athanasian  Creed  when  you 
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loll  under  the  willows,  by  some  purling  meadow  stream  ?  Believe 
me,  this  love  of  nature  is  a  dangerous  thing  sometimes.  No 
wonder  Bliss  Carman  and   his  ilk  are  practical  freethinkers. 

So  with  art  and    beauty.      Oh,  why  must  religion  be  so  often 
ugly  ?     Because    it   lives    in    the   shadow  of  sin  ;   because  it  must 
deal  with  what  is  morally  ugly  in  life;  it  would  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  hills,  but.  alas  !   it    must  walk   amidst   the  city  dumps   and   in 
the  railroad  yards  of  life.      And   art   draws   back   afraid  to  follow, 
and    so  art   leaves    religion.      Beauty    has    a    sweet    uncertainty, 
a   drifting   laziness    which     defy    dogma,    hence    the    reason    why 
we    must    beware.         Nature,    to    me,    under   all   aspects   has    an 
attribute  ot   inscrutability.      The    silent  hills,   the   moaning  ocean, 
the     rippling     stream,     the     swaying     trees, — all      seem     to     be 
holding    back    some   great   secret  ;  all   seem    to  know  something 
which  they  will  not    tell       The  hills  and  mountains  would  but  can 
not — like  the  birds.      A  sad  secret,  too.      For   me,    all   bird    notes 
are  sad,  and  is  not  the  eye  of  all  animals   more  or  less  reproving, 
as  if  they  cannot  understand  how  we  can   be  so  joyful  in   presence 
of  the  great  secret  saddening  their  lives? 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  this  book  is  "The  Scarlet  of 
the  Year,"  the  portion  which  deals  with  color  as  color.  I  know 
ot  no  other  attempt  in  literature  to  deal  with  it  as  such.  The 
mystery  of  color  puzzles  me  ever.  It  has  a  beauty,  a  significance 
apart  from  ihe  object  colored,  I  read  in  it,  but  of  what  use  are  art 
and  beauty  and  color  when  one  is  dyspeptic  or  ill  unto  death  ? 
Through  the  paint  ever  emerges  the  cross-form.  I  like  this  book 
better  than  Van  Dyke's  "  Blue  Flower."  Both  are  very  much 
alike  in  their  description  ot  nature,  but  Carman  is  more  virile, 
more  intellectual,  more  healthy  despite  his  practical  Pantheism. 
Vandyke  is  a  sensualist  in  style,  ever  hovering  on  the  edge  of 
sentimentality,  though  escaping  it.  Vandyke  is  a  type  of  Pro- 
testant whose  love  of  beauty  is  ever  at  war  with  his  protestantism, 
a  bad  fit.      Give  me  Carman's  frank  Bohemianism.  L.  J. 

The  Ruling  Passion,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  The  Copp  Clark 
Co.,  Limited^  Toronto, 

"  The  Ruling  Passion  "  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  just 
as    charming   in    their   freshness   and  originality,   as    "The  Blue 
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Flower"    and    "The    Little  Rivers,"    by  the   same  author.      The 
preface  is  truly  a  beautiful  thing  ;   Van  Dyke  calls  it  ''the  writer's 
request    to  his   Master."      Such    an   expression   as    "  The    Ruling 
Passion"  is  immediately  connected,  in   most  minds,  with  the  love 
of  a  man  for  a  woman.      In    these   stories,    however,    it   is  clearly 
shown  that  there  are   other   obligations  which    may  dominate  the 
life  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  which  may  prove,  in  their  different 
ways,  just  as  great   a   blessing.      In   oue,  it   is   the   love  of  a  man 
for  music,  combined  with  remorse  for  a  fancied  crime  ;  in  another, 
it  is  a  woman's  sense  of  duty  which   nerves  her  to  do  and  to  dare. 
Then  there  is  a  capital    fish   story,  not  the  kind   that  burdens  the 
conscience,  but  just  an  half  whimsical,  wholly  delightful    account 
of  the    return    of  the   gentle   Isaac   Walton,    to  wrestle  with   the 
problem  of  present   day  angling  and   anglers.      The  stories,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  are  of   the  open   air  life,  the  material 
"  made  in  Canada."      Not   the  Canada  of  the  large  cities  and  the 
beaten    track    of    the    tourist,    however,    but   the   Canada   of  the 
high  and  the  by-ways,    "a  thousand    miles   from   everywhere  and 
everybody,"  up  among  the  Laurentian  granite  peaks,  down  in  the 
beautiful,  quiet  Lake  St.  John  region.     There  is  nothing  problem- 
atical nor  strenuous  about  his  characters  ;  they  are  real,  everyday 
people,  made  interesting  by  his  very  personal  sympathy  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows.      Guides  as  features  in  a  story  are  always  more 
or  less  interesting,  but  Van  Dyke's  guides  are  irresistible.    Think 
of  a  man  rejoicing  in  the  name  of   Patrick    Mullarkey,  whose  sole 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  is  confined  to  the  habitant 
variety.      In  this   book    particularly.  Van  Dyke  shows  his  mastery 
of  detail,  which  he   carries  almost   to   a  fault.      There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  assurance,  too,  about  his  manner  of  expression  ;  it  can 
be  easily  seen  that  he  has  not  to  depend  on  what  he  writes  to-day 
for   to-morrow's   dinner.      His   faults,  however,    are    minor   ones, 
and  to  offset  them  there  is  his  sweet,  calm  philosophy,  his  cheery 
optimi'^m,  his  true  love  of  nature,  all  given  to  us  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  artist.      He  loves  the  Canadian  woods  ;   in  an  interview 
he  has  said,  "  I    love   the   wilderness  ;  but    I    love  best  of  all  the 
Canadian   wilderness.      It  is  a  great  rest  after   civilization."     One 
of  the  chief  charms  of  his  writing  is  this  restful,  soothing  quality, 
which  he  has  obtained  direct  from  Mother  Nature.  E    M. 
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Shadows  Lifted,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Copus,  S.J.     Benzjger  Bros. 

In  this  very  interesting  story  of  college   life   in    Catholic   St. 
Cuthbert's,  the  author  reveals    an  earnest  appreciation  and  a  very 
deep  insight   into    the  workings  of   the  Catholic  boarding  college. 
The   story,  while  without    plot    in   the   general  acceptance  of  the 
term,  is  a  graphic   account  of   the  doings  of  the   boys  during  the 
period  of   the   year.     The   most   pleasing  features  of  the  story  are 
the  vivid  delineation   of  the   individual    interest    manifested  in  the 
boys  by  the  managing    Prefect,  and  the  portrayal  of  the  splendid 
possibilities  for  good   in  the  influence  of  the  officials,  an  influenoe 
without  which  the  ultimate  end  of  education    cannot    be   realized. 
Young  Gilkins,  crude,  stubborn  and   cynical,  rever  trusted  in  the 
past,  not  once  understood,  is  transformed  into  a    *'  man  "   by  the 
frank  appeal  of  the  Prefect  to  his  better   nature.      He  is  trusted, 
and,  like  most  young   men,  appreciates   the   confidence    thus  im- 
posed in  him.      Indeed,  this  element  of  trust  is  at  the  foundation 
of  all  successful  government   of   men,  or  boys — another  name  for 
men.      Kindness   and    decision    are   the   two    essential  elements  of 
successful  discipline,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  of  any  avail 
unless    the    one   in  authority   sees   and   knows  where   and   how  to 
confide  in  the  subject.      This    is  the   lesson  conveyed  by  the  work 
at  St.  Cuthbert's,  and    the   result   is   plain.     The   senior   boys  or- 
ganize in  order  to  secure  the  majority  of  the  prizes  in  the  field-day 
sports,    and  thus   gain    over   a    couple   of  boys    who   are   leading 
athletes  but  whose  leanings  had  not  been  for  good.      In  this  club, 
the  av\7kward  Gilkins  is  an  active  member. 

The  intellectual  tone  of  the  college  is  strongly  depicted,  and 
the  Catholic  spirit  among  the  boys  is  very  properly  managed. 

The  strange  part  played  by  the  Indian  juggler  and  the  shadow 
hanging  over  young  Claude  Wilkins,  together  with  the  happy 
outcome  of  the  whole  matter,  constitutes  all  there  is  of  the  'plot*^ 
in  the  story.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  which  will  well  repay  perusal 
for  the  reader  who  can  '*  read  between  the  lines,"  We  recom- 
mend it  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of  our  Catholic  youth, 
prefects,  teachers  and  students,  and  believe  that  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  spirit  of  Father  Copus'    characters    would    not    be   amiss  in 

many  of  our  educa^^ional  institutions. 

G.  B. 
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The   Autobiography  of   Saint   Ignatius,  edited  by  Rev.  — 
O'Connor,  S.   J.      Bensiger  Bros.^  New  York. 

This  treatise  is  not  "just  fresh  from  the  press,"  but  it  is  quite 
possible  few  of  our  readers  have  seen  this  valuable  addition  to  our 
hagioo;"raphical  library.  There  are  a  few  of  the  dear  saints  who 
have  been  made  to  obey  and  take  us  into  the  awful  secret  of  their 
beautiful  lives — this  chronicle  of  the  rougfh,  proud,  Spanish  sol- 
dier, the  wounded  man  of  Pampeluna,  the  mystic  of  Manresa,  the 
great  founder  and  general  of  a  religious  military  order.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  reads  like  the  best  of  chivalrous  tales,  the  sweetest  of 
love  stories,  the  fullest  of  spiritual  idylls  ;  wonderment  guesses 
just  how  and  when  the  popular  term — Jesuitical — came  to  mean 
craft  and  cruelty.  Surely  not  in  the  lifetime  of  this.loveable  saint 
and  of  his  just  disciples  !  This  story  of  a  soul's  life  was  dictated 
to  Father  Gonzalez  by  the  saint  ;  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
ground-work  of  all  the  other  lives  of  him  that  have  been  written. 
Comment  on  the  revelations  must  seem  an  irreverence,  nor  will 
any  be  made.  Whatever  reason  some  might  have  for  protesting 
against  the  elaborate  statistics  with  which  the  editor  chooses  to 
conclude  this  very  edifying  and  cheering  book,  now  given  us  in 
perfect  English,  on  good  paper,  in  large  type,  one  is  led  to  wish 
that  if  all  the  saints,  our  true  heroes  and  heroines,  could  have  been 
forced  to  tell  their  own  story,  we  might  find  it  easier  to  overleap 
the  hedges  and  dykes  of  circumstance  in  our  own  strivings  after 
our  ideals  of  perfection.  The  God-like  would  seem  more  attain- 
able. Who  has  helped  us  more  than  Saint  Paul,  not  only  when  he 
tried  to  tell  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  felt  beyond  the  ken  of 
human,  unaided  eye,  ear  and  heart,  but  when  he  takes  us  also  into 
the  pathetic  secret  of  his  struggles  and  their  consequent  weariness 
and  dismay  ?  Oh,  it  is  good  to  come  near  the  soul  of  the  saints, 
to  renew  our  faith  in  the  dreams  that  are  from  God,  to  gather 
new  strength  to  leap  at  Godhood  through  our  closer  relation  with 
Christ,  to  reassure  ourselves  that  even  if  we  fall  back  to  earth 
crippled  and  bleeding,  manhood  is  Godhood  in  germ. 

North  Star. 
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The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  many  College  journals  have 
come  clothed  in  the  brightest  of  garbs,  and  tilled  with  the  beauti- 
ful sentiments  which  this  happy  season  inspires.  It  is  hard  to 
choose  from  among  them,  for  each  has  put  forth  its  best  effort  to 
make  the  December  number  a  'stunner,^  the  masterpiece  of  the 
year's  issue.  Not  a  few  of  our  Catholic  contemporaries  have 
made  of  the  December  number  a  memorial  of  the  Jubilee  ot  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Among  these  the  Georgetown  Cotlege 
Journal  claims  first  place.  The  frontispiece  is  a  full-page  colored 
plate  of  Murillo's  'Immaculate  Conception,'  and  scattered 
throughout  the  magazine  are  selected  reproductions  of  Madonnas 
by  world-famous  painters.  The  matter  is  up  to  Georgetown's 
high  standard.      Congratulations. 

We  are  sorry  indeed  that  Leaflets  from  Loretto  arrives  so 
seldom,  for  its  contents  are  bright  and  varied.  The  opening  poem 
would  grace  the  pages  of  any  magazine,  and  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  initial  contribution  is  not  lessened  by  the  other  features.  We 
venture  lo  suggest,  however,  that  the  translations  be  replaced  by 
original  essays  ;  a  plethora  of  translation  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
true  aim  of  college  journalism,  which  is  to  develop  the  imagination 
and  taste  of  young  writers,  by  actual  composition. 

An  affecting  little  war-time  story  appears  in  the  Amherst 
Literary  Monthly.  "  Wanted  a  goddess  "  is  a  very  vague  skit  and 
common  sense  demands  either  a  sequel  or  an  explanation.  The 
**  Kicker's  column  "  is  eminently  a  safety-valve  for  the  feelings  of 
subscribers  and  deserves  imitation. 

For  the  book  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  which 
the  editors  oi  Acta  Victoriana  present  as  their  Christmas  number, 
we  are  duly  thankful.  The  adjective  "  high-class,"  is  very  appro- 
priate. The  names  of  Cioldwin  Smith,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  and  others 
of  like  calibre  are  sufficient  signs  of  merit. 

We  submit  humbly  that  the  Xaviers  New  Year  editorial 
gushes  too  much  and  waxes  metaphoric  to  excess.  The  poor  old 
year  is  compared  first  to    "a    flickering    candle,"    then    to   "an 
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aged  beacon  to  be  cast  adrift,"  then  to  "  a  stubborn  dying- son  of 
Father  Time,  then  to  ''  a  flame,  '  then  to  a  "  king  of  lordly  reign." 
Finally,  we  are  relieved  to  find  out  that  the  old  thing  was  only  a 
yearling.  There  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  second 
editorial  claims  that  "  mercy  'that  falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  '  is  showered  (sic)  "  upon  ye  editor. 

Take  the  Abbey  Student  for  editorials,  perhaps  the  best 
criterion  of  the  quality  of  any  publication.  They  treat  of  questions 
of  present  importance,  and  of  helpful  character,  in  a  sound  and 
forceful  way. 

From  Queen's  College  Journal  we  cull  : — 
"  The  College  men  are  very  slow, 
They  seem  to  take  their  ease, 
For  when  at  last  they  graduate, 
They  do  it  by  degrees." 

To  conclude  we  off"er  a  timely  paragraph  from  the  McMaster 
Monthly  : 

"There  is  in  North  America  a  large  throng  of  critical  yet 
appreciative  youth  gathered  into  our  higher  schools  of  learning, 
and  any  institution  whose  magazine  has  no  exchange  editor  or 
department,  is  deliberately  closing  its  doors  to  an  influence  which 
is  as  broadening  as  it  is  helpful,  and  removes  one  ot  the  most 
potent  influences  in  correcting  the  faults  and  strengthening  the 
already  strong  features  of  its  publication,  besides  shutting  out 
from  its  students  the  rich  fund  of  poetiy,  story  and  humor  to  be 
gathered  from  college  journals." 

The  Stickler. 


Once  a  man  asked  the  Devil  to  buy  his  soul. 

**  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I'll  keep  my  gold"; 

For  thongh,  of  course,  Devil  I  am 

And  dearly  love  the  soul  of  man. 

Yet  an  angel  I  was  and  still  have  taste. 

Cheap  goods  I  buy  not  it»  too  great  haste  ; 

But  you,  you're  not  worth  a  d n."  L.  J. 


Science  Notes 


The  Electrical  Engineer,  his  Training  and 

Opportunities. 

In  the  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  for  the  academic 
year,  1904-1905,  appeared  an  announcement  of  deep  sig^nificance. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish,  in  the  near  future,  courses  in  prac- 
tical or  applied  science,  such  as  Civil,  Mining-,  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering.  This  announcement  must  have  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  all  true  friends  of  the  institution,  showing, 
as  it  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  Management  was  filled  with  a 
laudable  ambition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

This  evidence  of  a  determmation  to  increase  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  University  by  opening  up  to  its  students  new 
fields  of  learning,  leading  to  new  and  useful  professions,  should 
enlist  the  loyal,  generous  and  practical  support  of  all  the  well- 
wishers  of  this,  our  own  local  house  of  learning.  In  expressing 
the  hope  chat  the  scheme  may  be  successfully  financed,  I  believe  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  Ottawa's  good  citizens. 
It  is  a  serious  undertaking,  but  with  courage,  determination,  and 
reasonable  assistance,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  among  the  pupils  who  now  follow 
a  Collegiate  course,  whose  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  will  lead 
them  after  their  Matriculation,  to  look  for  careers  of  usefulness  in 
the  community  in  the  professions  for  which  the  proposed  courses 
are  intended  ro  fit  them.  To  these  young  men  who  may  now  be 
deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  as  well  as  to  their 
parents  and  guardians,  certain  questions  will  suggest  themselves 
as  to  the  means  by  which  training  for  and  proficiency  in  eng-ineer- 
ing  may  best  be  attained,  and  as  to  the  chances  of  profitable  em- 
ployment and  future  success.  I  will  e  deavor  to  answer  these 
questions  with  regard  to  Electrical  Engineering  with  which  I  am 
more  familiar,  from  my  observations  and  by  quoting  expressions  of 
opinion  from  successful  engineers  and  educators. 

First.    It   should    be   understood   that  there  is  practically  only 
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one  channel  through  which  the  education  necessary  to  the  elec- 
trical engineer  may  be  obtained,  that  is,  the  technical,  or  engineer- 
ing school.  The  knowledge  that  he  requires  is  now  so  complex 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  it  anywhere  except  in  highly 
specialized  courses,  such  as  the  University  proposes  to  establish. 
Three  to  four  years  seems  to  be  the  least  time  in  which  may 
be  compressed  the  various  subjects  that  it  is  necessary  to  master 
in  the  school. 

This  should  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  during  the 
school  holidays  and  for  one  or  two  years,  following  graduation, 
spent  in  electrical  manufacturing  establishments  or  with  electrical 
operating  companies,  preferably  the  former. 

At  graduation  the  student  should  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  and  after  the  succeeding  one  or  two 
years  of  practical  experience  he  might  come  back  to  the  College 
and  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer.  Some  schools, 
however,  confer  the  degree  of  E.E.  upon  graduation,  while  others 
do  not  give  it  at  all. 

During  the  time  of  probation  work,  the  student,  although  he 
will  be  regarded  as  an  apprentice  will  not  only  be  under  no  ex- 
pense, but  will  receive  a  small  remuneration  for  his  services. 

True,  some  very  capable  electrical  engineers  in  practice  to- 
day have  not  had  the  advantages  of  special  technical  courses,  be- 
cause such  courses  are  a  somewhat  recent  development  in  this 
country  and  for  other  reasons,  but  the  average  student  would  not 
care  to  undertake  the  plodding  hard  work  and  wearing  study 
which  these  men  have  had  to  ^q  through  in  the  process  of  self- 
education.  Contemplation  in  advance  of  such  a  career  of  sacrifice 
and  labor  would  tend  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  fearless  and 
determined  young  men.  Courage  and  determination  alone  are  not 
sufficient,  and  some  of  these  engineers  were  men  who  possessed 
such  special  aptitudes  and  were  endowed  with  such  talents  that 
they  were  bound  to  succed  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  facts  remain  that  at  this  time  the  men  to  whom 
ccniing  engineers  must  look  for  a  start  in  their  professional  life, 
seek  college  graduates  almost  exclusively  and  that  in  the  race  for 
promotion  and  advancement  the  graduates  will  generally  leave  the 
others  far  behind. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  engineering-  is  essen- 
tially an  art  of  experience.  The  graduate  who  is  inclined  to  rest 
on  his  college  laurels  and  to  cease  his  search  for  knowledge  at  the 
doors  oi  the  school  would  court  certain  failure.  A  proper  under- 
standing Q)\.  these  conditions  at  the  start  may  save  the  student 
much  disappointment  in  after  years. 

Some  engineering  courses  are  carried  out  along  very  practical 
lines,  sometimes  including  workshop  practice  and  most  practical 
demonstrations  with  commercial  apparatus,  but  even  that  will  not 
enable  the  graduate  to  convince  his  first  employer  that  he  is 
capable  of  undertaking  work  involving  considerable  responsibility 
or  to  earn  a  large  salary.  He  will  be  asked  to  prove  his  worth 
under  the  conditions  of  commercial  operations. 

At  this  stage  the  young  man  should  consider  his  opportunities 
for  gaining  valuable  experience  rather  than  the  size  of  his  pay 
envelope.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  put  on  the  overalls  nor  to 
soil  his  hands,  because  that  is  a  necessary  phase  in  his  practical 
training. 

At  first  he  may  find  his  work  uninteresting  and  his  scope 
very  narrow,  but  if  he  works  conscientiously,  doing  all  things, 
even  the  most  trivial,  as  well  and  as  intelligently  as  he  can,  he  will 
generally  be  rewarded  by  increased  opportunities  tor  experience 
of  a  higher  order. 

Gradually  the  full  meaning  of  all  he  has  been  taught  in  college 
will  unfold  itself  to  him,  the  purpose  of  all  the  mathematics  and 
the  other  dry  subjects  upon  which  he  used  up  soma  of  the  gray 
matter  in  his  brain  will  become  manifest  to  him  with  ever  increas- 
ing cleverness  in  concrete  practical  examples  and  he  will  begin  to 
think  as  an  engineer. 

From  this  time  on  he  will  feel  the  power  of  his  knowledge 
and  if  he  possesses  the  right  engineering  mind,  I  predict  for  him 
much  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  will  find 
not  only  his  greatest  pleasure,  but  also  his  greatest  interest  in  life 
in  solving  the  problems  and  overcoming  the  difficuliies  which  give 
to  the  Electrical  Engineer  his  raison  d'etre. 

Such  a  course  of  study  and  preparation  as  1  have  outlined  is 
intended  to  eventually  fit  a  man  for  the  most  responsible  and  im- 
portant engineering  practice  from  which  very  substantial  monetary 
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rewards  may  be  expected.      This  course  would  of  course   be  quite 
unnecessary  to  young  men  who  merely  wish   to  fit  themselves  for 
and  would  be  content  to   remain    in    subordinate   positions   in  the 
electrical  industries.      Possibly  the  University  of  Ottawa  will   con- 
sider the  establishment    of  short   industrial  courses  for  electrica 
workmen,  foremen,  inspectors,  etc.,  who  are  handicapped  in  their 
work  by  the  want  of  theoretical  trainino^.     It  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  in  a  profession  requiring  so  much  application  and  industry  in 
the  preparation,   overcrowding   is   not   likely   to   take   place   for  a 
good  many  years  in  a  country   so    rich   in    possibilities    and    pro- 
babilities ot  future  industrial  expansion.   Jf  at  any  time  there  should 
be  anything  approaching   overcrowding,    it   will   be   in   the  lower 
ranks,  there  will  always  be  some  room  in   the   middle   and   lots   of 
room  at  the  top. 

One  who  reads  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  electrical  indus- 
tries cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  rapid  development  along 
electrical  lines  which  is  taking  place  all  over  Canada,  and  with  the 
ever  increasing  opportunities  for  engineers. 

The  pupils  who  will  enter  the  University  course  at  its  start 
will  be  advantageously  situated  to  strike  this  tide  of  development 
at  its  greatest  flow,  to  be  carried  with  it  to  success. 

Electrical  engineers  will  be  employed  as  consulting  and  super- 
vising engineers,  taking  charge  of  construction  ;  as  designing  and 
superintending  engineers  in  electrical  manufacturing  establish- 
ments :  as  superintending  engineers  in  the  operation  of  electrical 
enterprises  for  generating,  transmitting  and  distributing  electrical 
energy  for  railways,  light,  heating,  motive  power  and  industrial 
chemical  processes  ;  in  the  operation  of  telegraphs,  wireless  and 
otherwise,  telephones  and  for  the  endless  uses  to  which  electricity 
is  and  will  be  applied.  The  field  is  truly  immense.  These  views 
are  confirmed  by  the  men  best  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
such  matters.  The  following  extracts  from  communications  which 
I  recently  received,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  it. 

From  an  experieneed  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  work, 
maintenance  of  lines,  etc.,  for  a  large  supply  company  in  Canada: 
"  Those  who  are  not  equipped  with  a  technical  college  educa- 
tion  are    seriously    handicapped.      At    the   present  time    we  have 
several  positions   vacant    where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
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man  have  a  college  education,  but  where  such  an  education  in 
itself  is  not  enough.  The  man  must  have  some  experience,  the 
result  of  practical  work One  grievance  I  have  against  tech- 
nical schools  is  that  the  young  men  who  graduate  from  them  are 
allowed  to  consider  themselves  as  fully   equipped   engineers,    who 

can  demand  substantial  salaries In  all  our  engineering  work 

we  insist  on  a  man  having  an  engineering  college  education  and  I 
know  that  there  are  twice  the  number  of  vacancies  for  college  men 

than  there  are  for  men  with  general  practical  experience  only 

electrical  apparatus  is  often  so  complicated,  especially  in  alternat- 
ing current  work,  the  disturbances  are  so  complex  that  a  man  who 
can  think  scientifically  and  technically  is  required  on  the  ground 
The  college  educated  engineer  is  trained  to  think  and  reason  and 
he  has  been  educated  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  re- 
ports concisely  and   carefully,    he   is    the    man   who   has  the 

greatest  chance  of  advancement.  This  has  been  my  experience 
here  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  same  in  all  large  cities.         .  .    " 

From  a  distinguished  professor  in  a  school  of  electrical  engin- 
ing:  ..."Graduates  in  electrical  enginneering  from  colleges  of 
repute  are  in  great  demand   by  the  large  electrical  manufacturing 

companies    of  the   United    States It   is   felt  by  graduates  at 

present  that  they  will  get  a  training  of  much  wider  scope  in  the 
United  States  than  with  Canadian  companies,  offshoots  of  Ameri- 
can companies  who  have  most  of  their  engineering  work  done  for 
them  by  the  parent  companies  across  the  border These  gra- 
duates after  one  or  two  years'  experience  will  come  back  to  Canada 
and  enter  the  service  of  the  operating  companies.  The  Power 
and  Light  companies  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  West  princi- 
pally have  already  absorbed  quite  a  number  ...  .It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  order  of  things  will  be  materially  changed  in  the  near 
future.  The  larger  electrical  manufacturing  companies  are  now 
building   large   shops  in   Canada    where    Canadian   graduates  will 

obtain  the  practical  experience  needed The  demand  in  Canada 

is  bound  to  increase  in  a  marked  degree  very  soon    ...    ." 

*'  Graduates  cannot  expect  to  step  right  into  engineering  the 
day  after  graduation.  An  apprenticeship  of  one  or  two  years  in 
the  shops  is  the  best  start.  If  the  graduate  is  clever,  conscientious 
and   hardworking,    the    rise   will  be  rapid  and  his   monetary  value 
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will  increase  rapidly The  demand  for  graduates  is  increasing-. 

As  far  as  this  school  is  concerned  the  demand  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply.  Technical  men  will  be  more  and  more  needed  as 
the  development  of  the  electrical  industry,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
is  spreading  out  in  a  hundred  ways  and  in  all  directions  " 

From  the  Chief  Superintending  Engineer  in  a  large  electrical 
manufacturing  company  : 

*' As  you  are  aware  my  experience  has  been  acquired 

in  the  U.S.,  and  I  have  not  been  long  conn«;cted  with  the  Canadian 

Electrical   field My  remarks   are    not    entitled    to    all  the 

weight  of  observers  in  this  line  with  longer  experience  in   Canada. 

The  opportunities  for  young  engineers  would  seem  specially 

inviting,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  development  work  now 
going  on  and  which  will  doubtless  be  on  the  increase  for  a  number 

of  years The    existence    of   the    numerous    water  powers 

throughout  Canada  dictates  that  the  electrical  engineer  will  always 

be  in  demand The  opportunities  are  at  hand   also   for  the 

g^raduates  of  technical  colleges  to  gain  good  practical  experience 
either  in  construction  works,  factory,  or  operating." 

God  speed   the  Univeisity  in  its  noble   endeavors  to  increase 

the  scope  of  its  beneficent  work  for  the  youth  of  this  country.     Let 

us  hope  that  the   proposed  courses    in  applied   science   will   soon 

(iiateralize    either    as    a    new  faculty  of  the   Institution,   or    as    a. 

separate   establishment  affiliated    with   the  University.      Certainly 

no  city  in  Canada  is  more  suitable  for  such  a  school,  owing  to  the 

many  and  varied  electrical  industries  in  the  city  and  its  immediate 

surroundings. 

Electrical  Engineer. 

The   Report  of  the  Haanel  Commission. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  just  published  an  import- 
ant blue-book,  containing  the  results  of  the  late  investigations 
concerning  the  electro-thermic  process  for  the  smelting  of  iron 
ores  and  the  making  of  steel.  It  will  be  remembered  that  January 
last  Dr.  Eugene  Haanel  left  for  France,  Italy  and  Sweden  to 
ascertain  facts  in  connection  with  plants  already  established. 
Together  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Brown,  C.E.,  of  Peterborough,  and  Mr. 
Harwood,     metallurgist     of   the    Indian    Government,    he   visited 
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Gysino^e,  and   Kortfors,  Sweden,  La  Praz   and  Livet,    France,  and 
Turin,  Italy. 

The  chief  advantages  urged  by  Mr.  Brown  in  favor  of  the 
electric  process,  is  its  adaptability  to  other  ores,  the  simplicity  of 
construction,  the  intensity  of  temperature,  (rooo^  C.  higher  than 
the  blast  furnace)  and  the  easy  control  of  the  regulation  of  the 
heat  supply. 

The  processes  differ  in  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  energy 
is  employed  to  generate  heat.  The  Kjellin  method  is  by  induc- 
tion and  electrodes  are  dispensed  with.  In  the  Heroult  process  at 
Kortfors  and  Praz,  the  iron  and  scrap  is  carbonized  by  means  of 
carburite  under  the  heat  of  the  massive  electrodes,  The  Turin  or 
Stassano  process  depends  on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  an  electric 
arc  placed  above  a  charge,  the  whole  apparatus  being  rotated  dur- 
ing the  reduction. 

The  most  important  experiments  were  those  made  by  Keller 
at  Livet.  His  furnace  is  of  the  resistance  type  and  consists  of  two 
iron  shafts  lined  with  refractory  material,  the  bases  provided 
wit^"  carbon  blocks  with  electrodes  projecting  inwards.  The 
charge  is  loaded  above  and  descends  continuously,  and  as  the 
shafts  are  connected  by  a  lateral  canal  the  reduced  metal  may  be 
tapped.  By  an  ingenious  short-circuiting  in  which  the  molten 
metal  plays  a  part,  Mr.  Keller  enables  the  furnace  to  be  worked 
continuously  without  varying  the  load  on  the  alternator.  His 
final  type  of  furnace  has  a  plurality  of  hearths  and  utilises  the 
gases  escaping  for  the  preliminary  drying  of  the  charge. 

The  finding  is  very  encouraging  indeed.  Mr.  Harbord  re- 
ports that — 

(i.)  Steel  equal  to  the  best  Sheffield  crucible  steel  can  be 
produced  by  three  distinct  processes,  at  a  cost  considerablv  less. 

(2.)  At  present,  however,  structural  steel  to  compete  with 
Siemens  or  Bessemer  steel  cannot  be  economically  produced  in  the 
electric  furnaces. 

(3  )  Pig  iron  can  be  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  the  blast  furnace,  only  when  electric  energy  is 
very  cheap  and  the  fuel  very  dear. 

With  the  cost  of  electric  energy  $ro  per  E.  H.  P.  per  year, 
and  coke  at  $7  per  ton,  the  cost  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  a 
modern  blast  furnace.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  vet 
the  electric  process  is  in  its  infancy,  and  no  direct  effort  at  com- 
mercial competition  has  yet  been  made. 


IVeligious  Topics. 


Canadian  Religious  Activity. 

The  great  reunion  of  representative  Canadian  ecclesiastics  to 
assist  at  tiie  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  New  Arts  Building 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  has  come  and  gone.  Since  then  the 
archbishops  have  met  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  pilgrimage  of  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  P.Q.  In  Ottawa 
the  preliminary  meetings  for  the  arrangement  of  matter  for  the 
proposed  National  Council  of  the  Canadian  hierarchy  have  been 
again   resumed. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  half-tone  taken  from  the  photo- 
graph ot  the  learned  ecclesiastics  to  whom  was  entrusted  this 
preliminary  discussion  and  classification  of  matter  for  this 
National  Council.  The  President,  Mgr.  C.  Alfred  Marois, 
Vicar  General  at  Quebec,  is  seated  in  the  centre.  At  his 
right  sits  Very  Rev.  Charles  Lecoq,  S.S.,  Superior  of  the 
Montreal  Grand  Seminary;  at  his  left,  Very  Rev.  Alexander 
McDonald,  Vicar  General,  St.  Andrew's,  Antigonish.  In  the  row 
standing  immediately  behind  are  in  order  from  the  right  of  Mgr. 
Marois,  first.  Rev.  J.  J.  McCann,  Vicar  General,  St.  Francis', 
Toronto,  Very  Rev.  John  Masterson,  Vicar  General,  St.  Mark's, 
Prescott,  Very  Rev.  Emile  Roy,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Montreal 
Diocese,  Rev.  W.  J.  Murphy,  O.M.I. ,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Ottawa,  Rev.  J.  Grenier,  S.J.,  La  Visitation,  Sault  au  Recollet, 
Mgr.  L.  A.  Paquet,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Grand  Seminary,  Que- 
bec, and  Rev.  M.  Froc,  O.M  I.,  sometime  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Exegesis  at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  In  the  last 
row,  commencing  as  before,  we  have  first  Rev.  J.  Levallois,  D.D., 
Eudist,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Halifax  Seminary,  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Casey,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lindsay,  Rev,  D. 
Jacques,  O.P.,  Rector  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Ottawa,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Meunier,  Vicar  General,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  La- 
tulippe.  Rector  of  St.  Columba's,  Pembroke.  Rev.  J.  E.  Emery, 
O.M. I.,    D.D.,    of    the  University  of  Ottawa,    who   completes  the 
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number  of  sixteen    members,    was   absent   when    the   photograph 
was  taken. 

Each  archdiocese  or  province  is  represented  by  two  delegates  : 

Quebec,  by  Mgr.  Marois  ?ind  Mgr.  Paquet. 
Montreal,  by  Rev.  Fathers  Roy  and  Lecoq. 
King-ston,  by  Rev.  Fathers  Casey  and  Masterson. 
Toronto,  by  Rev.  Fathers  McCann  and  Mennier. 
Ottawa,  by  Rev.  Fathers  Jacques  and  Latuhppe. 
Halifax,  by  Kev.  Fathers  McDonald  and  Levallois. 
Vancouver,  by  Rev.  Fathers  Emery   and  Murphy. 
St.  Boniface,  by  Rev.  Fathers  Froc  and  Grenier. 

Among  the  religious  communities  eminently  Canadian,  the 
*Dominicans,  Jesuits,  Oblates,  Eudists  and  Sulpicians  are  repre- 
sented— French,  Irish  and  Scotch  Canadians  will  find  that  the 
group  is  a  very  representative  one  from  a  racial  standpoint. 

The  work  of  these  men  though  not  of  a  definite  character  will 
serve  much  to  guide  the  episcopacy  in  their  concerted  action  in 
matters  oi  importance  for  the  religious  future  of  Canada,  and  the 
coming-  Ecumenical  Canadian  Council  will  no  doubt  be  fraught 
results  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  well  kno^vn  Councils  of  Balti- 
more. To  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Donato  Sbaretti,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  initiative  in  a  step  so  much  needed 
in  view  of  the  marvellous  expansion  and  progress  of  our  country 
in  a  material   and  worldly  sense. 
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Honest  Mark  Twain. 

(The  Review  is  pleased  to  present  to  its  readers  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  by 
a  secluded  genius  not  far  off,  congratulating  him  on  his  recent 
defence  of  "La  Pucelle."  The  answer  is  characteristic.  May 
Mark's  honesty  prepare  the  way  for  the  gift  of  faith. — Ed.) 

To  Mark  Twain. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  derived  keen  pleasure  from  your  remark- 
able sketch  of  'Joan  of  Arc,'  in  the  December  issue  of  Harper's^ 
and  I  have  felt  so  deeply  touched  by  its  many  admirable  qualities, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  thank  you  for  having  given 
us  such  an  unblemished  literary  gem. 

In  justification  for  presuming  to  intrude  on  you  I  advance  the 
fact  of  my  firm  belief  that  when  a  writer  has  performed  a  splendid 
achievvment,  he  should  not  be  averse  to  be  told  that  his  effort  has 
been   appreciated. 

You  must  have  made  a  profound  and  exhaustive  study  of 
your  subject,  to  have  treated  it  in  such  a  competent  and  masterly 
manner.  Your  eloquence  carries  conviction,  because  we  realize 
that  it  is  truly  ITeartfelt  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speakelh,"  and  your  admiration  for  the  peerless  maid,  is 
both  contagious  and  illuminating,  illuminating  to  such  an  extent, 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  thousands  of  your  readers 
having  heretofore  had  but  a  nebulous  knowledge  of  the  martyred 
heroine,  will  now  love  and  cherish  her  memory,  prompted  by  the 
warmth  of  your  beautiful  panegyric. 

All  desirable  qualities  combine  to  render  it  a  little  master- 
piece, so  comprehensive  in  its  brevity,  so  elevated  in  idea,  and  so 
beautiful  in  language,  so  concise  and  clearcut  in  expression,  so 
reverent  in  tone,  so  convincing  and  persuasive  in  its  eloquence,  and 
so  ardent  In  its  loving  enthusiasm  -  in  a  word,  it  is  the  brightest 
gem  in  your  literary  crown. 

It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  your  story  should  have  been  so  ap- 
propriately illustrated  by  that  true  and  gifted  artist,  Howard  Pyle, 
who  so  ably  seconded  you.  by  the  aid  of  a  sister  art,  in  portraying 
*'  La  douce  Pucelle." 
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I  have  said  that  your  sketch  is  ''unblemished" — I  retract. 
There  is  one  tiny  blot,  you  say  the  '*  fabulous"  stories  of  the 
saints.  The  adjective  is  too  g^eneral  and  sweeping,  and  might 
lead  many  readers  to  regard  all  as  such.  Of  course  there  are 
fabulous  stories  of  the  saints  extant,  but  that  there  are  also  true 
ones  ;  we  may  cite  your  own  as  an  example,  and  there  are  many 
others  Permit  me  to  respectfully  advise  you  to  consult  the 
works  of  the  Bollandists,  those  patient,  painstaking  and  scholarly 
delvers  in  hagiographical  lore.  There  you  will  find  precious  food 
for  thought,  and  sublime  themes  for  stories 

But  why  not  a  series  of  stories,  with  Saint  Joan  ot  Arc  as  the 
initial  number  ?  Why  not  narrate  in  your  gifted  and  inimitable 
style  those  lives  of  heroic  charity,  of  stern  self-denial,  of  boundless 
and  Christ-like  devotion  to  the  welfare  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  their  fellow-men  ? 

This  grovelling  and  material  age,  where  the  ruling  passion 
is  greed  of  gold,  has  pressing  need  to  be  spurred  on  to  higher 
and  purer  ideals.  Oh  !  yes,  in  spite  of  the  gush  ot  airy  optimists, 
it  is  a  sordid  world. 

To  draw  men  to  the  contemplation  of  saner,  purer  aims,  is  a 
glorious  mission,  a  mission  for  which  you  are  faultlessly  equipped, 
by  your  rare  gifts  both  natural  and  acquired.  What  cleric  would 
not  envy  you  your  lay  pulpit  in  Harper's  ?  from  which  you  can 
reach  nn  audience  of  a  million  or  more,  and  every  story  would 
form  a  sermon  of  impetuous  power,  Noblesse  oblige. 

Conclusion. 

May  the  radiant  Saint  Joan  of  Arc,  standing  before  the  Great 
While  Throne,  transfigured  in  the  effulgent  light  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  intercede  with  the  Suprem^^  Master  of  the  Universe,  may 
she  beseech  the  Sweet,  Compassionate  and  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
the  August  and  Glorious  Archangel  Saint  Michael,  and  all  the 
"  Voices"  to  join  their  pleading  to  hers,  tor  the  final  and  eternal 
happiness  of  Mark  Twain,  and  when  his  earthly  course  shall  have 
been  run,  may  La  Douce  Sainte  Jeanne  d'Arc,  surrounded  by  all 
her  beloved  kindred  knights  who  have  gone  before,  come  to  him 
arrayed  in  their  resplendent   robes  of   righteousness,  to  greet  and 
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to  welcome  him  with  words  of  never  dying   love,  as  he  enters  the 
Golden  Gates  or  Paradise.     Amsi-soit-il. 

With  great  esteem, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Namport  Key. 
Dec,  1904, 

The  following  autograph  note  was  received  a  few  days  after 
this  letter  of  appreciation  was  mailed  : 

"The  Grosvenor, 

"  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  those  cordial  good  words  and 
am  glad  to  have  earned  them.  They  have  touched  me  deeply. 
Their  eloquence  has  gone  to  my  heart. 

'*  Sincerely  yours, 

.    ♦♦  S.  L.  Clemens.   (' M.  T.')" 


GOD'S  ACRE. 

A  cypressed  cemetery  in  whose  shade 

God's  spirit  garden  fallow  lies, 
Until  His  springtime  decks  anew  the  glade 

With  everlastings.      They  shall  rise 

From  darkest  furrow  never  more  to  fade. 

W. 


e.«W  ''  ^"^"'^  We.,,^ 
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NEW  YEAR. 

Congratulations  to  the  twentieth  century  on  the  new  arrival 
in  its  growing  family  of  years.  May  this  one  be  a  messenger  of 
happiness  to  our  readers. 


AT  LAST. 

The  beleaguered  stronghold  on  the  Yellow  Sea  has  handed 
over  the  keys,  after  a  carnage  unparalleled.  Of  the  noble 
defenders  of  its  walls  we  must  say  with  the  Greek  "  Every  man 
was  a  brick." 


ORACULAR. 

The  Delphic  oracle  whose  present  abode  is  in  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  lumber  room  of  the  sanctum,  when  consulted  by  our 
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circulation  manag^er  concerning  elections,  uttered  a  sound   unmis- 
takeably  like  "  Ross,"  but  the  cognomen  was  not  to  he  had. 

* 

TO  WHOM   IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

Be  on  time.  Punctuality  is  demanded  everywhere,  in  the 
college  as  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  lack  of  it  has  lost  battles  and 
trailed  glorious  banners  in  the  dust,  so  will  failure  attend  the 
student  who  allows  his  work  to  accumulate  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week. 


GET  TOGETHER. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Journal ^  published  at  Guelph,  has 
broached  in  a  late  number  a  bright  scheme,  the  holding  of  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  Canadian  college  journalism- 
The  Review  desires  to  express  its  approval  and  ventures  to  sug- 
gest that  Ottawa  is  a  capital  convention  city. 


CATHOLIC  ART. 

The  abundance  of  illustration  in  current  Christmas  literature 
and  especially  the  laudable  efforts  made  by  several  Catholic  publi- 
cations in  celebrating  the  Jubilee,  have  given  rise  to  a  train  of 
musing  in  the  editorial  sub-consciousness.  Art  is  the  heritage  of 
Catholic  ages.  Therefore  Catholics  should  lead  in  art  and  in  its 
appreciation.  How  very  little  of  the  truly  aesthetic  there  is  in  this 
city  of  Ottawa. 

IRREVERENCE. 

Europeans  hold  that  irreverence  is  a  characteristic  vice  of 
American  youth.  We  hope  not,  for  a  lack  of  reverence  shows  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  truly  good  and  great.  But  there  are  not 
wanting  straws  that  betray  the  presence  of  an  undercurrent  in 
educational  systems.  The  goddess  of  reason  is  worshipped  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  God  of  moral  sanction  and  revealed  truth. 
Anti-chapel  strikes  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  a  college  we  wot  of. 
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One  of  our  exchanges  goes  to  the  extent  of  parodying  a  psalm  in 
a  low  way,  commencing  :  *'  The  pony  is  my  helper,  I  shall  not 
funk."  The  very  latest  is  the  abolishing  of  the  Doxology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  substitution  for  chapel  service  of  the 
Alma-mater  chorus. 


UNIFORM   LATINITY. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  at  a  recent  meeting  unani- 
mously decided  to  introduce  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin 
into  all  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  seminaries.  This  is  a  splendid 
object  lesson,  for  Maynooth  men  are  not  traditionally  rash  inno- 
vators. Canada  is  afflicted  with  a  variegated  diversity  of  Latin 
pronunciations,  ranging  from  that  of  the  long  /'s  and  «'s  in  vogUe 
in  the  non-Catholic  schools,  to  that  of  the  French  us  and  nasal 
endings  popular  in  Lower  Canada.  But  by  all  odds  the  com- 
promise or  blend  known  as  the  English  Catholic  pronunciation  is 
the  most  illogical  and  awkward,  distancing  even  the  absurd 
*'  Kickero  "  fad  of  the  Germanising  school.  Give  us  the  full  vowel 
intonation  ot  those  to  whom  the  language  is  a  direct  heritage, 
whose  vernacular  is  derived  from  the  language,  who  in  language 
as  in  song  and  instrumental  harmonies  excel  in  musical  taste.  Let 
the  clergy  of  Rome  be  the  academy  for  the  standardization  of  the 
official  language  of  the  Church,  and  the  problem  of  intelligible 
oral  communication  in  a  cosmopolitan  meet  of  clergymen  will  be 
vastly  simplified. 

LITERARY    JAUNDICE. 

Mr.  Morley  in  a  recent  lecture  to  an  English  audience  empha- 
sised the  value  of  the  newapaper  as  the  modern  vehicle  of  informa- 
tion. We  desire  to  emphasise  as  well,  the  exception  that  must  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  daily  affected  with  the  jaundice  of 
sensationalism,  and  most  of  our  dailies  are.  Crime-laden  columns 
do  as  much  damage  as  the  circulation  of  the  dime  novel  and  the 
penny  frightful.  The  columns  sold  over  to  the  empty  nothings  of  the 
fashionable  world  waste  as  much  time  as  the  sea  side  or  the  fire- 
side trashy  libraries.    A  most  objectionable  feature  is  the  feuilleton 
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romance  '  to  be  continued.'  In  one  of  these,  perused  by  the  editor 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  the  hustling  hero  uniformly  dies  a 
violent  death  in  each  chapter,  or  rather  uniformly  refuses  to  die, 
for,  shot  in  the  first, — oh,  joy  !  he  reappears  in  the  second  only 
to  be  drowned  ?  is  rescued  miraculously  for  the  third  chanter, 
only  to  walk  over  a  precipice  one  hundred  feet  high,  to  be  pieced 
together  when  the  denouement  is  due,  which  is  of  course 
a  happy,  happy  marriage  with  a  harmless  chocolate  fiend. 
— The  vast  amount  of  space  given  over  to  election  rubbish  is  also 
regrettable.  Surely  half  of  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with,  but 
here  the  question  will  naturally  arise, t— Which  half? — Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  but  often  full  of  cynicism  and  flippancy  of 
mind,  for,  '  all  looks  yellow  to  the  eye  jaundiced  by  improper 
reading.' 


TAKE  NOTES. 

Two  friends  of  Gladstone,  admirers  of  his  versatility  and  in- 
tellectual acquisitiveness,  plotted  to  find  a  topic  on  which  even  the 
giant  would  be  uninformed.  To  have  him  at  sea  tor  once,  the 
subject  chosen  was  *' Chinese  chess,"  the  intricate  features  of 
which  fantastic  game  they  mastered  from  a  lengthy  magazine 
article.  At  the  next  meeting  with  the  Premier  the  conversation 
was  deftly  turned  to  games,  to  chess,  and  finally  to  that  peculiar 
kind  known  as  "  Chinese."  Fully  prepared  to  enjoy  the  Grand 
Old  Man's  discomfiture  there  were  electrified  to  hear  him  break  in 
with  the  words  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  just  written  a  magazine  article 
en  the  subject."  'Twas  the  very  one  our  two  plotters  had  ex- 
ploited. Gladstone  scored.  —  His  versatility  and  great  mental 
store  were  with  all  due  credit  to  his  genius,  the  result  of  method. 
He  was  a  systematic  note  taker.  The  books  in  his  library  were 
amplified  by  myriad  marginal  annotations  and  he  was  an  omni- 
vorous reader  in  his  spare  moments.  The  student  to  be  an  all 
round  scholar  must  read  and  take  notes.  When  reading  a  book  // 
i^  be  your  07V n  make  analytical  observations,  deductions,  consider- 
ations on  the  folio  if  you  will,  or  better  as  i-  practiced  by  a  system- 
atic reader  of  our  acquaintance  on  fly  sheets  inserted  at  the  back. 
A  volume  might  well  be  written  on  the  value  of  these,  and  of 
references,    and    clippings,    it    may    be    a    chance  bright,   elusive 
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inspiration  of  your  own,  the  epigram  of  a  lecturer,  a  paragraph  in 
a  periodical,  any  gem  of  another  mind.  Jot  them  down  and  make 
a  thesaurus  of  your  own.  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  have  them  when 
wan:ed,  at  least  to  know  where  to  find  them. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

( The  space  below  is  reserved  for  reasonable  criticism,    aiid  may  be  called  in 
colloquial  language  '  The  Kicker's  Corner.'' — Ed.  )  ^ 

Mr.    Editor, — 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  notice  of  the  Abb^  Klein's  new  book  — 
Au  Pays  de  la  Vie  Intense — in  your  December  number.  Now  I  am 
on  the  alert  for  all  the  other  notices  that  are  sure  to  come  from 
bcnh  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  not  that  the  book  is  surely  of  the  order 
of  world's  literature  tor  all  time,  nor  is  it  likely  to  revolutionize 
Europe,  any  more  than  the  cur-tailed  fox  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  other  foxes  to  step  up  to  the  block  and  be  relieved  of  their 
tails.  I  have  read  the  book  carefully  for  several  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  A''hich,  was  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  clever  writer 
and  in  some  of  his  ideals  ;  as  a  mere  book  of  impressions  on  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  subject — America,  it  strikes  me  as  very 
easily  superior  to  Paul  Bourget's  and  Max  O'Rell's.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  special  championship  of  America,  which  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  a  big  subject  ;  and  likely  to  be  for  some  years  more, 
a  rock  of  scandal  for  some,  a  helping  stone  for  others.  But  do 
let  me  ask  you,  if  you  don't  think  the  fair  and  able  and  fearless 
writer,  who  is  not  a  new  **chiel"  among  us  taking  notes,  has 
been  somewhat  used  as  an  advertiser,  all  unknown  to  himself,  in 
the  loud  Yankee  fashion,  by  some  of  the  notabilities  to  whom  he 
brought  the  open  sesame  ot  letters  of  introduction  ?  That's  the 
funny  part  of  the  book  to  me,  especially  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  White  House  and  to  the  so-called  Red  House,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  Rough  Rider,  elected  almost  by  acclamation  to  fill 
the  responsible  chair,  set  up  by  George  Washington.  One  cannot 
but  smile  as  one  realizes  how  near  to  the  farce-form  of  the  dramatic 
act,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strides  and  speeches  may  appear  to  those 
who  always  lived  in  America,  either  below  the  Mason   and    Dixon 
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line  or  above  the  imaginary  line  separating  British  North  America 
from  the  United  States.      "  Cheap  heroics,"  one   Southerner   calls 
Teddie's  deeds  of  valour.      The    Abb^    Klein,    all    unconsciously, 
makes  me  echo  "cheap  heroics" — accent  on    the  he.     As   for   the 
histrionic  star  that  illumines   the   "  Red  House,"  well  —no  wonder 
such  as  he,  might  perplex  the  censors  beyond  the  Tiber;  as  for  the 
Inquisitors  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  they  have  so  much  perplexity 
of  their  own,  these  "  Au  doux  pays,"  it   matters   very   little    what 
they   think   of    **  Americanism,"    but — well — in    the  Land    of   the 
Strenuous  Life  —entre  nous,  the  strenuosity  is  not  all  of  the  order 
of    St.    Bernard,    St.    Chrysostom,    Godfrey    de    Bouillon,    or    of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  of  Stonewall   Jackson,    etc.      Yet   this    book 
has  many  charms,  the  charm  of  simple,  clear,  strong  style,    carry- 
ing with  it  a  wistfulness  not  very  hard  to  define,  when  one  realizes 
how  every  true  Frenchman  must  feel  to-day,    when  he   remembers 
how  justly  proud  his    belle  France  had  a  right  to    be,    in    speaking 
of  her  strenuosity  as  :    "  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos."    There's  charm, 
too,  that  appeals  to  our  vanity.    No  nation  presumably,  any  more 
than  any  individual,  ever  truly  reaches  the  philosophical  degree  of 
indifference  as  to  the  way    "  others   see    us."     The   few   chapters 
given  to  Canada  make  very  pleasant  reading.    Here  the  author  was 
n:)t  in  quest  of  features  essentially  American  ;   he  came  in  the  first 
days  ot  September,  saw  some  of  the    St.    Lawrence,    the    Ottawa, 
Lake    Ontario,    Thousand    Islands,     Niagara    Falls,    both    sides. 
What    else    could    he    do   but    repeat  what  all  true  lovers  of  the 
grandiose  in  nature,  must  say  ?     The  villages  of  Caughnawahga, 
Oka  ;  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  he   speaks  of  in    a   tone 
to  satisfy  the   inhabitants   thereof.      Poor   Toronto   and    Kingston 
get  the  cold  shoulder,  if  such  an  expression  can   be    used.      When 
one  is  weary  of  dust  and  heat  and  travel,  the  book  is,  possibly,  the 
first  of  the   many,    inspired  by    "Jonathan   and    His    Continent," 
that  aims  chiefly  at  grasping  the  religious  status   of  the   fearfully 
cosmopolitan  Republic.      That  all  the  old  folks  at  home  should  not 
be  ready  to  share  the  generous  Abba's  enthusiasm,    can   be    easily 
conceived  even  here  in  Canada. 

S.   North. 


Our  Alumni. 


vSl    J\oTr>ai>   better. 


(From  a  letter  just  received  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  we 
make  the  excerpt  as  below.  The  writer  is  John  J.  Cox,  '07,  now 
student  at  the  Propaganda,  Rome.  The  topic  is  an  appropriate 
one,  and  the  writer  reveals  well  the  touching-  features  of  the  great 
Roman  'festa.'  To  obtain  a  coign  of  vantage  in  such  a  jostling 
multitude  is  ever  a  heroic  feat,  but  trust  our  old  scrimmage  key- 
stone for  that.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  other  phases  of 
Roman  student  lite  from  time  to  time.  —  Ed.) 

CoLLEGio  Americano  Del  Nord, 

Roma,  Italia,  Dec.  13,  '04. 

*  ^  *  We  have  just  put  in  two  of  the  most  busy  weeks  that 
I  know  of  since  I  have  been  here,  as  almost  every  day  we  have 
either  been  on  ceremonies  in  some  church  near  by,  or  visiting  the 
Lateran  Museum,  where  all  the  gifts  received  by  the  Popes  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  were  exhibited  to  the  public; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  far  surpassed  anything  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  that  line.  The  most  beautiful  ciboriums,  cruci- 
fixes and  candelabra  imaginable,  adorned  with  the  most  precious 
jewels  ;  the  original  documents  of  the  dogmatic  Definition  ;  the 
tiara  and  vestments  worn  by  Pius  the  IX,  on  the  day  he  declared 
the  dogma,  were  all  on  exhibition,  and  a  great  many  other  valuable 
things  which,  of  course,  are  very  important,  but  entirely  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  They  had  copies  of  every  picture  of 
the  Madonna  ;  and  histories  of  every  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  even  pictures  and  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  had  been  cured  while 
visiting  those  shrines,  were  to  be  seen. 

We  also  spent  some  time  at  the  church  of    the  Santi  Apostolic 
where  a  Congress,  pertaining  to  the  glories    and    consolations    of 
the    Dogma   of   the    Immaculate   Conception,  was  held   by  repre- 
sentatives   of   the     diff"erent     countries     and    Catholic    provinces 
)  i^iout     the    world.      The  idea  of  the  Congress  was  to  gather 
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the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  different  races  regarding-  the 
Dogma,  and  also  to  have  representatives  praise  the  Mother  of 
God  in  the  various  tongues — from  English  down  to  Chinese^ — 
from  the  same  platform  ;  and  according  to  all  reports  this  was 
done  most  eloquently,  and  was  a  most  splendid  success. 

The  Congress  was  concluded  at  St.  Peter's  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  preceding  the  Fes/a,  when  its  president  and  officers 
presented  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  twelve  enormous  stars  of 
solitaire  diamonds,  to  his  Holiness,  who  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
the  Madonna  occupying  the  canon  chapel  on  the  left  entering  the 
church.  This  celebration  was  only  a  minor  affair  in  comparison 
to  the  one  on  Thursday,  the  8th,  it  bein^  held  in  the  afternoon 
with  only  a  small  crowd  present,  most  of  whom  were  clerics. 
The  ceremonies  relating  to  it  were  all  most  gracefully  and 
elegantly  carried  out,  but  then  it  didn't  glow  like  the  one  on 
Thursday,  that  is,  the  intense  solemnity  made  it  entirely  void  of 
any  sensational  peculiarities  whatever. 

•  There  was  an  interval  then  of  three  days  before  the  celebra- 
tion in  commemoration  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  was  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  that  I  certainly 
ever  saw  or  ever  could  hope  'o  see,  as  it  was  most  gorgeously 
attended  by  all  the  pomp  and  power  that  the  Church  affords.  The 
doors  of  St.  Peter  were  opened  at  seven  a.  m.  to  those  holding 
invitations,  and  long  before  that  lime  the  mighty  piazza,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  massive  embracing  colonnade,  was  filled  with 
a  mass  of  living  beings,  from  the  celebrities  of  both  Church  and 
State  down  to  the  poorest  peasants  from  the  Campagna.  Many 
of  them  had  come  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  her  glorious  festivity.  We  all 
arrived  at  St.  Peter's  shortly  after  seven,  and  even  at  that  early 
hour  we  could  hardly  get  standing  room  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
time  fixed  for  the  procession  to  leave  the  Vatican  for  St.  Peter's, 
more  than  seventy  thousand  people  had  passed  through  the  doors. 
The  processi^>n  proceeded  up  the  centre  of  the  church  about 
9:15.  headed  by  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Pope's  private  guard,  who 
lined  up  along  the  sides  until  the  rest  of  the  procession  had  passed. 
They  were  followed  by  ninety- three  Monsignori,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen   priests    representing  the   different  Orders  of  the  Church, 
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one  hundred  and  seventy-six  bishops  and  archbishops,  fifty-four 
of  the  noble  guard,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Italian 
nobility  ;  thirty-four  cardinals,  and  last  and  by  all  means  the 
greatest  of  all,  our  glorious  pontiff,  who  was  raised  up  above  the 
heads  of  all  the  others,  seated  in  a  golden  chair  under  a 
beautifully  decorated  canopy.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Pontifical 
robes,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  looked  magnificent  whenever 
he  raised  his  hand,  with  the  first  three  fingers  opened,  to  give  his 
benediction,  while  the  beautiful  peacock  fans  undulated  to  the 
flapping  to  and  fro  of  his  huge  sleeves  as  his  hand  went  from  right 
to  left  bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  who  desired  it. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  mass  was  begun  with  the  Pope  as 
celebrant,  and  was  not  ended  until  one  o'clock.  What  a  sight  it 
all  was — the  ceremonies,  the  Pope  on  the  throne,  the  beautiful 
contrast  that  the  red  and  the  purple,  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops, 
made  with  the  elegant  costumes  worn  by  the  fair  sex.  The  music 
and  the  singing,  the  Pope's  singing  in  particular,  the  moving 
masses  of  people,  the  illuminations  and  decorations,  along  with  St. 
Peter's  itself,  which  is  a  most  marvelous  sight  in  its  very  simpli- 
city, and  which  needs  nothing  whatever  to  set  off  its  beauty 
and  immensity — can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  as  it  most  certainly  was  far  beyond  any  power  of  des- 
cription that  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  following  Sunday  we  all  attended  another  very  elaborate 
celebration,  the  canonization  of  two  Saints — Allessandro  Sauli 
and  Gerardo  Maiella.  The  canonization,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  procession,  and  consequently  before  the  mass,  was 
of  absorbing  interestthroughout,  as  it  was  marked  by  a  great  many 
spectacular  features  in  the  ritual  proper  to  such  an  occasion. 
For  instance,  during  the  most  solemn  part,  two  bishops,  two 
archbishops,  and  two  cardinals  approached  the  Pope  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  bishops  kissed  his  toe,  the  archbishops  his  knee, 
and  the  cardinals  his  hand,  as  an  act  of  submission,  and  also 
in  signification  of  the  superiority  of  the  cardinals  over  the  arch- 
bishops, and  of  the  archbishops  over  the  bishops. 

The  procession  was  much  more  extensive  than  on  Thursday, 
as  the  Pope  had  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all  bishops  and 
archbishops  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  of  Rome   to  be 
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present,  and  as  both  of  the  saints-elect  were  members  of  relig-ious 
Orders,  he  requested  their  respective  Orders  to  send  as  large  a 
delegation  as  possible,  and  accordingly  there  were  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred.  Every  one  in  the  procession  (the  Pope 
excepted)  carried  a  candle;  and  all,  excepting  the  bishops,  arch- 
bishops and  cardinals,  sang  from  the  time  they  entered  the  church 
until  they  arrived  at  the  High  Altar,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  where  mass  is  celebrated  only  on  the  most 
solemn  occasion,  or  when  the  Pope  officiates.  The  mass,  apart 
from  the  canonization,  was  the  same  as  on  Thursday,  but  the 
decoraiions  and  illuminations  were  a  great  deal  more  numerous; 
every  statue  and  picture  of  the  different  saints  throughout  the 
church,  was  beautifully  and  remarkably  illuminated  and  embellished 
for  the  occasion  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  resplendent  and 
most  beautiful  radiance,  those  lights  and  ornaments  cast  over  that 
multitudinous  assemblage,  who  stood  almost  motionless,  gazing 
continually  on  the  '  Baldacchino,''  the  centre  of  attraction  during 
th«  two  great  celebrations,  occupied  by  the  Pope  and  his  venerable 
colleagues 

This  is  the  seventh  time  I  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
seeing  His  Holiness  and  receiving  his  blessing,  and  I  must  say 
that  each  time  I  felt  his  presence  more  keenly,  as  on  this  occasion 
in  particular,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  bite  my  lips  in 
order  to  keep  the  tears  back  ;  and  on  all  sides  of  me  during  the 
celebration,  I  noticed  strong  men  and  women  weeping  like  little 
children.  This  seems  to  be  very  queer,  and  whether  they  were 
tears  of  joy  or  tears  of  sadness  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know,  the 
moment  he  raises  his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  looks  to- 
wards you  with  that  sweet  fatherly  smile,  which  brightens  up  his 
impressive  features,  you  immediately  feel  a  tremor  vibrating 
through  your  whole  being,  and  resulting  involuntarily  in  an 
abundance   of  tears. 

Every  now  and  then  a  cheer  would  burst  forth  from  several 
of  the  multitude,  but  the  moment  the  Pope  noticed  it,  he  imme- 
diately raised  his  finger,  and  everything  became  tranquil  again 
as  if  by  magic.  The  present  Pope  requested  that  there  should 
be  no  oral  or  noisy  demonstration  whatever,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  the  grand  old  man  to  see  how  his  wishes  were 
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all  obeyed,  by  that  conglomeration  of  different  classes  and  race-, 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  see  excessively  boisterous 
and  even  uncontrollable.  It  evidently  proved  that  they  recognized 
in  him  their  Ruler  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  for  no 
other  man  on  earth  could  possibly  have  controled  that  crowd 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  the  same  easy  and  simple 
manner.    *  ••  * 

John  J.  Cox,  '07. 
.    The  letter  closes  with   New  Year's  wishes  to  all  friends,  and 
a  special  word  to  the  team. 


vJ  Wo    iy  roVii>ces. 


In   order  to   more  successfully    further   the    interests    of  the 
Church  on  this  continent,    the    Oblate   Order    has  recently  divided 
the  southern  half  of  it  into  two  vast  provinces.      Very  Rev.  H.  E. 
Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  formerly    Rector    of    the    University,  has 
jurisdiction   as   provincial  over  the  South-west,  including  Mexico, 
Texas,     Lousiana,    Alabama,     Missouri,    New    Mexico,     Arizona, 
Arkansas,    Colorado,     California,    Utah,    Nevada,     O^Q.gQr\     and 
Washington  Territory.    His  headquarters  are  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
The  rest  of  the   American    Republic   is   under   the   jurisdiction    of 
Very  Rev.  M.  F.  Fallon.  O  M.I  ,  formerly  Vice-Rector  here.     His 
headquarters    of   this,    the    *  First    American     Province,'     are    at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.      The   Review   desires  to  respectfully  congratulate 
both  provincials  on  the  honor,  and  to  express  a  prayer  that  they 
may  successfully   bear   their   responsibilities,    in   the   development 
of  the  great  American  Church,  and  the  winning  of  souls  to  God. 

At  the  Christmas  ordinations  held  at  the  Grand  Seminary, 
Mon'-real,  His  Lordship  Mgr.  Archambault,  Bishop  of  Joliette, 
conferred  orders  on  the  following  old  students  of  Varsity  : 

Minors — J.  H.  McDonald,  '03  (Kingston);  Subdeaconship — 
L.  E.  Staley,  '06  (Kingston)  ;  Priesthood — J.  R.  O, Gorman,  '01, 
J.  T.  Warnock,  'oi  (Pembroke). 
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Our  readers  will  remember  the  loyal 
and  encouraging  words  published  in  last 
month's  Review  under  the  heading, 
'Reminiscences  byj  Doctor  O'Hagan." 
He  graduated  in  1882  with  honors 
in  languages.  After  a  postgraduate 
course  in  Syracuse  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sities, he  taught  in  the  Separate  and 
High  Schools  of  his  native  province, 
Ontario,  with  splendid  success  for  a 
number  of  years  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  interpreters  of 
English  li'erature  in  Ontario.  His  fugitive 
pieces  of  verse  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  called  "  A  Gate  of  Flowers."  Since  then  he 
hais  published  "  In  Dreamland  and  other  poems,"  and  "  Songs  of 
the  Settlement  "  He  has  recently  come  widely  into  notice  as  a 
lecturer.  As  Mr.  O'Hagan  was  born  in  '55  we  have  yet  reason 
to  hope  for  further   results  of  his  literary  talent. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Binet,  father  of  Re\^.  Leon  Binet,  Ont,,  Professor 
ot  Chemistry,  departed  from  this  life  on  Sunday,  8th  of  January. 
The  deceased  was  born  at  Beauport  in  1841,  but  resided  at  Hull 
since  1882.      His  unassuming  merit  won    for   him    the   esteem   of 


those  who  knew  him. 
sympathy  in  his  loss. 


To   Father   Binet  the    Review   tenders    iis 
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©f  iiocal  j^i)terest. 

The  Oblate  students  of  St.  Joseph  Scholasticate  who  received 
orders  from  Archbishop  Duhamel  at  the  Christmas  ordinations, 
were  : — 

Priesthood  — J.  Racette. 

Deaconship — P.J.  Hammersly,  N.  Laflamme,  J.  A.  Therien, 
L.  J.  Bonnet. 

Minor  Orders — ].  A.  Renaud,  C.  Perrault,  Jas.  Carriere. 

Tonsure— F.  Vachon,  G.  H.  Flannigan,  J.  Hagerty,  E. 
Strauss,  J.  B,  Lavoie. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  nth,  the  question  of  "  Woman 
Suffrage"  was  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  English  Debating 
Society.  Messrs.  Freeland  and  Malone  maintained  that  women 
should  be  given  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Johnson  upheld  the  opposite  side  and  brought  forth 
many  weighty  and  telling  arguments  in  support  of  their  conten" 
tion.     The  judges  awarded  the  debate  to  the  negative. 

The  Debating  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
a  neat  little  volume  on  oratory,    the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles   Murphy, 

•87. 

Under  the  most  favorable  auspices  the  Scientific  Society  has 
reorganized  for  another  year.  Thursday,  the  8th  of  December, 
the  members  assembled  in  goodly  numbers  to  elect  the  officers  for 
the  season.     The  following  executive  was  chosen  : 

Director — Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse,  O.M.I. 

President — J.  C.  Walsh. 

Vice-President — L,  D.  Collin. 

Secretary — J.  J.  Freeland. 

Treasurer — R.  Lapointe. 

Reporter — T.  Sloan. 

Counsellors — Messrs.  Byrnes,  Jones,  Joron,  George. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  the  French  students  met 
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and  elected  officers  for  their   Debating-    Society.     The   g-entlemen 
who  are  to  direct  the  Society  for  the  coming  year  are  : — 

Director — Rev.  A.  Normandin. 

President — L.  Donat  CoUin. 

Vice-President— R.  O.  Filiatrault. 

Secretary — Charles  A.  S^guin. 

Councillors— E.  Theriault,  H.    St.  Jacques. 

On  their  return  to  the  College  after  the  Christmas  vacation, 
the  boys  found  several  changes  in  the  teaching  staff".  A  few 
familiar  faces  were  missing.  During  the  holidays  Rev.  G. 
Gauvreau,  O.M.I.,  received  orders  from  his  superiors  to  proceed 
to  Mattawa  to  take  over  the  rectorship  of  the  Oblate  House 
and  parish  at  that  place.  For  well-nigh  fifteen  years  Father 
Gauvreau  has  taught  Higher  Mathematics,  Greek  and  Chemistry 
in  this  University.  During  that  time,  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  students,  he  proved  himself  their  friend  and  well-wisher  By 
his  departure  this  institu*^ion  loses  an  excellent  professor, — one 
whose  place  can  not  easily  be  filled.  The  Review  extends  to 
the  Reverend  erentleman  its  best  wishes  for  his  future. 


&' 


Prof.  Grey  too  has  resigned  in  order  to  secure  a  more  lucra- 
tive position.  During  the  year  spent  initiating  us  to  the  secrets 
of  good  English,  he  made  many  friends.  The  Review  will  always 
be  glad  to  chronicle  his  future  advancement. 


>s' 


On  Sunday  evening,  December  i8th,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  W.  J.  Stanton,  CM. I.,  a  musical  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  students.  The  following  program  was 
carried  out : — 

Part  I. 

Overture College  Orchestra 

Dialogue     .  Messrs.  J.  Lajoie  and  M.  Smith 

Vocal  Selection Mr.  J.  Torseney 

Recitation Mr.  G.  Brennan 

"The  Spanish  Guitar" Soloist,  Mr.  F.  Smith 

assisted  by  the  Agony  Octette 
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Recitation Mr.  J.  Freeland 

•'  Rosalie  " Mr.  M.  Masson 

assisted  by  the  Agony  Octette 

Vocal  Selection Mr.  Arthur  Desrosiers 

Selection    Orchestra 

Part  II. 

"  Our    First    PerjormanceJ*^ 

Billy  Jones,  stage  manager  and  prompter.  .  . .  F.  Bresnahan  Smith 

Frank  Walker,  the  tramp    M.  Lightfoot  O'Neill 

Jim  Palmydays,  the  old  man W.  Chesterfield  McCarthy 

M.  Ryan,  the  Irishman F.   Sarsaparilla  Gaboury 

Henderson  Dashpot,    the  villain J.  Edwin  Booth  Burke 

Ike  Johnson,  the  coon J.  **  Postum  Coffee"  O'Keefe 

The  members  of  the  Agony  Octette  'Axt.  Messrs.  Joron,  Bazinet, 
Sloan,  Gaboury,  Masson,  Cot^,  McCarthy  and  Burke.  There  was 
not  a  hitch  in  the  evening's  proceedings,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  O'Grady  and  Scully.  The  playing  of  the  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Fortier,  was  excellent.  Mr. 
"Con"  Bresnahan  acted  as  accompanist.  The  boys  throughly 
enjoyed  the  whole  performance,  and  look  forward  to  many  more 
such  entertainments  during  the  winter  months. 

Let  us  hope  that  R.  L-p-n-te  never  takes  it  into  his  head  to  visit 
Sanctum.  Then  there  would  be  **  only  room  for  one."  The  ques- 
tion would  be  where  to  put  the  coal  oil  stove. 

The  boys  at  115  Stewart  street  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  shall  be  able  to  sing  **  O  where,  O  where,  is  my 
little  dog  gone  ? 

Answers  to  a  Correspondent  : — 

T.  O'G. — Decidedly  not  !  Mr.  Sc-l-y  is  never  allowed  near 
the  coal  oil  stove.  Moveover,  Sir,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
although  the  sanctum  does  contain  one  or  more  magazines,  dyna- 
mite is  not  kept  in  stock. 
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^  rye    g/ui>ior  JLocais, 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  matter  per- 
taining to  the  recent  Jubilee,  ai-^d  to  other  special  features  in  the 
Christmas  number,  our  department  was  necessarily  omitted.  As 
it  is  now  rather  unseasonable  for  Christmas  greetings,  we  shall 
dimply  pass  on  to  the  New  Year,  trusting  that  each  and  every 
student  has  passed  an  enjoyable  vacation,  and  that  this  year  wiU 
he  for  all  replete  with  God's  choicest  blessings. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Juniors  to  note  that,  despite  the  terrific 
snowstorm  which  swept  this  vicinity  January  yth,  all  reported  in 
good  season. 

\  marked  improvement  since  the  boys'  departure,  is  the 
spacious  and  well  equipped  recreation  hall  in  the  new  Arts 
building. 

A  new,  long  expected  and  much-needed  organization  sprang 
into  existence  in  the  early  part  of  December— the  Junior  Debating 
Society.  Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  evening,  and  a  most 
instructive  and  enjoyable  treat  is  assured  to  those  who  attend. 
The  Juniors  wish  to  take  tnis  occasion  to  thank  Prot.  H.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, the  organizer  of  the  society,  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has 
manifested  in  their  welfare. 

The  first  debate  was  held  before  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic 
gathering,  Dec.  ist.  The  meeting  opened  with  a  few  words  of 
timely  advice  by  Rev.  Fr.  Lajeunesse,  who,  it  may  be  remarked, 
has  lent  every  encouragement  to  the  society  since  its  inception. 
The  subject  of  the  debate,  "  Resolved,  that  boarding  schools 
offer  more  advantages  to  a  student  than  do  day  schools,"  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  J.  Moran  and  W.  McHugh  for  the  affirm- 
ative, and  Messrs.  A.  McHugh  and  P.  Shaw  for  the  negative. 
The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  respective  merits  of  rural  and  city  lite  were  debated  on 
Dec.  7th.  Messrs.  C.  Kehoe  and  J.  Byrnes,  who  defended  country 
iife,  secured  the  decision  over  the  city  champions,  Messrs. 
B^roard  and  Vallillee. 
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A   meeting-   of  the   officers  of  the  J.  A.  A.  is  soon  be  called  to- 
select  the  players  for  the  Hockey  teams. 

Those  who  spent  their  holidays  at  the  Colleg-e  will  long-  retain' 
recollections  of  the  pleasant  time  they  enjoyed.  Through  the  kind 
ness  aud  foresight  of  Rev.  Fr.  Latulippe,  an  entertaining  program 
was  marked  out  for  each  day,  and  the  vacation  passed  all  too 
soon.  The  sleigh-ride  party,  with  the  accompanying  banquet, 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings 
ever  spent  within  the  Colieg-e  walls. 

True,  it  is  like  talking  ancient  history  to  bring-  up  a  football 
subject  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  as  the  Seniors  monopolized 
the  w^hole  athletic  column  of  last  month^s  issue,  we  are  goings  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Juniors  on  the  many 
successes  they  achieved  during  the  season  of  1904.  The  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  team  worked  conscientiously  under  the 
management  o^  Rev.  Fr.  Boyer,  and  that  they  fully  deserve  a 
p-reat  deal  of  credit  for  their  efforts  is  evinced  in  their  record  here 


ijiven. 


First   team 3          Juniors o 

rt  6                  tt o 

M                10          Mascottes     9 

H  20  Unions  ...........  4 

u  27          Big  Yard      o 

M  12          Juniorists     o 

M o          Ciiffsides    6 


Total  First  team 86  Total  Opponents.  ...    19 

Junior  Editor. 


Honorable  James  P.  Whitney, 
Premier  of  Ontario 
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THE  PREMIER  ©F  ©NTARI©. 


The  recent  elections  in  the  Province  Of  Ontario  having  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ross  administration,  public  attention  is 
more  than  ever  directed  to  the  Liberal-Conservative  leader,  Premier 
elect  J.  P.  Whitney — on  whom  the  task  of  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment naturally  devolves,  and  on  whose  sagacity  and  statesmanship 
must  depend  in  a  great  degree,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  incoming 
administration. 

Hon.  James  Pliny  Whitney  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Ont., 
on  October  2,  1843.  He  is  a  son  of  R.  L.  Whitney  who  came  to 
America  from  England,  in  1640.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  school  of  his  native  place  and  at  Cornwall  Grammar 
School.  Later,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  Law,  and  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1876,  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Morrisburg  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1890  he  was 
made  a  Q.  C.  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  first  returned  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 
January,  1888,  as  member  for  Dundas,  which  constituency  he  still 
represents.  Immediately  on  his  advent  to  the  halls  of  the  Legisla- 
ture he  demonstrated  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  silent  member,  and 
from  the  first  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in 
the  house,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Opposition.  His  ability 
did  not  go  without  recognition,  and  when  in  April  1896  Mr.  Marter 
retired  from  the  leadership,  Mr.  Whitney  was  choosen  to  succeed 
him.  Time  justified  the  choice  and  from  the  date  of  his  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  thus  imposed  on  him,  down  to  his  recent  triumph, 
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never  once  has  been  proved  recreant  to  those  duties  or  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  associates.  Whether  in  the  Legislature  or  on 
the  public  platform  he  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  all  that  can  re- 
dound to  Ontario's  welfare,  always  abreast  of  the  times  and  ever 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  vigorous  measures  which 
he  advocated  early  attracted  many  recruits  to  his  standard,  and  he 
gradually  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  that  great  body  of  the 
electorate  which  not  being  inseparably  wedded  to  a  particular  party, 
decides  the  fate  of  governments.  The  political  conversion  of  this 
body  was  not  instantaneous,  however, — a  fact  which  always  points 
to  conviction  in  the  convert, — but  Mr.  Whitney  never  lost  ground ; 
he  forged  ahead  surely  but  slowly,  until  finally  his  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  recent  campaign  resulted  in  a  triumph  without 
doubt  the  most  sweeping  in  the  political  history  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Whitney  comes  to  office  with  a  free  hand.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  70  of  the  98  members  of  the  Legislature  and  he  is 
entrenched  behind  a  popular  majority  of  30,000  electoral  votes.  He 
has  thus  every  opportunity  to  prove  his  fitness  for  his  high  posi- 
tion.    Nor  do  we  think  He  will  fail  to  do  so. 

A  man,  strong  earnest  and  sincere,  in  whose  nature  hypocrisy 
has  no  place,  his  straight  forward  methods  are  his  strongest  cha- 
racteristic ;  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  parliamentary  stra- 
tegy, yet  he  prefers  open  fighting ;  he  cares  little  for  pulilic  adula- 
tion or  praise ;  indeed  he  forestalled  a  public  demonstration  to  be 
given  in  his  honor  in  Toronto,  by  arriving  in  that  City  unheralded 
and  unexpected  ;  though  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Empire  are  upon  him, 
he  loses  little  time  over  the  plaudits  that  hourly  greet  him  ;  he  has 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's faith  in  the  people  is  unbounded,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  when  he  again  appeals  to  them,  he  will  not  ask  for  more,  than 
that  he  be  judged  on  his  record. 

HUGH  J.  MACDONALD  '04 


TRIJ3  MANHOOD. 

(Written  for  the  Review) 

God's  aid  and  grace  will  never  fail, 
Sir  Galahad  of  the  Holy  Grail : 
For  that  his  heart  is  chaste  and  pure 
Before  his  glance  shall  foemen  quail ! 

Alert,  his  soul  all  baseness  spurns 
God's  love,  a  fire  within  it  burns  ! 
Where  sunlit  summits  distant  shine 
His  chastened  eye  forever  turns ! 

Alike  Fame's  guerdon  he  disdains. 

And  sordid  pelf  and  paltry  gains, 

And  Pleasure's  cup  whose  wreathed  flow'rs 

Hide   poison-thorns   and   endless   pains ! 

Gross  chains  of  Sense  away  he  flings. 
And  mounts  to  taste  ethereal  springs, 
In  lands  whose  sun  is  God's  own  Face! 
Whose  stars,  the  Angels'  shimmering  wings 

Pure  flow 'rets  on  a  fragrant  lea, — 

Fair  sunsets  on  a  sun-kissed  sea. 

The  brook's  glad  song, — the  laughter  sweet 

Of  childish  play : — these  symbols  be 

Of  that  triumphant,  blissful  state 
Whose  joys  his  steadfast  soul  await 
Where  purest  worth  finds  recompense 
Beyond  the   skies'   cerulean   gate! 

REV.  TAS.  B.  DOLLARD. 


Literary  Department. 


The  World's  Greatest  Poems, 

III.    The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Chronologically,  Omar  the  Tentmaker,  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era,  for  he  was  born  at  Nishapur,  in  Khorasan,  in 
the  year  1123.  In  all  else,  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  unchanging  East, 
of  those  "whom  time  stands  still  withal,"  though  not  quite  in  the 
sense  applied  thereto  by  the  melancholy  Jacques. 

Concerning  his  philosophy  there  have  been  many  opinions.  He 
has  been  compared  with  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  among  the  an- 
cients, with  Byron,  Swinburne,  and  Schopenhauer,  even  with  Vol- 
taire, among  the  moderns.  For  myself,  I  admit  that  what  follows 
is,  simply,  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to  the  impressions  (lerived 
from  a  study  of  Omar  himself,  not  to  formulate  any  theory  of  my 
own  ;   at  best  to  summarize  what  others  have  said. 

A  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  signing  himself  il.  E. 
who  proves  to  be  Herman  Ethe,  seems  on  the  whole,  the  most 
trustworthy  guide  amid  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  in  whom  there 
is  not  safety,  but  rather,  confusion  worse  confounded 
"  Although",  he  writes,  "some  of  his  quatrains  are  purely  mystic 
"and  pantheistic,  most  of  them  bear  quite  another  stamp;  they 
"  are  the  breviary  of  a  radical  freethinker,  who  protests,  in  the 
"  most  forcible  manner,  both  against  the  narrowness,  bigotry,  and 
"uncompromising  austerity  of  the  orthodox  ulema,  or  Moham- 
"medan  priesthood." 

That,  surely,  has  always  been  the  attitude,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  pose,  of  the  freethinker,  as  he  calls  himself,  in  respect  of  or- 
thodoxy, whether  Mohammedan  or  Catholic.  "Narrowness,  bi- 
gotry, uncompromising  austerity,"  are  his  favourite  opprobious 
epithets,  to  be  flung  freely  and  at  random,  against  all  who  prefer 
the  old  way  to  his  newly  found  primrose  path,  on  the  principle, 
presumably,  that,  if  you  only  throw  enough  mud,  some  of  *t  must 
stick.  In  which  case,  the  more  malodorous  the  mud,  the  better 
for  your  purpose,   and  the  more  unpleasant  for  your  victim. 

Omar,  according  to  the  same  writer,  aimed  the  shaft  of  his 
abuse  against  others  as  well  as  against  priests.     He  seems  to  'lave 
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a  special  hatred  of  "the  eccentricity,  hypocrisy,  and  wild  ravings 
of  advanced  Sufis"  Mohammedan  Saints,  or  mystics,  whose  zeal, 
doubtless,  was  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  But  the  pose, 
the  attitude,  the  superiority,  remains  the  same:  "I  am  Sir  Oracle". 
These  Sufis,  we  are  told,  "he  successfully  combats  with  the'r  own 
"  weapons,^  using  the  whole  mystic  terminology  simply  to  ridicule 
"mysticism  itself."  Wherefore,  and  from  such  expressions  as 
"a  debased  and  ignorant  clergy,"  used,  in  comparing  Omar  with 
Voltaire,  we  gather,  incidentally,  that  the  writer's  sympathies  are 
rather  with  the  poet  than  with  the  other  party.  And,  to  that  ex- 
tent, at  least,  he,  like  most  other  guides,  is  to  be  distrusted. 

But  let  us  hear  Omar,  himself,  since  such  papers  as  these  are, 
and  must  be,  the  merest  introductory  preliminaries  to  a  study  of 
the  works  treated  of.  At  best,  also,  we  can  only  quote  at  random, 
almost,  in  fact,  as  the  book  chances  to  open.  Such  chance,  at 
least,  is,  or  should  be  consistent  with  Omar's  own  philosophy. 

"Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
"Your  winter  garment  of  Repentance  fling: 
"The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
"To   flutter — and   the   Bird   is   on  the   wing." 

"Lei  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  What  does 
the  other  Tentmaker,  Paul  or  Tarsus,  say  of  such?  "Whose  con- 
"  demnalion  is  just":  for  they  condemn  themselves.  "Having  no 
"hope  and  without  God  in   the  world." 

"Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend ; 

"Dust  into  Dust,   and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
"Sans   wine,    sans   song,    sans   singer,    and — sans   end." 

** Having  no  hope  "  Homo,  cum  in  honore  esset  non  Intellexit; 
comparatus  est  iurrentis  Insipientis,  et  similis  factus  est  litis.  One 
translation  gives  :    *'The  beasts  that  perish  " 

Let  us  hear  Omar  again,  and  see  if,  once  more,  we  can  com- 
pare his  utterances  with  those  of  that  other,  and  grajtiter  Tent- 
maker  we  have  listened  to,  already. 

"For   I   remember   stopping  by   the  way 

"To  watch  a  Potter  thumping  his  wet  clay: 

"And  with  its  all  obliterated  Tongue 

"It   murmured — 'Gently    Brother,    gently   pray!'" 
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That  of  course,  is  pantheism  "naked  and  unashamed,"  but  the 
image  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  is  common  to  all  Oriental  philo- 
sophies, the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  earthly.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Creator,  of  His  absolute,  un- 
questionable authority  over  His  creature.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Omar  and  vS.  Paul  is  that  of  Calvin  and  S.  Augustine,  and  a 
hundred  fold  more,  for  Calvin  at  least  retained  the  semblance  of 
Christianity,  of  "orthodoxy,"  which  Omar  denies,  utterly,  even  in 
its  fatalistic,  Mohammedan  form. 

What,  then,  has  the  greater  Tentmaker — a  greater  philoso- 
pher, also,  surely,  than  Omar — to  say  concerning  the  Potter  and 
the  Clay?  He  asks,  first:  "Shall  the  thing  formed  (figmentum) 
"  say  to  him  that  formed  it:  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?"  And 
then:  "Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump 
"  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?" 
[Rom.  9.  20,  21.]  Here  is  no  pantheistic  raving  of  brotherhood 
between  figmentum  and  figuluSy  between  clay  and  potter,  but  the 
clearest,  most  unquestioning  acknowledgement  of  His  Supreme  au- 
thority "Who  knoweth  our  frame,  whereof  we  are  made — Ipse  cog- 
'^novit  figmentum  nostn^m^'  [Ps.  102.  14.] 

Another  quotation  and  another  comparison ;  this  time,  with 
one  who,  if  not  inspired,  knew  certainly,  his  human  nature  as 
well  as  Omar,  the  pessimist,  could  pretend  to  do,  if  not  better,  the 
Sweet  Bard  of  Avon,  who  also,  wrote  "not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time,"  in  a  sense  the  Persian  could  neither  attain  to  nor  under- 
stand. 

"Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
"Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through 
"Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
"Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too." 

"That   undiscovered   country,   from   whose  bourne, 
"No  traveller  returns." 

And,  if  one  did?  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets"; 
if  they  hear  not  Mahomet,  himself,  may  we  not  add?  "Neither  will 
"  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

One  last  quotation.  We  have  said  that  Omar's  philosophy  is 
that  of  one  "having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."  For 
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it  is,  surely,  not  of  God  as  Moses  and  Christians  understand  Him 
that  he  speaks  thus : 

"What!  out  of  senseless  nothing  to  provoke 
"A  conscious  something  to  resent  the  yoke 
"Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
"Of  everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke! 

"What!  from  his  helpless  creature  be  repaid 
"Pure  gold  for  what  he  lent  us  dross-alfayed — 
"Sue  for  a  debt  we  never  did  contract, 
"And  cannot  answer — Oh  the  sorry  trade!" 

"Who  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  God?"  Better,  Maho- 
metan fatalism  conscious,  at  least,  of  sin  and  man's  responsibility; 
better,  even,  Tennyson's  Universalism' : 

"Oh  yet  we  trust  that,  somehow,  good 
"Will  be  the  final  end  of  ill; 
"To  sins  of  knowledge,  faults  of  will, 
"And  taints  of  Nature  In  the  blood: 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

"That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

"Or  cast,  as  rubbish,  in  the  void 

"When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." — 

Best  of  all,  David's  confidence  and  assurance: 

"Thou,  Lord,  art  merciful" — Why?  "For  Thou  rendf^rest  to 
"  every  man  according  to  his  work^^  [Ps.  61.  13];  or  that,  at  last, 
of  the  greater  Tentmaker :  "He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved." 
That  is  His  Will,  who  died  to  save  them.  Did  He  not  say,  to  some; 
"Ye  will  not  come  unto  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life"?  If  they 
will  not,  what  shall  He  do?  Nay,  rather,  who  shall  dare  to  put  the 
blame  on  Him  if  the  debt  remain  unpaid? 

"Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 
"Thou  madest  man,   he  knows  not  why; 
"He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
"And  Thou  hast  made  him:  Thou  art  just." 

That,   surely,    is   a   higher   and   nobler   philosophy  than   that   of 
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or  of  any  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  compared.  The  Per- 
sian's philosophy,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  only  to  be  tested  by  this 
higher  one,  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  that  of  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
David,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  in  order  to  lose,  if  not  its  charm, 
— for  charm  of  form  it  has — at  least  its  venom,  all  its  subtle  poison. 
"Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

"Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  then,  face  to  face. 
Now  "we  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  we  know  even  as  also  we 
are  known."     Is  not  that  enough? 

"In  Lumine  Tuo  videbimus  lumen." 

F.  W.  G. 


STRaeE  ©F  INDIflN  HRT. 

Just  below  the  Thousand  Islands  and  near  the  picturesque 
town  of  Brockville  the  river  banks  take  the  form  of  rugged  cliffs 
descending  abruptly  to  the  water's  edge.  On  a  prominent  one  of 
these,  looking  towards  the  American  shore,  is  a  rude  painting  ®f  a 
birch-bark  canoe  in  which  are  seated  five  Indians.  The  redmen 
are  in  the  traditional  dress  and  paddling  with  might  and  main  to 
stem  the  painted  waters.  The  whole,  though  lacking  the  concep- 
ion  of  an  Angelo  or  the  coloring  of  a  Sanzio,  gives  proof  of  native 
talent  in  representing  a  familiar  scene  with  the  primary  pigments 
at  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  art-gallery  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  Continent. 

The  origin  of  it  dates  back  to  a  period  when  Brockville  had  no 
place  on  the  map.  The  Algonquins,  w^hose  camping  ground  was 
where  some  of  Brockville's  most  splendid  mansions  stand  to-day, 
were  ever  at  dagger — or  rather  tomahawks — drawn  with  the  fero- 
cious Iroquois  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One  day  the  Iroquois 
planned  a  surprise  party  and  with  murder  in  their  redman  hearts 
left  under  cover  of  darkness,  in  a  large  bark  canoe.  Nature,  how- 
ever, was  no  ally  of  the  truculent  braves,  and  despite  resolute  and 
steering  and  strenuous  paddling,  the  storm  together  with  the  current 
foundered  their  frail  man-of-war  just  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  where 
the   Algonquins   slept.      But   one   Iroquois   brave   survived   the   acci- 
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dent :  he  discerned  the  jutting  base  of  the  beetling  shaly  wall  and 
grasped  it  in  time. 

When,  a  few  years  after,  the  Six  Nation  tribe  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing possesion  of  the  Island,  this  grateful  survivor  painted  the  scene 
in  perpeUiani  rei  memoriam. 

M.  B. 


The  Place  of  Greek  in  Higher  Education. 

"What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  study  of  Greek  at  schools  if 
Greek  be  no  longer  a  compulsory  subject  at  the  Universities,  first 
for  candidates  for  honors,  second  for  candidates  for  degrees?"  This 
is  the  pertinent  question  put  to  the  Head  Masters  of  the  English 
preparatory  schools  in  a  circular  letter  "sent  out  by  W.  Chawner, 
M.A.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  recrudescence  of  the  old  restlessness  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  classics  on  the  one  and  the  scientific  studies  or  moderns  on 
the  other.  Like  Banquo's  ghost  it  will  not  rest  and  although  con- 
servative influences  are  waging  a  mighty  struggle  in  favor  of  re- 
tention of  the  old  ideals,  it  would  seem  at  least  here  in  America 
and  in  this  actual  epoch  of  material  and  utilitarian  striving,  that  the 
innovation  is  gaining  ground.  To  find  the  general  trend  of  thought 
of  the  educators  of  England  best  fitted  to  judge  for  their  respective 
constituencies,  Mr.  Chawner  addressed  one  hundred  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference.  Eighty-six  replies  v/ere 
received  for  publication.  Mr.  Chawner  has  included  them  in  a 
pamphlet  just  to  hand  by  the  kindness  of  the  Parliamentary  libra- 
rian, and  has  prefaced  them  by  a  sound  analysis  of  the  issue,  from 
which  we  select  the  following. 

"I  entered  on  the  discussion  (of  the  proper  place  of  Greek)  in 
higher  education  in  England,  with  the  conviction  that  the  study  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  is  the  most  valuable  element 
in  the  education  of  those  boys  whose  tastes  are  literary  rather  than 
scientific,  and  that  to  sacrifice  it  altogether,  to  reduce  it  to  the  po- 
sition now  held  by  Hebrew  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  schools 
would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation." 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  modern  sides  at  secondary 
schools  where  little  or  no  Greek  is  taught  is  due  to  a  natural  and 
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just  demand  for  more  thorough  teaching  in  Mathematics,  Natural 
Sciences,  Modern  Languages  and  English  for  those  boys  who  are 
destined  for  professions  where  thorough  knowledge  of  some  or 
all  of  these  subjects  in  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  not  possible  as 
a  rule  to  combine  with  this  teaching  anything  more  than  an  elemen- 
tary and  inadequate  study  of  Greek  which  in  most  case  does  not 
repay  the  time  and  labour  spent  upon  it.  It  is  therefore  illogical 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  should  be  required  as  the  condition  of 
graduation  by  a  University  which  attracts  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  mathematics,  in  natural  sciences  and  in  engineering.  The 
plea  for  the  relief  of  students  in  history,  modern  languages  and  law 
is  not  so  strong,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  large  number 
of  boys  who  have  been  trained  on  modern  sides  or  in  schools  where 
Greek  is  not  taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  will  wish  to  be  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  these  subjects,  and  I  think  that  the  like  facil- 
ities should,  if  possible,  be  granted  to  them." 

"On  these  grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  all  possible  relief  should 
be  given  to  candidates  of  honours  in  other  subjects  than  classics  or 
Theology.  The  number  of  students  of  Greek  will  be  thereby  dim- 
inished and  not  a  few  who  might  have  profited  by  the  study  will  lose 
their  opportunity,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  those  who  now  obtain  some  mastery  of  the  language  and 
can  appreciate  the  1  iterature,  I  believe  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage would  lie  with  the  proposal  to  make  Greek  optional  in  the  case 
of  all  candidates  for  Honors." 

**My  experience  of  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  Passmen  leads  me 
to  the  belief  that  many  of  them  are  in  far  greater  need  of  "relief 
from  the  burden  of  Greek"  than  the  candidates  for  Honors  who  can 
learn  all  that  is  required  of  them  in  a  few  months  at  the  longest.  A 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degree 
never  have  learnt,  and  never  will  learn,  enough  Greek  to  be  of  any 
educational  value." 

Unwilling  however  to  sanction  the  exemption  of  all  Passmen 
from  Greek,  he  refused  to  sign  the  Report  of  the  Studies  and  Ex- 
aminations Systems  of  Nov.  8,  1904.  He  found  that  the  Report 
seemed  to  make  Greek  optional  for  all  and  that  the  evidence  collect- 
ed was  vague.     Hence  his  inquiry  on  his  own  account. 

Forty-three  Head  Masters  throught  that  the  relief  given  to  can- 
didates for  Honours  will  not  seriously  injure  the  study  of  Greek  and 
twenty-nine  thought  it  would  endanger  or  altogether  extinguish  it 
As  regards  optional  Greek     for  all     candidates     for  a     degree  the 
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proportions  are  reversed  in  the  ratio  of  twenty-one  to  iifty-six. — 
So  the  doctors  are  as  usual  disputing.  Rugby  says  "The  abolition  of 
Greek  for  Passmen  will  be  disastrous  and  Clifton  places  itself  on 
record  by  stating  that  "Pass  Greek  is  an  unmitigated  evil"  Mr. 
Chawner  avers  that  the  experts  as  a  majority  support  the  old  me- 
thods but  that  the  general  public  more  and  more  favor  the  new.  As 
an  alternative  to  the  Report  of  the  Syndicate  he  proposes  a  compro- 
mise based  on  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  correspondence,  viz, 
the  institution  of  a  new  degree  or  degrees  which  should  he  atta- 
inable without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  should  confer  on  the  re- 
cipient all  the  academic  privileges  of  B.  A. 

W. 


Brie  a  Brae. 

Why  not  a  corner  for  odds  and  ends.  Even  if  the  museum  is 
pretty  fairly  stocked  with  curios  in  the  natural  order,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  fine  live  specimens  of  daily  interest?  The  Review 
Brie  a  Brae  need  crowd  nothing  out ;  some  of  our  contributors 
might  feel  more  at  ease  if  their  share  of  support  were  to  be  handed 
in  under  this  non-committal  heading. 

Now  will  the  following  do  for  instance  of  what  interesting  bits 
might  find  place  in  this  page  if  not  in  the  rosewood  cabinet? 

Scene:  A  lady  seated  upon  a  sofa,  her  head  clutched  between 
her  hands  in  all  the  dishevelment  of  despair,  gazing  upon  a  che- 
rished china  specimen  lying  in  fragments  at  her  feet.  To  her  enter 
her  eldest  daughter,  a  vista  of  younger  sisters  standing  in  the  door- 
way, looking  timidly  and  fearfully  at  the  tragedy  before  them.  The 
dialogue  ran  very  much  in  his  fashion : 

Eldest  daughter — Mamma,  pray  do  not  go  on  in  this  dreadful 
manner ;  you  will  make  yourself  ill. 

Mamma — What  have  I  to  live  for  now? 

Eldest  daughter. — Oh,  mamma,  haven't  you  got  me? 

Mamma — You,  child  !  You  are  not  unique,  you  are  only  one 
of  a  set? 

Does  this  seem  invraisemhlahle  ?  Well  just  study  the  mania 
of  a  collector^  then  judge. 

Horace  Walpole,  as  we  all  know  was  a  great  collector  of  old 
china.  Does  he  not  say  in  one  of  his  letters:  "We  must  hope  and 
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make  visions  to  the  last.  I  am  asking  for  samples  of  porcelain,  at 
sixty-eight:  what  signifies  what  troubles  we  pursue?  Philosophers 
make  systems,  and  we  simpletons  collections,  and  we  are  as  wise  as 
they.  Wiser  perhaps  for  we  know  that  in  a  few  years  our  rarities 
will  be  dispersed,  at  an  auction,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
this  reveries  will  be  immortal.  A  curiosity  may  rise  in  value,  a 
system  is  exploded.  Which  indeed  of  all  the  systems  yclept  philoso- 
phical that  was  outside  of  Revelation  has  not  proved  itself 
even  more  brittle  than  China? 

Collector  of  Broken  Bits. 


Slang  has  been  aptly  termed,  ''a  peculiar  kind  of  vagabond 
language,  always  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  legitimate  speech, 
but  continually  straying  or  forcing  its  way  into  the  most  respect- 
able company."  Against  this  form  of  language  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  exists,  and  as  the  purity  and  precision  of  our  language 
is  something  to  be  scrupulously  guarded,  this  prejudice  is  well 
founded  and  is  worthy  of  encouragement.  Slang  is  the  product 
of  the  individual.  Its  motive  is  generally  to  distinguish  the  per- 
son by  oddity  or  grotesque  humor.  As  this  motive  is  in  most 
cases  a  selfish  one,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cl^ar  slang  from  its,  asso- 
ciations, purify  it  and  make  it  permanent. 

A  word  about  the  origin  of  slang.  Some  of  the  more  com- 
mon reasons  for  its  invention  are,  a  desire  to  replace  a  common 
word  by  a  figurative  expression  ;  a  constant  striving  by  some 
anthors  for  more  delicate  and  subtile  effects  ;  resulting  in  distor- 
tion of  existing  words  ;  a  tendency  to  use  diminutives  and  clip  off 
final  syllables.  Sport,  both  of  former  days  and  of  our  own  day 
has  made  many  contributions  to  our  slang  vocabulary,  and  many 
sport  expressions  have  secured  for  themselves  a  recognized  place 
in  legitimate  speech  "  To  *  wrestle  '  with  a  problem,"  *'  to  reach 
a  goal,"  "  to  run  one's  course,"  are  now  accepted  in  good  English 
speech,  though  their  standing  at  one  time  was  no  better  than  that 
of  many  of  our  slang  expressions  of  to-day.     One  of  the  best   ex- 
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amples  of  the  origin  ot  a  slang-  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
word  "  sand,'*  which  has  been  transferred  to  mean  "  courage  "  or 
**  endurance."  It  came  about  thus  :  The  old  English  word  "grit" 
meant  "  sand  "  or  "  gravel  "  It  grac'ually  came  to  mean  the  grain 
of  grinding  stones  upon  which  their  efficacy  depends.  Then  some 
person  thought  that,  since  the  efficacy  of  a  man  depends  to  a  great 
degree  upon  his  courage  and  endurance,  the  word  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  expressing  these  qualities.  It  existed  for  a  time 
as  slang,  and  afterwards  was  accepted  by  the  best  writers,  and 
found  for  itself  a  place  in  dictionaries.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  as  if  an  equivalent  slang  expression  were  necessary, 
the  inventors  set  to  work  to  find  one  to  take  it  place.  As  a  result 
we  have  now  the  slang-word  '*  sand  '  a  synonym  of  '*  grit,"  which 
in  the  course  of  tims,  may,  like  its  predecessor,  come  into  general 
use. 

Now  as  to  the  evils  resultant  from  the  use  of  slang.      Its  most 
deplorable  feature  is    admittedly   impoverishment  of  vocabulary. 
The  political  user  makes  use  of  it  on  every  possible  occasion,   and 
as  one  slang  expression  is  applicable   to    an   indefinite   number  of 
things,  a  narrowing  of  the  vocabulary  is  inevitable.      Not  only  has 
each  slang  expression  no  definite  meaning,  but  it  is  changing  from 
day  to  day.     Thus  the  tendency  of  slang  is  to  wipe  out  those  nice 
distinctions  between  word  and   word,    so   highly    perfected   in   our 
language.      Everything  is  *'  swell  ",    from  mountain   scenery  to   a 
foot-ball  match  ;  from   the  latest  coon-song  to   a   noble   oration. 
The  word  "  swell,"  cited  above,  is  a  good  example  of  a  slang  word 
which  has,  because  of  its  adaptibility  and    expressiveness,    almost 
forced  itself  into  the   recognized    vocabulary  of  good   usage.      In 
fact  a  prominent  author  states  that  in  "  the  dictionary  "  of  the  next 
generation  the  word  must  appear.      It  is   of  course   derived    from 
the  "  swell."     The  only  meaning  of  this  word  from  which  the  idea 
contained  in  the  slang  derivation  could   be   obtained   is,  — "  to  act 
pompously   or  arrogantly."     First    the    slang   word    was  applied 
adjectively    to    a    person    displaying   those    traits.      Gradually    it 
acquired  a  better  meaning,  and  was  applied,  both  adjectively   and 
substantively    to    a    person    of  extreme  taste  in  matters  of  dress. 
From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  its  present  signification,   via  ,    fine, 
grand  or  pretentous,  and  is  now  supplanting  an  indefinite  number 
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of  adjectives,  .^being  applicable  to  almost  anything  making    pre- 
tension to  being  above  the  ordinary. 

Slang,  habitually  used,  shows  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  propriety. 
Much  of  the  slang  we  hear  everyday  has  its  origin  in  cheap  operas 
or  low  songs,  in  a  word,  in  the  lowest  levels,  and  its  constant  use 
must  gradually  reduce  our  thoughts  to  the  same  ignorant  level.  If 
we  are  speaking  to  one  to  whom  we  wish  to  show  respect, 
we  must  to  accomplish  this  avoid  the  use  of  slang.  Innately  we 
know  and  feel  that  its  use  would  be  indelicate  and  improper.  And 
if  it  is  to  be  avoided  in  this  case,  then  by  a  gentleman  it  is  always 
to  be  avoided.  At  any  rate  conservatism  is  the  better  policy. 
Pope  says  :  *'  Be  not  the  first  by  which  the  new  are  tried  ", ;  and 
Genong  says  :  **  If  they  are  to  live  there  is  abundant  time  to  use 
them,  if  not  they  are  better  left  alone."  If  there  is  a  real  need  for 
a  word  it  will  be  accepted  ;  if  not  it  will  live  its  day  and  then  die. 
From  the  history  of  our  language  we  could  dig  up  the  skeletons 
of  numberless  words  that  have  fallen  in  the  battle  for  existence. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  survived  the  struggle.  This  is  the 
life  of  language.  Owing  to  changing  conditions,  it  is  inevitable 
but  that  a  necessity  for  new  words  should  arise.  But  time  is  the 
only  guage  of  their  legitimacy. 

C.  Jones,  '07. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  THAW. 

Before  my  blade,  the  snow  wreaths  fade 
The  frosty  blast  I  cripple 
The  frozen  stream  wakes  from  its  dream 
And  straight  begins  to  ripple. 

Kepnighan 


Mainly  History. 


Georg^e  £tieiiiie  Cartier. 

Two  valuable  biographies,  one  of  Papineau  the  patriot,  the 
other  of  Cartier  the  statesman,  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Decelles.  "  Makers  of  History  "  is  the  title  of  the 
volume  in  which  these  two  biographies  are  found.  That  title  is 
about  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be  chosen,  and  does  much 
to  bring  to  the  foreground  the  names  of  men  who  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  Canada.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  culpable  ignorance  of  the  works  accom- 
plished by  the  fathers  of  our  country.  It  also  seems  to  us  that 
many  Canadian  readers  of  history  know  more  about  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  or  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  the  famous  twin- 
brothers  than  of  our  own  wise  legislators,  who  a  short  time  ago 
brought  about  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces.  Our  enlightened  Canadians  spend  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  reading  about  the  pyramids,  or  conning  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Caesar's  crossing  the  Rubicon,  or  with  th2  conquests  of  Ghengis- 
Khan  ;  but  few  consider  how  it  was  and  through  whose  efforts,  we 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  one  of  the  best  governments  on  earth.  All 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  but  few  have 
troubled  themselves  as  to  what  such  titles  imply.  Macdonald, 
Cartier,  Tilley,  Tupper  and  Brown,  are  names  familiar  to  our  ear, 
but   as  to  why  they  are,  many  have  no  idea. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  Sir 
George  Etienne  Cartier,  Mr.  de  Celles  has  done  much  to  bring  to 
light  the  many  great  and  meritorious  deeds  of  that  statesman. 

The  future  legislator  was  born  of  a  well-to-do  family,  claiming 
as  an  ancestor  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  Canada.  The  place  of 
his  birth  was  the  little  village  of  St.  Antoine,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  The  inhabitants  of  that  district  were 
honest  and  industrious  French  Canadians.  Among  these  he  was 
reared.      He  naturally  inherited  the  traits  which   were  common   to 
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them.  In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to  Montreal,  and  there  under  the 
g^uidance  of  the  Sulpicians  he  received  the  education  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  future  career. 

About  the  time  of  his  approaching  manhood,  the  political 
state  of  affairs  in  Lower  Canada  began  to  look  threatening"  • 
The  people  were  entirely  displeased  with  the  method  of  govern- 
ment. Discontent  was  rife  among  all  classes,  agitation  fol- 
lowed, and  finally,  the  colony  was  in  the  throes  of  a  rebellion 
led  by  Louis  Papineau.  With  this  leader,  Cartier  with  all  his 
fiery  temper  and  hatred  of  oppression  cast  his  lot.  We  need 
not  dilate  upon  what  was  the  result  of  the  uprising.  Suffice  it  \o 
say  that  Cartier  had  his  share  of  the  sufferings  which  followed 
the  suppression.  Yet  he  with  the  others  had  the  satisfaction  oi 
knowing  that  they  had  not  suffered  in  vain. 

When  shortly  after  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  Cartier 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  by  contesting  a  seat  with 
Mr.  Viger,  for  the  legislative  assembly.  He  defeated  his  opponent 
and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  politics.  This  was  when  he  was 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  All  the  while  he  had  been  following  the 
legal  profession  and  with  many  years'  experience  he  was  well 
equipped  for  a  brilliant  parliamentary  career.  He  was  not  long 
in  the  assembly  before  his  utmost  resources  and  tact  were  called 
upon  to  cope  with  the  evils,  resulting  from  the  ultra  rationalistic 
spirit  that  then  pervaded  the  Liberal  ranks.  George  Brown  in 
Upper  Canada  made  it  his  sole  purpose  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  to  the  detriment  of  Catholics.  Not  satisfied  with 
doing  this  in  his  own  province,  he  tried  to  extend  his  influence  to 
Lower  Canada  and  in  fact  actually  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
French  Liberals  to  his  side.  The  enemy  in  the  camp  was  more 
difficult  to  combat  than  the  mighty  host  outside,  but  Cartier  con- 
quered both,  and  gained  for  himself  a  lasting  prestige. 

His  power  gradually  increased.  In  1855,  just  six  years  after 
he  entered  politics,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Lord  Elgin  to  accept 
a  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet.  This  he  did  only  to  employ  his  new 
position  as  a  means  to  accomplish  vaster  and  grander  deeds. 
The  Judiciary  of  Lower  Canada  was  to  be  improved.  He  set  his 
hand  to  the  work.  The  remnants  of  the  old  disagreeable  seignorial 
system    were  to    be   abolished.      Thanks   to   him   they   existed  no 
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longer  after  1857.  The  Catholic  Church  of  Lower  Canada  lacked 
as  yet  a  few  "  privileges  which  were  much  needed  for  her  entire 
independence."  Cartier  was  instrumental  in  having  these  granted, 
and  more,  he  obtained  for  her  the  power  of  levying  taxes  upon  her 
adherents  for  her  support  besides  the  privilege  of  having  certain 
parts  of  the  civil  code  in  accordance  with  her  Canon  Law. 

Years  passed  by  during  which  Cartier  was  like  Burke's  "typical 
representative  "  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  interests  of  his 
own  people  and  the  country  at  large.  At  last  the  question  of 
Confederation  loomed  in  the  near  distance.  Cartier  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  made  a  live  issue  of  it,  and  gave  no  rest  to  the  assem- 
bly until  they  gave  it  their  fullest  and  deepest  consideration. 
That  it  was  a  momentous  question  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  skill  and  study  of  the  most  experienced  states- 
men of  the  day  to  unite  governments  and  people  who  had  been  up 
to  that  time  hostile  to  each  other,  to  bring  them  together  and  con- 
vince them  that  union  and  agreement  was  the  surest  road  to  pros- 
perity for  both. 

Had  Cat  tier's  labors  ended  with  Confederation  he  would 
certainly  have  deserved  the  perennial  gratitude  of  all  Canadians. 
But  he  went  further.  When  he  saw  the  various  parts  of  British 
North  America  united  under  a  federal  government,  he  next  bent 
bis  energies  to  a  material  union  of  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic 
and  with  his  colleagues  projected  a  trans-continental  railway.  Of 
what  benefit  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been  to  the  Dom- 
inion we  are  well  aware.  That  giant  and  successful  undertaking 
is  a  mighty  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cartier  as  it  is  the  glory 
of  MacDonald's  administration. 

A  parallel  between  Cartier  and  MacDonald  is  interesting  and 
will  serve  as  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Cartier  is  said  to  have  been  conceited.  He  considered 
all  his  colleagues  as  his  inferiors.  He  thought  he  should  be  the 
leader  of  men  because  of  his  talents.  Unlike  Sir  John  MacDonald 
he  was  a  "  man  of  independence  influencing  people  by  his  great 
intellect."  Sir  John  himself  was  a  man  of  the  people,  a  Napoleon 
who  gathered  hosts  around  him  by  a  winning  smile.  It  was  in 
Cartier's    consciousness   of  his  own  superior  powers  the  fault  lay. 
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But  after  all,  his  superior  merits  out-measure  such  flaws  a  hundred- 
fold. 

The  last  years  of  our  illustrous,  statesman  were  anything  but 
peaceful.  The  charges  preferred  against  him  together  with 
others  of  his  party  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Scandal  embit 
tqred  the  latter  days  of  his  life.  His  former  friends  deserted  him. 
Those  who  had  been  his  erstwhile  supporters,  chose  another  to 
replace  him.  He  went  through  thesame  ordeal  in  his  old  age  that 
many  great  men  had  done  before  him.  There  was  however  one 
among  his  colleagues  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should  end  his 
days  without  some  show  of  appreciation  from  the  sovereign  and 
empire  he  so  faithfully  served.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  instru. 
mental  in  securing  for  him  as  testimonial  of  faithful  service  in  the 
role  as  statesman  of  the  premier  colony, — a  baronetcy. 

George  O'Toole,  'o6. 


OTTA^A/'A. 


Thou  art  too  bright  for  guile,  too  young  for  tears, 
And  thou  wilt  live  to  be  too  strong  for  Time, 
For  he  will  mock  thee  with  his  furrowed  frowns. 
But  thou  wilt  grow  in  calm  througout  the  years, 
Cinctured  with  peace  and  crowned  with  power  sublime. 
The  maiden  queen  of  all  the  towered  towns. 

D.  C.  Scott,   in  'Canadian  Verses.' 


Science  Notes. 


©ZONE  (O3). 

From  a  Holz  or  olher  frictional  electricity  machine  in  action  ig 
g-iven  off  a  peculiar,  penetrating-  and  not  unpleasing  odor — the  odor 
of  ozone.  And  indeed  the  word  ozone  itself  means  odor  (from  the 
Greek  osOy  I  smell.)  So  subtle  is  this  ozone  that  the  presence  of  r 
volume  in  2^  million  volumes  of  air  may  be  perceived  by  the 
olfactory  sense.  This  is  the  odor  that  makes  the  sea  breeze  so 
wholesome,  the  pine  grove  so  fragrant,  and  the  country  air  so 
delightful.  To  ozone  we  owe  the  beautiful  blue  of  our  sky,  whose 
exquisite  tints  are  so  often  a  source  of  delight  and  admiration 
What  a  seeming^  enigma  !  An  element,  a  compound,  a  something, 
in  the  air,  in  the  sea  breeze,  arising  from  the  waving  pine  grove, 
and  the  buzzing  electric  machine  !  Let  us  see  something  of  the 
nature  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 

We  begin  by  tabulating  the  more  common  conditions  in  w^hich 
it  manifests  itself 

(1)  In  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  where  it  is  the  result  of 
electric  discharges  on  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 

(2)  From  the  movement  of  sea  water  and  its  friction  upon 
numberless  microscopic  organisms,  rich  in  phosphorous. 

(3)  In  the  air  of  pine  woods  where  the  turpentine  contained  in 
the  pine  produces  and  sets  free,  limited  quantities  of  ozone.  The 
**  oil  of  pine  "  has  also  the  power  of  accumulating  ozone. 

(4)  From  some  chemicals  under  certain  conditions. 
In  Laboratory  work  ozone  is  produced  :  — 

(f)   From  the  working  of  a  his^h-potential  electric  machine. 

(2)  From  electric  discharges  in  a  tube  containing  pure  dry 
oxygen. 

(^)   From  the  action  of  phosphorous  on  moist  air. 

Reasoning  from  the  fact  that  ozone  is  produced  by  electric 
discharge  even  in  dry  and  pure  oxygen,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
must  be  an   allotropic  form   of  oxygen,    (that  is  consisting  of  the 
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same  atoms  but  arranged  in  a  different  way)  just  as  the  diamond 
is  an  allotropic  form  of  charcoal.  The  chemical  notation  of  Ozone 
is  O3  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  3  atoms  of 
Oxygen  (occupying  3  volumes),  to  produce  a  molecule  of  Ozone 
(occupying  2  volumes).  Just  as  Hydrogen-Dioxide  (H2  O2)  may 
be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  molecule  of  water 
(H2  0)with  an  atom  of  Oxygen,  so  Ozone  may  be  considered  as  a 
combination  of  a  molecule  of  Oxyg^en  [O2)  with  an  atom  of 
Oxygen,  Thus  Ozone  appears  to  be  half  as  heavy  again  as 
Oxygen  and  indeed  its  rate  of  diffusion  gives  additional  proof  of 
this  supposition. 

In  1845  Schonbein.  who  conducted  extensive  experiments 
with  ozone,  showed  that  it  could  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
Phosphorous  on  moist  air,  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
higher  oxide  of  Hydrogen.  Shortly  afterwards,  De  la  Rive  and 
Marignac,  two  eminent  chemists,  produced  Ozone  from  dry  air  by 
electric  discharges,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a  allotropic  form  of 
Oxygfen.  To  reconcile  the  different  results  of  these  experiments, 
Baumart,  in  1853  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Ozone,  one  produced  from  dry,  pure  oxygen  by  electric  sparks, 
which  he  allowed  to  be  an  allotropic  form  cf  Oxygen  ;  the  other 
formed  in  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  water,  which  he  held  to  be 
a  teroxide  of  Hydrogen.  These  opinions  were  disproved  in  1856 
by  Andrews  who  proved  that  teroxide  of  Hydrogen  was  not 
produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  ;  and  that  Ozone  is  not  a 
compound,   but  an  allotropic  form  of  Oxygen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Ozone  is  24  ;  its  density  that  of  a 
liquid  or  solid.  It  is  condensed  to  a  blue  liquid  at  181^  c;  boils  at 
106^  c,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  ordinary  tests  may 
be  found  in  any  text  book  of  Chemistry. 

Of  late  years  much  importance  has  been  given  to  this  curious 
substance  owing  to  its  sanitary  properties.  However,  until  quite 
recently  the  inability  to  procure  Ozone  in  large  quantities  was  a 
great  drawback  to  all  research.  Now  that  it  can  be  produced 
cheaply  and  plentifully,  experiments  may  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  The  lack  of  stability  in  the  substance  was  an  obstacle  to 
successful  investigation.  Oxygen  is  de-ozonised  by  contact  with 
other  chemicals  such    as    manganese    dioxide  ;  by]  shaking    with 
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particles  of  broken  ^lass,  or  by  being  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed tor  a  few  days.  It  is  only  since  these  many  disadvantages 
have  been  removed  that  Ozone  has  been  fully  recognized  as  a 
great  medicinal  and  industrial  agent  and  a  universal  blessing  to 
mankind.  In  fact  it  has  now  been  used  in  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  ways  and  in  most  has  proved  itself  beneficial. 

It  has  been  used  advantageously  as  a  deodorizer  and  disin- 
fectant, as  well  as  an  antiseptic  in  sick-rooms,  in  hospitsls,  on 
vessels  and  trains,  in  cold-storage  plants,  in  factories,  mines, 
tunnels,  etc. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent  it  has  been  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases  (small-pox,  diptheria,  scarlet  fever) 
and  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  germicide.  Good  results  have 
attended  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  ulcers,  tuberculosis 
and  bronchial  affections. 

The  industrial  uses  of  Ozone  are  many  and  variable.  It  is 
used  in  the  sterilization  of  water,  casks  and  vats;  in  the  tanning  of 
hides;  in  the  bleaching  and  purifying  of  oils;  in  destroying  bacteria 
in  stables,  pens  and  stock-houses;  in  the  preparing  of  milk  for 
butter  and  cheese;  (it  is  proposed  to  redeem  $350,000  worth  of 
slightly  tainted  or  "gassy  "  milk  every  year)  ;  in  converting  alco- 
holic liquid  into  vinegar  ;  in  maturing  and  improving  wines  and 
spirits  ;  in  seasoning  of  wood  for  musical  instruments,  cabinets  and 
carriages  ;  in  bleaching  linen  and  in  purifying  sewerage  and  all 
other  sources  of  contagion. 

(-heap  methods  of  producing  Ozone  in  large  quantities  will  be 
a  boon 

There  are  '  doubting  Thomases  '  who  refuse  to  accept  any- 
thing new  until  forced  to  it.  Let  them  try  Ozone,  'Twere  wrong  to 
reject  untried  such  a  great  natural  specific  now  being  introduced 
in  our  sanatoriums. 

J.    J.    Freeland,  '05. 


THe  Review^er's  Corner. 


Ceremonial  for  Altar  Boys  :  Rev.  Matthew  Britt,  O.  S.  B. 

A  compact  little  manual  containing  many  pointers  that  will 
help  to  the  better  exemplifying  of  our  holy  ritual.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  sanctuary  boy. 

Text  Book  of  General  Physics,     by     Joseph  S.  Ames,     Ph.   D., 

Johns  Hopkins.     American  Book  Company. 

The  author  in  his  preface  declares  his  attempt  to  give  a  concise 
statement  of  the  experimental  facts  on  which  the  science  of  physics 
is  based  and  to  present  with  these  statements  the  accepted  theories 
that  correlate  or  'explain'  them.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  prolixity  of  Ganot  and  the  excess- 
ive brevity  of  the  elementary  text  books,  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
the  seven  hundred  odd  quarto  pages  before  us.  Fundamental  ideas 
of  m.atter  and  motion,  energy  relations,  measurement  units,  wave 
analysis,  etc.,  are  treated  in  a  modern  way  in  a  text  wisely  para- 
graphed and  helped  out  by  formula  or  illustration.  The  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pages  reserved  for  elctricity  and  magnetism  might  well 
be  doubled. 

Irish   Literature^ — lo  vols. — John    D.    Morris   &   Co   Philadelphia. 

This  rich  collection  of  representative  Irish  Literature  is  edited 
by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  assisted  by 'M.  F.  Egan,  L  L.D., 
Douglas  Hyde,  L.L.D.,  Lady  Gregory,  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
L.L.D.,   and  Charles  Welsh,   Managing  Editor. 

The  foreword  is  eloquent  as  to  the  raison  d'etre  for  this  latest 
array  of  Ireland's  large  and  vari-ed  share  in  the  world's  splendor 
and  glory,  as  reflected  in  Literature.  One  of  the  surprises  of  this 
collection  is  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  justly  honored 
as  makers  of  English  Literature,  who  are  Irish.  We  all  endorse 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  when  he  speaks  of  Ireland  as  "the  school  of 
the  West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature,"  we  are 
willing  to  stand  by  the  poet  Davis  and  join  in  the  song  of  Ireland, 
"A  nation  once  again" — and  we  are  very  desirous  of  having  all 
the  fair  world  realize  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  twenty 
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years  to  convince  the  "Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars"  herself  of  the 
growth  of  her  national  spirit — though  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
in  earnest  about  the  Gaelic  Revival.  These  ten  volumes  contain 
where  withal  to  justify  the  protest  against  the  persistent  caricature 
which  has  hurt  the  dignity  of  Ireland.  These  volumes  are  power- 
ful helps  to  the  actual  scholarly  workers  in  behalf  of  Irish  character ; 
they  must  help  to  convince  the  world  of  a  Literature  that  can  just  as 
truly  be  called  Irish  as  any  of  the  best  work,  done  in  any  of  the 
prominent  countries  of  the  world,  is  called  by  the  nation's  name. 
The  tenth  volume  of  this  collection  shows  with  what  success  Ire- 
land has  made  her  native  language  the  vehicle  of  literary  expres- 
sion once  more.  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  Irish  authors 
represented  in  these  ten  volumes.  The  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  in  the  latest  beautiful  colored  system  of  photography  are  not 
the  least   delightful   feature  of  this   very   commendable   publication. 

L.  N. 

The  Pathfinders  of  the  West.     Agnes  C.  Laut,  William  Briggs 
and  Co.y  Toronfo,  Ont, 

This  is  more  than  a  romance  of  history,  though  it  is  made  to 
read  as  such.  The  author  is  very  well  and  very  favourably  known 
as  a  painstaking  student  of  North  American  beginnings  ;  her  two 
novels:  *' Lords  of  the  North  "  and  '*  Heralds  of  Empire  "  have 
placed  her  easily  alongside  if  not  above  Cooper  and  Irving.  She 
seems  anxious  to  prove  before  she  dies  that  some  of  the  earliest  and 
cleverest  and  most  successful  Pathfinders  have  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with.  She  claims  and  seems  fearlessly  ready  to  prove  that  Pierre 
*  Esprit-Radisson  was  ahead  of  LaSalle,  Jolliet,  Marquette  and 
others  in  the  discovering  and  exploring  of  the  West  region  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes.  She  holds  in  face  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Park- 
man,  Ursuline's  M^moires,  etc.,  that  twelve  years  before  the  well- 
known  pioneers  had  even  thoughtd)  of  visiting  those  lands  spoken 
of  by  the  French  hunters,  as  Pays  d' En  haut,  the  West  had  already 
been  discovered  by  the  most  intrepid  of  French  voyageurs — men, 
who,  in  strict  justice,  should  get  more  credit  than  Cartier  and  Cham- 
plain.  She  is  only  one  of  the  many  who  feel  that  much  history 
must  be  re-written  if  we  want  the  story  true.     The  two  poor  advent- 
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urers  whom  this  new  version  brings  to  the  front  are  Sieur  Pierre 
Esprit  de  Radisson   and  Sieur  M^dard  Chouart  Groseilles,  fur  tra- 
ders of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.      These  rwo  are  the    heroes  of  this 
book,  but  it  is  not  the  first   time,  Miss  Laut's  readers  have  enjoyed 
the  exploits  of  Radisson,  the   man  who  defied  new  France  and  old 
France  and  the  England  ot  the  merry  monarch's  time.      These  two 
dare-devils,  etc.,  are  not  portrayed  as  pinks  of  Christian  perfection. 
The  Jesuit  Relations  repeatedly  refer  to  these  Western-bound  who 
first  went    beyond    Lake    Michigan    to    a    **  Forked    River" — (the 
Mississippi)   and   took  their  chances  among  the   Sioux   and   other 
Indians.      Miss  Laut  says  it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  contra- 
dict the  lies  written  of  these   men.      Consulting   contemporaneous 
documents   before    the  recent  g*?neral  circulation  of  the  Relations, 
meant  great  cost  and  labour,  hence,    very   likely  the   reason   why 
we  have  all  fed   so  largely   on  re-hash  of  the  impressions,  etc.,  of 
earlier  historians.      The  discovery  in  1886,  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  Hudson's  Bay  House,  London,  of  unmis- 
takably authentic  records  of  Radisson's  voyages  written  by  himself 
make  the  claims  of  Miss  Laut  very  strong.   Copies  of  these  records 
can  be  had  to-day  at  Ottawa  in  the   Canadian   Archives,    some   of 
them  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  Society  at  Boston.   What- 
ever may  be  the   occasional   reason   for   declining  to   share    Miss 
Laut's   enthusiasm   as   a   romancist,    her  historical  arguments  are 
strong.      She   carries    this    story    on    to    1.S05,    closing    with    the 
interesting   exploits  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  greatest  Pathfinders 
of  the  United  States.      These  two  completed  the  great  work  begun 
in  1659  by    Radisson.      This  book,  like  her  two  others,  only  more 
surely   so,    convinces   one    that  the    hero   qualities,    couragfe   and 
endurance  are  indomitable,  that  strength  grows  with  the  struggle 
and  that  death  is  not  the   greatest  evil   that  can  befall  us.     Well, 
for  us  the  great  North-West  is  not  yet  all  buiil  up,  the  other  great 
Pathfinders,  apart  from  the  two  who   may   be   called  Miss   Laut's 
heroes,  apart  from  the  long  known  ones,  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  Verandrye,  Hearne,  Morton,  Mackenzie,  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
The   rise  of  Donald    Smith  ;    "a   raw  Scotch    lad,    packed    off  to 
eighteen   years'  exile  on  the   desert   coast  of  Labrador,"  now   the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  as  Strathcona,  all  this  is  tersely  told,  no 
wonder    the'Lords  of  the  North  make  the   verv  best  raw  materia 
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for  the  healthy  poet  romancist  and  historical  inquisitor  today. 
The  bees  they  had  in  their  bonnets  have  not  all  ceased  to  buzz  in 
spite  of  C.P.R.  facilities  and  other  R.R.  projects. 


vSin>ot)9  ti)e  Jllagajit>e8, 


The  old  adage  *'No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country",^ 
strikes  us  forcibly  as  we  look  over  the  pages  of  "The  Cross", 
Halifax,  N.  S.  Canadians  wander  over  the  universe  to  find  a  satis- 
factory Catholic  Magazine,  while  right  at  their  door,  they  have  a 
publication  whose  equal  as  a  Catholic  Monthly  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  "The  Cross"  is  the  only  Catholic  Magazine  in  America  which 
steadily  advocated  the  reformation  of  Church  Music,  previous  to  the 
bull  of  Our  Holy  Father.  Another  reform  it  strongly  advocates  is 
the  use  of  the  Missal  by  the  laity.  It  is  not  a  pulpit  orator  in  print ; 
it  strives  rather  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties,  works  and  reforms,  which  have  taken 
place  and  are  still  taking  place  in  the  Church.  The  work  of  more 
direct  preaching  it  leaves,  as  it  should  leave,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  In  short  it  is  a  Magazine  which  makes  Catholicity  a  living 
issue,  and  of  all  the  Catholic  publications  we  have  read,  it  comes 
nearest  realizing  our  ideals  of  a  Catholic  Magazine. 

"Is  Christian  Science  Christian"?  asks  the  Reverend  Walter 
M.  Drum,  S.J.  in  an  admirabfe  essay  in  the  Catholic  World,  .in 
which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teaching  and  of  works 
of  her  disciples  who  cure  unreal  diseases  by  unreal  treatments,  for 
which  however  they  charge  very  real  dollars. 

According  to  Mrs  Eddy,  "God  has  no  knowledge  at  all  of  sin; 
sin  is  nothing;  temptations  are  nothing;  diseases  do  not  spread." 
"Suffering  is  unreality,"  yet  in  1900,  when  this  enlightened  lady 
took  a  toothache,  her  suffering  was  real  enough  to  cause  her  to  con- 
sult a  dentist  and  have  the  troublesome  tooth  extracted.  With 
Christian  Science,  says  Mark  Twain  "not  a  single  thing  is  real  ex- 
cept the  dollar."  The  Christian  Science  problem  has  been  rather 
summarily  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  of  at  least  one  State  in  the 
Union,  which,  taking  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  Mark  Twain, 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  Christian  Scientism  as  a  religious 
body,  and  class  them  as  a  "Corporation  established  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  Mrs.  Eddy's  books"  Meantime  Mrs.  Eddy  like  Dowie  is 
becoming  enormously  wealthy.  They  usually  do,  those  so-called 
"Divine  messengers"  of  the  present  day.  SCRUTATOR. 
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®;eci)ai>ges. 


Queen's  University  Journal  for  Jan.  i6th  is  entitled  the  Endow- 
ment number'  and  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  presentation  of 
a  picture  of  'Queen's  of  to-day'  in  order  to  create  interest  in  the 
movement  for  an  endowment  to  the  University,  a  movement  recent- 
ly initiated  by  the  General  Asembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  excellent  description  of  the  various  departments  and  courses 
of  study  now  afforded  at  Queen's  are  rendered  very  realistic  by 
copious  illustrations. 

The  Revue  Litteraire  de  VUniversite  d' Ottawa  is  a  didactic 
magazine  of  no  mean  order..  It  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  nota- 
bly terse  and  erudite  method  of  lessons  on  literature  and  rheto- 
ric which  it  contains  from  month  to  month. 

Two  new  arrivals  are  'The  St.  Thomas  Collegian'  and  the 
'Villa  Shield'.  The  former  published  at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Paul  Minn,  is  a  bright,  neat  and  attractively  bound  monthly 
arranged  much  like  Our  own.  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  gives  good  promise. 
The  'Shield'  published  at  the  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
has  chosen  for  motto  Cassis  tutissima  virtus.  It  is  a  very  good 
fashion  although  we  are  not  an  authority  on  hats  or  styles  of  any 
kind.  Few  of  our  College  Magazines  have  been  favored  with  such 
a  send-off  as  the  following. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Peoria,  111, 

Dec.   3rd,   1904. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Villa  Shield. 

My  dear  young  Friends. — I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Villa  de 
Chantal  is  to  have  a  school  magazine  which  will  not  only  make  the 
name  of  your  Alma  Mater  more  widely  known  but  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness  of  the  studies  you  are  making  in  this  ex- 
cellent institution.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  your  literary  ven- 
ture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Scrutator. 

Bishop  of  Peoria. 

We  feel  as  though  included  in  that  commendation  of  college 
journalism  from  one  who  knows. 

Stickler. 
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TO  THE  STUDENTS. 

Now  is  the  acceptable  time  for  the  storing  of  ammunition  and 
for  drill  with  a  view  to  the  notable  and  decisive  engagement  near 
the  end  of  June.  Each  monthly  skirmish  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
final  catastrophe.  Remember  Stoessel  and  make  hay  while  the — 
but  we  are  mixing  our  metaphors.  To  revert  to  military  language, 
remember  that  the  front  of  operations  is  wide  and  that  the  enemy 
is  vigilant,  and  unflinching.  Cavalry  of  the  ordinary  pony  type  is 
of  no  avail.  So  let  both  infantry  and  big  guns  depend  on  drill. 
College  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
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THE  WHITE   HOUSE 

The  White  House  of  the  Washington  of  the  North,  in  other 
words,  the  new  Arts  Building  of  the  University  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  As  we  write  the  plasterers  are  striving  to  rival  the 
immaculate  Indiana  limestone  veneer,  with  the  pearliest  of  interior 
cement  finish.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  since  the  start  not  a 
single  hitch  or  accident  has  troubled  those  in  charge.  How  we  all 
long  to  enter  beneath  the  wondrous  dome  to  reside  in  a  mansion 
'quod  nee  imber  edax,  nee  aquilo  impotens,  nee  ignis  conjlagrans 
possit  eruere ! 


THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND. 

The  middle-western  section  of  the  few  acres  of  snow  spurned 
by  the  shortsighted  Bourbon  is  becoming  very  widely  advertised 
of  late  by  the  Manitoba  Hard,  No.  i.  In  the  mysterious  design  of 
Providence  the  most  fertile  belt  of  this  northern  continent  remained 
tabu  to  the  settler  and  squatter,  a  great  lone  land,  the  stamping 
ground  of  Indian  tribes  tributary  to  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, until  with  Confederation  in  '67  the  spell  was  broken.  The 
upper  country  was  unsealed  by  the  discovery  of  gold  far  north, 
entailing  the  discovery  of  yellow  wealth  of  another  kind  nearer  the 
forty-fifth  parallel.  Since  then  organized  migration,  one  of  those 
displacements  of  population  periodic  in  history,  this  time  helped  by 
an  intelligent  government,  has  brought  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  disinherited  peasantry  of  Europe  to  the  gardens  of  the  desert, 
no  longer  to  be  unshorn.  Toilers  they  are  all,  and  rapidly  becoming 
a  homogeneous  people  by  their  community  of  toil ;  citiens  they  are, 
imbued  with  the  Canadian  idea  by  the  leaven  of  the  older  provinces. 
The  giant  young  West  frets  already  at  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its 
territorial  status  and  yearns  for  provincial  privileges  that  it  may 
surge  forward  in  the  realisation  of  aims  that  will  make  of  Canada 
the  Russia  of  the  North.  The  contemplation  of  increase  of  the 
Federal  group  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  making  of  Canadian 
history,  a  step  fraught  with  far  reaching  consequences.  These 
junior  members  will  no  doubt  ere  long  be  dominant  partners  and 
the  old  folks  at  Ottawa  should  see  to  it,  that  they  make  a  start 
without  handicap  financial  or  educational. 
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POISONING  THE  WELLS. 

Have  you  not  often  noticed  that  the  modern  fashion  of  in- 
differentism  and  irreligion  is  just  as  bigoted  and  perverse  a 
religion  as  any,  and  that  the  holders  of  its  negative  creed  are  ever 
prone  to  monopolize  State  support.  The  secular  system  makes  a 
profession  of  ignoring  all  other  systems  and  thereby  constitutes 
a  denomination,  the  despotic  sect  of  the  godless.  Hov^  they  do 
cry  out  against  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  in  its 
palmv  days  strove  to  coerce  people  into  uniformity  of  belief,  and 
how  woefully  inconsistent  they  are  in  their  attempts  to  force  people 
into  uniformity  of  matters  of  education.  In  their  fatuous  self-con- 
ceit on  this  point  they  would  have  the  State  violate  the  very  free- 
dom it  is  organized  to  defend.  The  State,  as  every  economist 
ought  to  know,  is  not  a  tradesman  but  protects  trades,  neither  is 
it  a  farmer  but  it  protects  farmers,  and  in  the  same  way  the  State 
is  not  a  teacher  but  it  protects  teachers.  .  To  have  the  State  an 
irresponsible  dictator  in  things  educational  means  a  violation  of 
the  individual  conscience  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  family. 
It  means  also  the  secular  program  of  colorlessness  (pardon  the 
word)  or  of  nullity  in  things  appertaining  to  cult,  so  that  neither 
Jew,  Moslem  or  Pagan  may  be  shocked  by  the  mention  of  the 
Saviour's  name.  It  means  as  a  consequence  disintegration  of  the 
social  body.  Even  Guizot,  the  Protestant  historian,  held  that 
**  popular  education  to  be  truly  good  and  socially  useful  must  be 
essentially  religious."  To  ostracise  the  positive  Christian  in- 
fluence gives  full  play  to  the  mephitis  of  infidelity. 

Down  South  on  the  arid  stretches  oi  the  American  deserts 
and  the  staked  plains  where  oases  are  few  and  far  between,  men 
who  poison  the  wells  are  shot  at  sight.  What  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  poison  the  wells  of  society  in  the  young  souls  of  our 
children,  by  waging  war  on  the  confessional  school. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

The  recent  revelation  concerning  the  spy  system  organised  by 
the  Masons  of  France,  connected  so  publicly  with  Gen.  Andre's  dis- 
grace and  the  death  of  Mr.  Syveton,  naturally  recalls  to  us  the  un- 
compromising attitude  of  the  Church  towards  that  mighty  irreli- 
gious machine  known  as  Continental  Free  Masonry.  In  spite  of 
the  conspiracy  of  silence,  so  evident  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  inteligence  bureaus  of  the  world,  things  will  leak  out,  and 
this  time  it  is  a  bad  give-away.  Waiving  for  the  time  being  recri- 
minations as  to  the  evil  of  'oaths  of  secrecy'  'blind  obligations'  or 
'the  anti-catholic  program',  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review,  on  other  disagreeable  features.  Secret 
societies,  he  says,  mean  the  danger  of  inebriety  brought  on  by  fra- 
ternal conviviality,  the  neglect  of  business  to  attend  functions,  the 
cultivation  of  selfishness  in  the  male  leading  to  neglect  of  the 
'home'  sex,  the  influence  for  political  corruption,  to  which  members 
may  yield,  and  finally  the  subtitution  of  society  ritual  for  divine 
worship.  How  wise  the  Church  is  in  standing  for  true  religion, 
pure  politics  and  happy  domestic  life. 

What  shall  we  say  of  College  secret  societies,  fraternities  or 
sororities  (save  the  mark)  decorated  by  Greek  letter  names,  or  not? 
That  they  are  but  preparatory  courses  for  the  real  thing,  that  is,  for 
as  much  of  it  as  we  get  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Of  late,  not  a 
few  American  educators  have  been  clamoring  against  the  loss  of 
time  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  resulting  from  irresponsible  intra- 
mural guilds.  Fancy  'a  coffin  society'  the  object  of  which  is  known 
only  to  the  junevile  mystic  shriners. 


JOHN  CHINAMAN. 

We  have  just  read  "Letters  from  John  Chinaman,''  by  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson,  and  we  found  it  a  wonderful  little  apology 
for  the  'oldest  civilization  in  the  world',  a  shrewd  thrust 
at  the  unrest,  confusion  and  economic  chaos  of  our 
Western  society  in  which  he  claims  'the  cash-nexus  is  the 
only  relation  recognised  among,  men.'  The  satire  has  none  of 
Swift's  biting  inuendo  nor  does  it  savor  ofthe  ridicule  that  is  Vol- 
tairian :  it  is  the  expressive  logic  of  contrasted  facts  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Confucian  philosopher  with  us  on  a  visit.      In  para- 
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graphs  of  sustained  epigrammatic  force  he  maintains  that  Confu- 
cianism is  not  merely  an  ethical  teaching  but  a  life,  a  life  that  in- 
forms "the  still  and  brooding  soul  of  China",  imparting  to  it  invin- 
cible force,  but  not  a  violent  one.  The  happy  celestial  is  taught  to 
revere  an  ideal  of  work,  taught  ancestral  devotion  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  the  inertia  of  immemorial  traditions. 

Christianity  judged  by  its  typical  products  is  found  wanting.   In 
the  "respectable  man"  we  have,  a  being  *  divorced  from  nature  but 
unreclaimed   by   Art   instructed   but   not   educated,    assimilative   but 
incapable  of   thought",    "his   religion   conventional   and   his   morals 
as  conventional  as  his  creed,"— his  real  joss,   the  materialistic  one 
of  gold.      "Poverty  and  marriage,  religion,  morality,  distinction  of 
rank  and  class,  all  that  is  most  important  and  profound  in  human 
redationship,  has  been  torn  from  the  roots  and  floats  like  wreckage 
down  the  stream  of  time.      Hence  the  activity  of  your  Governments, 
for  it  is  only  by  their  aid  that  your  Society  holds  together  at  all." 
"A  profession  of  Christianity,  but  not  an   institution   Christia- 
nized," is  his  summing  up.  Even  through  Chritsanity  did  attempt  to 
found  stable  society  on  earth,  'twas  doomed  to  failure  from  its  very 
conception  that   'life  upon  earth  is  a  mere  drama  whose  centre  of 
action   lies   elsewhere."      And  that  the  Western   religion,   whatever 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  individual,   has  none  whatever  on  public 
policy,  he  endeavors  to  picture  in  the  action  of  a  Christian  poten- 
tate (he  of  the  mailed  fist)  who  urges  his  soldiers  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  bade  us  turn  the  other  cheek,  to  kill  without  quarter. 

Truly  a  clever  indictment  and  perhaps  for  the  superficial  reader 
a  few  dangerous  sophisms. ^ — ^If,  we  ask  the  satirist,  the  Western 
civilization  Is  drifting  away  from  its  moorings,  and  threatened  with 
social  anarchy,  is  it  not  in  spite  of  Its  Christian  origin  not  because  of 
it?  It  is  the  atheistic,  Irresponsible  rebellious  element  that  is  distort- 
ing things.  If  materialism  and  earth-earthiness  be  the  tendency,  su- 
rely the  Church  for  whom  "life's  centre  of  action  is  elsewhere",  is 
not  the  cause  else  he  must  needs  accuse  the  Church  of  fostering  at 
once  two  Irreconclable  tendencies.  The  world  is  a  means  to  a  higher 
end,  says  the  Christian  ethics.  Kong  Fu  Tse  taught  the  end  tc  be  the 
great  family  called  the  State.  With  restrictions  therefore  as  to  the 
slur  cast  on  the  Gospel  influence,  we  commend  the  satire  as  a  re- 
markable challenge  to  those  who  are  blindly  enamored  of  the  faulty 
time-spirit  of  our  day. 
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AN   OPEN   LETTER    TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

"The  Kicker's  Corner"  appeals  to  me  as  a  very  non-committal 
corner.  Even  if  one  does  not  always  feel  the  need  of  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  inevitable  or  the  inexplicable  or  the  merely  queer. 
The  open  letter,  however,  seems  to  me  a  very  comfortable  means 
of  easing-  one's  self  of  surplus  energy,  or  of  long  fermenting  que- 
ries, and,  with  your  kindly  lease  of  this  corner,  I  will  foHow  the 
spirit  that  moves  this  way  or  that.  An  occasional  answer  would 
be  just  the  thing  to  lay  this  spirit,  perhaps  the  little  "Kickers 
Corner"  par  ex  has  most  irreverently  set  me  protesting  against  the 
various  Latin  pronunciations  of  Cicero.  What  is  the  standard, 
any  way,  French,  Italian,  English  German  or  Yankee?  How  did 
Horace  and  Cicero  pronounce  Heaven?  Can  we  know?  and  if  not 
will  one  of  these  barbarians  standards  ever  become  the  standard? 
What's  the  use  of  a  universal  language  that  becomes  a  different 
one  when  spoken  in  Italy,   France,   Ireland,   England,  etc.? 

Do  you  remember  what  Carmichael's  "John  William  Walsh" 
discovered  when  he  reached  Naples  from  London  and,  how  comple- 
tely lost  he  was  with  his  English-Latin.  Now  great  was  h.s  bewil- 
derment over  the  word  etiam  as  the  Tuscan  pronounced  it?  Some- 
time tell  me  what  you  think  may  yet  come  to  pass  as  to  Catholic 
uniformity  at  least :  meanwhile,  I  wish  some  Literary  infallibles 
could  tell  me  why  such  a  poet  as  Swinburne  should  have  "-o  much 
more  recognition  than  Aubrey  de  Vere?  Not  that  I  have  ever  yet 
been  wrought  to  a  fine  frenzy  by  de  Vere's  "Crystal  Verse"  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  own  people,  I  mean  we  Catholics,  are  some- 
what slow  to  race  round  our  best.  It  is  because  perfection  of  form 
with  the  highest  of  inner  meaning  must  be  realized  in  the  reader 
to  make  the  writer  sure  of  a  lasting  response?  But  is  de  Vere  per- 
fect in  form,  even  if  the  lofty  meaning  is  undeniable?  Would  it 
seem  barbarian  to  say  that  de  Vere's  descriptive  passages,  and  his 
verbal  landscape  alone  can  satisfy  want  in  the  order  of  Spring 
songs.  Who  could  want  anything  better  than  the  "May  Carols"? 
If  Byron  or  Swinburne  had  written  these,  I  don't  think  any  one 
would  need  to  be  ''advertised'*  of  their  existence.  For  n  y  single 
self,  I  do  and  I  don't  like  de  Vere.  I  wish,  when  I  read  him,  I  did 
not  feel  so  sure  I  was  catching  reflections  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Shakspeare,  Tennyson,  et  al.  These  poets  do  not  reflect  any  one 
in   particular  to  me,   perhaps  that   settles  the  rank  of  de  Vere:   a 
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brilliant  reflector !  But  that  after  all  would  not  be  just,  because, 
"The  Wanderer's  Musing  at  Rome,"  "Lines  written  under  Delphi" 
are  de  Vere's  own  pure  and  simple,  good  and  beautiful.  Perhaps 
the  real  reason  why  this  exquisite  is  not  more  generously  recognized 
is  his  very  exquisiteness.  It  not  all  the  loveliness  of  nature  some- 
what vague  and  tending  away  from  straight  lines?  In  the  last 
mentioned  poems  it  is  certain  that  the  same  law  that  softens  the  far- 
away peaks  and  towering  pines  is  what  makes  these  verses  so 
charming.  "A  song  of  age"  seems  to  me,  of  all  his  poetic  work, 
the  best  expression  of  de  Vere  himself.  One  thing  we  can  be 
proudly  sure  of  when  we  realize  how  many  flimsy  reputations  have 
been  made  during  the  past  fifty  years,  no  morally  uncertain  passage 
occurs  in  any  section  of  de  Vere's  work.  His  dramatic  poems  seem 
to  have  as  good  a  chance  of  throwing  Shakspeare  in  the  shade  as 
Tennyson's.  It  is  one  of  the  literary  curiosities  that  the  authors  of 
Queen  Mary,  of  Thomas  Becket,  of  Havaldi^re  should  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  an  other  sense,  than  Shakspeare  had  in  his 
mind,  when  he  said  all  the  world  is  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and 
women  actors  on  it. 

INNOM. 


OBITUARY, 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympath}^  to  Joseph  McDonald  '03,  now 
at  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal.  His  respected  father  Donald 
McDonald  of  College  Avenue  departed  from  this  life  on  Dec.  20th 
1904  after  a  lingering  illness.  To  the  bereaved  family  we  recall 
the  consoling  thought,  that,  for  such  as  he,  death  is  but  a  translation 
to  the  happiness  of  eternal  life. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
graduate  arrives  too  late  for  a  full  notice.  Rev.  Owen  Clark  hSd 
been  parish  priest  of  St.  Joseph's,  Patterson  N.J.  for  several  years. 
But  a  year  ago  he  paid  a  visit  to  Alma  Mater,  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health,  but  the  grim  reaper  marked  him  for  1905.  Those  who 
know  him  are  confident,  that  Owen  died  as  he  lived,  doing  the 
Father's  will. 


Our  Alumni. 


Ottawa  CniYersity  Men  in  Politics. 

That  the  University  of  Ottawa  fits  her  students  to  fill  honored 
places  in  any  sphere  of  wordly  activity  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  prominent  positions  held  by  her  graduates  in  mercantile  and 
professional  life.  A  large  number  of  the  students  who  pass  through 
Ottawa  College  choose  the  priesthood ;  but  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
those  not  called  to  that  holy  state  show  clearly  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Catholic  laymen  are  well  taught  and  educated. 
In  the  present  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
career  of  some  Ottawa  College  men  who  have  attained  to  political 
name  and  fame. 

D.  JOSEPH  McDOUGALL,  K.C. 

The  City  of  Ottawa  naturally  claims  first  consideration.  In 
this  cosmopolitan  Capital,  to  obviate  the  bickering  engendered 
by  racial  or  religious  rivalry,  what  is  known  as  the  turn  system  is  in 
honor.  According  to  its  traditional  mandate  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  City,  in  the  local  house  is  to  be  an  English-speaking 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  representative  at  Toronto  during  the  last 
term  was  Mr.  Denis  Murphy,  M.  P.  P.  a  very  strong  and  deservedly 
popular  Conservative.  In  order  to  defeat  him  it  was  necessary  to 
put  in  the  field  an  English-speaking  Catholic  of  admitted  personal 
popularity.  The  Liberals  found  him  in  Mr.  D.  Joseph  McDougall, 
K.  C.  Mr.  McDougall  graduated  brilliantly  in  '94  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  While  with  us  he  was  ever  a  prominent  wing  on  the 
football  team  which  under  the  scientific  tutelage  of  Rev.  M.  F. 
Fallon,  won  all  the  championships  in  sight  and  showed  itself  to  be 
in  every  way  the  best  organisation  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Mr. 
McDougall  filled  for  a  term  the  presidency  of  the  O.  U.  A.  A.  and 
was  captain  of  the  Toronto  Varsity  team,  the  only  time  they  won  a 
Dominion  championship.  In  his  law  practice,  Mr.  McDougall's 
acumen  and  industry  have  sent  him  rapidly  upwards,  and  in  the  re- 
cent election  all  the  aggressive  and  staying  powers,  trained  by  men- 
tal and  athletic  gymnastics  at  College,  secured  the  choice  of  the 
electorate  as  one  fitted  to  'trim  the  vestal  fires  of  Liberalism  for  the 
Lumber  City'  as  The  Journal  would  put  it. 


D.  J.  McDougaU,  M.L.A. 


Hon.  Francis  Lalchford,  B.A.,  K.C. 


Charles  Marcil,  M.P. 


Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux.  LL.  D. , 
Solicitor  General. 


OLD    BOYS." 
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HON.  F.  R.  LATCHFORD,  K.C. 

Another  graduate  of  the  University  who  has  for  long  past  re- 
flected honor  on  Alma  Mater  but  who  was  less  fortunate  in  the  late' 
*hurly  burly'  is  Hon.  F.  Latchford,  M.P.P.,  the  Liberal  candidate 
for  South  Renfrew.  Repeatedly  chosen  by  the  voters  of  South 
Renfrew,  his  ability  and  influence  was  fittingly  recognized  by  the 
Premier,  in  his  appointment  to  the  portfolio  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  later  in  the  reconstructed  cabinet  to  that  of 
Attorney  General.  South  Renfrew  however  was  caught  in  the 
avalanche  that  swept  the  Province  on  Jan.  25th  1905,  and  F.  W. 
McGarry,  Mr.  Latchford 's  opponent  gained  the  plurality.  His  good 
deeds  however  live  after  his  term,  and  much  of  the  banner  Province's 
progress  may  be  ascribed  to  his  progressive  initiative  as  counsellor 
of  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross.  It  is  the  hope  of  sincere  friends  of  good 
government  that  he  will  return  to  the  attack  some  day.  If  Mr. 
Latchford  would  but  note  for  us  some  of  his  reminiscences  of  Alma 
Mater  they  would  be  of  absorbing  interest,  for  they  go  back  almost 
to  the  birth  of  the  College.  We  live  in  hopes  although  we  know 
that  his  law  practice  alone  is  large  enough  to  command  his  undivi- 
ded energy. 

MR.   CHARLES  MARCIL,  M.P. 

Mr.  Charles  Marcil,  M.P. P.  in  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
Federal  arena,  a  man  whom  the  University  is  proud  to  recognise 
as  an  early  graduate.  Away  back  in  the  seventies  when  the  College 
was  under  the  saintly  founder  Father  Tabaret  did  the  young  Marcil 
come  west,  to  go  to  college  in  the  city  that  is  now  his  home.  We 
do  not  venture  to  state  whether,  since  he  is  half  French,  half  Irish, 
as  he  stated  at  our  prize  debate,  he  is  as  Drummond  put  it  "full  of 
the  devil"  and  of  the  "savoir  faire'\  but  we  know  that  he  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men  of  Canada,  having  been 
engaged  for  a  long  time  in  journalism  and  identified  for  some  years 
with  both  English  and  French  papers  in  Montreal.  His  character- 
istic 'bonhomie'  and  real  attainments  rank  him  second  only  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  in  winning  oratorical  delivery.  The  appreciation  of  his 
worth  was  evidenced  lately  in  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  further  honors  are 
in  store  for  the  distinguished  member  for  Bonaventure. 

HON.  RODOLPHE  LEMIEUX. 
In  the   Dominion   Cabinet  our  University  has  a  representative, 
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Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  who  was  an  Ottawa  College  hoy  in  the 
early  eighties.  Like  Mr.  Marcil  he  is  a  master  of  both  languages 
and  an  able  speaker.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  de- 
bating Society  during  his  entire  course.  He  is  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
Laval.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  1891,  he  practised  law  with  remark- 
able success,  in  his  native  city,  Montreal.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  legal  theses  and  is  considered  a  valuable  Minister  because 
of  his  exceptional  legal  talent. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  our  sketches  of  the  public-men 
given  to  Canada  by  the   University  of  Ottawa. 

In  the  meantime  as  conclusion,  allow  us  to  remark  that  events 
throughout  Canada  of  late  years  show  a  marked  tendency  towards 
broader  toleration  and  forbearance  among  classes  and  creeds.  In 
the  last  provincial  elections  no  serious  cry  was  raised  as  unfortuna- 
tely was  done  in  so  many  previous  campaigns.  If  the  old  demon 
of  bigotry,  well  nigh  exorcised,  did  at  times  lift  its  repulsive  head 
'twas  but  momentarily.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  somewhat 
vigorous  protest  raised  in  Western  Ontario  because  forsooth  the 
Ontario  Government  stultfied  itself  in  donating  $10,000  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  engineering  course  at  Ottawa. 

These  narrow  appeals  are  more  and  more  the  exception.  The 
manner  in  which  Catholics  have  been  forging  ahead  in  the  Confe- 
deration of  late  years  is  proof  of  this,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see^ 
the  graduates  of  the  Catholic  University  in  the  forefront.  Let  the 
undergraduates  see  to  it,  that  they  emulate  the  example  of  their 
predecessors. 

J.  J.  W.,  '05. 


Two  New  Priests. 

Since  our  last  issue  two  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
clergy  of  Pembroke  Diocese.  The  new  priests  are  the  Reverend 
John  Robert  O'Gorman,  1901,  of  Renfrew,  and  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Warnock  of  Arnprior,   1901. 

Father  O'Gorman  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  K. 
O'Gorman  and  Mary  Ann  Dixon  of  Renfrew,  and  was  born  in  that 
town  on  the  loth  of  June  1880.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Renfrew  Separate  School  and  in  the  Renfrew  High  School, 
from  which  latter  institution  he  matriculated  in  June  1897.  His 
Arts  course  was  made  in  Ottawa  University,  which  he  entered  in 
January  1898,  and  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
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B.  A.  in  June  1901.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  and  began  his  theological  studies. 
From  that  institution,  which  is  affiliated  to  Laval  University,  he 
received  successively  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate  in 
Theology :  the  last  mentioned  degree  being  won  last  June,  and 
being  conferred  with  the  added  qualification  cum  maxima  laude 
i.e.  with  the  highest  distinction. 


REV.  JOHN  O'GORMAN. 

During  his  course  in  Ottawa  Father  O 'Gorman  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Review,  published  by  the  students,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  University  Debating  Club. 

After  Mass  every  member  of  the  large  congregation  approached 
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the  communion  rail  to  receive  the  new  priest's  blessing.  In  the 
silent  tears  that  filled  the  eyes  of  many  were  mirrored  the  joy  and 
happiness  they  experienced  in  the  events  of  that  blessed  day  and  its 


ever-memorable  vigil. 


REV.  JOSEPH  WARNOCK 


Born  near  Arnprior  on  the  21st  of  January,  1880,  Father  War- 
nock  is  the  son  of  John  Warnock  and  Jane  Butler,  for  some  years 
now  resident  in  the  prosperous  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mada- 
waska.  After  spending  his  early  years  of  learning  in  the  Public 
School  at  Braeside,  he  entered  the  Arnprior  High  School  in   1892, 
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and  matriculated  therefrom  in  1897.  Like  Father  O 'Gorman  he 
also  made  his  Arts  Course  in  the  University  of  Ottawa  from  which 
he  received  his  B.  A.  degree  in  June  1901.  At  the  end  of  his  Uni- 
versity course  feeling  called  the  prieshood,  he  entered  that  Mother- 
house  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  this  Continent,  the  Grand  Semi- 
nary at  Montreal,  where  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  until 
ordination.  During  his  residence  in  Ottawa,  Father  Warnock  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  University  Review  as  one  of  the  business  man- 
agers. 

THE  ORDINATION 

After  a  preparation  by  a  week  of  retreat,  the  ordination  took 
place  in  St.  James  Cathedral,  Montreal  on  Saturday  morning 
December  17th.  Owing  to  the  absence  in  Rome  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Montreal,  Bishop  Archambault  of  Joliette  was  the  officiating  pre- 
late. 

THE  HOME  COMING. 

The  two  new  priests  with  their  parents,  relatives  and  friends 
and  the  priests  of  the  Diocese  who  had  assisted  at  the  ordination 
made  a  happy  throng  that  left  the  Bonaventure  Station,  Mont- 
real, by  the  4-10  p.m.  Canada  Atlantic  train  for  Ottawa  When 
the  train  arived  at  Ottawa  at  7.10  p.m.  a  contingent  of  students 
from  the  University  greeted  the  two  new  priests  as  they  stepped 
from  the  train.  Over  and  over  again  the  'Varsity  cheer  rang  out 
upon  the  evening  air :  over  and  over  again  the  enthusiastic  students 
in  loud  and  unbroken  concert  insisted  on  informing  each  of  the  two 
new  priests  in  succession,  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
him  that  he  was  all  right,  and  that  everybody  admitted  and  pro- 
claimed the  fact.  Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  "all  right"  so  much 
as  the  vociferous  assurance  from  a  happy  crowd  of  students  that 
he  is  so.  After  repeated  hand-shakes  and  congratulations  from  old 
University  comrades,  the  two  young  priests  and  their  accompany- 
ing friends  boarded  a  special  Canada  Atlantic  train  that  was  to  bear 
them  to  their  homes.  Arnprior  and  Renfrew  were  reached  in  suc- 
cession, and  another  crowd  of  well-wishers  greeted  the  young 
priests  at  each  place. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  i8th,  at  10  o'clock,  Rev.  Father 
O'Gorman  celebrated  his  first  Mass  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church 
Renfrew. 
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Immediately  after  Mass,  the  sermon  for  the  occasion  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Breen  of  Pembroke,  a  classmate  both  in  College 
and  Seminary  of  Father  O 'Gorman.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was 
I  Timothy  V,  17:  *'Let  the  priests  that  rule  well  be  esteemed 
worthy  of  double  honor :  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  of 
doctrine." 

Rev.  Father  Warnock  celebrated  his  first  Mass  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Arnprior  at  10  o'clock  on  Sunday 
December  i8th. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Dowdall  P.  P.  of 
Eganville. 

After  he  had  pictured  the  true  priest  of  God,  mediator  and  am- 
bassador of  Christ,  the  preacher  congratulated  the  parish  of  Arn- 
prior on  being  so  signally  favored  by  God  in  His  choosing  one  of 
its  members  as  His  representative — an  hour  that  lost  none  of  its 
glory  in  being  particularly  referable  to  the  new  priest,  his  good 
parents  and  worthy  pastor. 


cf  riorum  vj  empcrurn  vJ*i( 


r*orun>  v^  etrypcruTi)  vJ  lores. 

We  congratulate  Rev.  Father  Sloan,  ^^1^,  pastor  of  St. 
Bridget's  Church  in  this  city,  on  the  honor  which  is  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  him.  On  February  the  sixteenth  he  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  the  Archidiocese  of  Ottawa.  It  is  a  fitting  tri- 
bute to  this  good  priest's  energy  and  ability. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  '91  Parish  Priest  at  Ennismore,  Ont., 
called  on  Alma  Mater  the  3rd  inst.  He  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  the  old 
building,  full  as  it  was  of  souvenirs  and  recollections  of  his  strenuous 
academic  and  athletic  career.  We  desire  to  thank  him  for  a  sub- 
stantial bonus  to  the  'Review'. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  during  the  month  of  January  of  a  visit 
from  two  of  our  last  year's  boys,  Patrick  Gillis  and  j.  B.  Mc- 
Donald. They  spent  about  a  week  in  Ottawa  and  during  that  time 
renewed  old  acquaintances  around  the  College.  Both  are  at  present 
at  the  lumber  business  in  the  camp  west  of  Sudbury,  and  the  open 
life  of  the  "shanties"  seems  to  have  agreed  with  them. 

The  seventh  form  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  J.  Mack,  '05, 
of  last  years  "utiques".  Mr.  Mack  is  now  in  the  theological  Se- 
minary of  Brighton,   and  likes  it  well. 

Earl  McMillan,  of  last  year's  Commercial  course,  is  playing 
fast  hockey  this  winter  with  Arnprior. 


AtHletics. 


OTTAWA  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  Short  Sketch  of  its  Organization,  Aim  and  Results. 

(From  a  Pamphlet  published  in  1886.) 
SPORTS    IN    THE    COLLEGE. 

For  several  years  past  Ottawa  College  has  occupied  the  first 
rank    among   Canadian   colleges,    and   its    graduates   were  distin- 
guished for  their  fine  physique,   as    well    as    for    their   erudition. 
There  was  much  difficulty,  however,  in  managing  athletic   affairs, 
where  so  many  clubs  were  concerned.      Each  club  had  its  officers, 
and  these  naturally  did  their  best  to  forward  the  interests  of  those 
whom  they  represented.      Thus  there  was   considerable   disorder, 
and  very  often  not  a  little  dissatisfaction  over  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  games.      Two  or  three  different  clubs  would  w^ant  to 
practice  at  the  same  time,    and    then   a    serious    discussion   would 
arise,  as  to  where  those   members,    who   belonged    to  each  of    the 
different  clubs,  would  play.      Of  course  some  one  had  to  yield,  but 
so   much  valuable  time  had  been  wasted,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
soreness  exhibited    by  those  who   had  to   give   in.      It  was  quite 
evident  that  there  would  have  to  be   some    remedy   found  for  this 
evil.      The  great  majority  of  the  students  had  so  expressed  them- 
selves and  the  knowing  ones  set  themselves   about   devising   some 
scheme  by  which  things  could  be  made  to  run    smoothly.      Father 
Guillet,  the  energetic  prefect  of  discipline,  proposed  the  formation 
of 

AN    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION. 

This  idea  was  eagerly  seconded  by  the  students,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  expressed  wish  a  meeting  was  held  in  April, 
1885,  the  object  of  which  was,  as  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Chas. 
Murphy,  clearly  explained,  to  form  an  association  for  the  further- 
ance of  athletic  sports  in   the  college,    by   bringing   all   the   clubs 
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under  a  common  management,  and  in  this  manner  producing  unity 
of  spirit  and  action.      The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  in  this  new 
venture  was  unbounded,  and  augured  well  for  its   future   success, 
but  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  fell   tar   shor    of 
what  has  in  reality  been  accomplished  by  the  Association. 

A  committee  was  struck  off  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  at 
a  second  meetirg  held  early  in  May  their  work  was  approved,  and 
the  first  elections  immediately  followed.  The  ollowing  were  the 
favored  students  : — 

President. — Mr.  Chas.  Murphy,  '86,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

jst  Vice-President. — Mr    D.  J.  Dunn,  '85,    Ottawa,   Ont. 

2nd  Vice-President. — Mr.  G.  A.  Boucher,  '85. 

Recording  Secretary. — Mr.  J.  J.  Farreli,  '87,   Webster,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Mr.  W.  F.  Kehoe, '89,  Ottawa, Ont. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  F.  A.  Brogan,  '85. 

The  above  mentioned,  together  with  Mr.  Wm.  C.  McCarthy, 
8'9,  Mr.  G.  A.  Griffin,  '88,  and  Rev.  Father  Guillet,  cons  ituted 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

In  glancing  over  the  above  names  I  cannot  refrain  from  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  those  who,  though  gone,  are  not  forgotten.  The 
President,  Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  possesses  the  esteem  of  every 
student  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  though  he  is  not  now  an  active 
member  of  the  Athletic  Association,  his  energy  and  ability  in  the 
presidental  office  did  much  towards  its  future  success,  and  his 
recent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  football  team  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Dunn,  the  genial  whole  souled  Vice-President,  was 
also  the  first  manager  of  the  football  team,  which  has  since  proven 
well-nigh  invincible.  His  genuine  Irish  wit  was  a  source  o  real 
amusement,  and  the  older  students  now  amuse  their  younger 
friends  by  relating  anecdotes  of  "  Denis." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Boucher,  the  Second  Vice-President,  was  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  fact  that  one  can  participate  in  atheletic 
sports,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  most  successful  student.  Mr. 
Boucher  was  an  enthusiastic  footballer  and  snowshower,  but  s 
did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  off  the  honors  in  his  final  year, 
nor  from  winning  the  Pope's  medal  given  for  the  best  philosophical 
thesis. 
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The  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Brogan,  proved  to  be  a  clever 
financier,  and,  during  the  two  months  that  he  held  office,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  "  mighty  dollar"  from  over  one  hundred 
members.  He  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Football  Club  before  the 
formation  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  had  been  organized  in  May,  and,  as  the 
College  closed  in  June,  nothing  of  importance  was  done,  beyond 
making  preparations  to  begin  work  in  earnest  the  following  fall. 
Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  students  from  the  summer  vacation, 
a  meeting  was  called  for  the  annual  election  of  officers.  Those 
chosen  were  : 

President — Mr.  Chas.  Murphy,  '86,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

ist  Vice-President.— y\.x .  T.  P.  Murphy,  '^'^,  Marysville,   Ont. 

2nd  Vice-President — Mr,  J.  Gascon,  '87,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Corresponding  Secretary;.  —  Mr.  T.  V.  Tobin,  '88,  Waterford, 
Ireland. 

Recording  Secretary. — Mr.   J,  J.  Farrell,    '87,  Webster,  Mass 

Treasurer.— Mx.  G.  A.  Griffin,  '88,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

Committee. — Rev.  Father  Guillet,  L.  N.  Phelan,  '86,  North 
Gower,  Ont.,  and  Eugene  A.  Dorgan,  '87,  Lawrence,  Mass.  All 
these  gentlemen  formed  the  deliberative  body  of  the  Association 
for  1885-86. 

OTHER    GAMES. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  be  inferred  that  football  was  the 
only  game  in  which  the  members  of  the  Association  participated. 
This  would  be  a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  for  although  football 
is  the  leading  sport,  and  the  one  in  which  most  are  interested,  yet 
there  are  many  enthusiastic  baseballers,  lacrossists,  and  snow- 
shoers.  Even  cricket  has  its  admirers,  though  they  are  not 
numerous,  the  general  impression  being  that  it  is  a  game  suited 
rather  to  the  slow-going  ways  of  middle-aged  men,  than  to  the 
mpulsive  nature  of  the  average  college  student. 
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THE  RINK'S  THE  THING. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Messrs.  Sloan  and  Filiatrault  and 
numbers  of  willing  workers,  the  Senior  students  are  able  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  good  rink,  and  that  it  is  much  appreciated 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  that  frequent  it  on  congd  afternoons. 

In  the  Hockey  series  which  is  being  played  the  four  teams  are 
captained  by  Messrs,  George,  Collin,  Bawlf  and  Byrnes,  while  Capt. 
Lamothe  and  Manager  O'Neil  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
first  team.  Though  they  have  not  had  many  chances  yet  to  display 
their  ability  in  team  play,  the  individual  members  of  first  team  seem 
to  be  quite  as  capable  as  in  former  years.  In  the  series  George's 
team  has  won  two,  Collin  one  whilst  Messrs  Bawlf  and  Byrnes 
have  yet  to  tally.  In  this  connection  we  might  mention  that  the 
Executive  have  decided  that  no  trophy  will  be  awarded  until  the 
whole  series  is  played.  This  is  a  commendable  action  as  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  the  past  few  years  to  drop  the  series  as  soon 
a  bad  snow-storm  came  and  the  trophy  was  then  awarded  to  the 
team  in  the  lead. 

On  Jan.  29th  a  team  representing  the  Waterbury  contingent 
clashed  with  the  lay  professors  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  away  the  wielders  of  the  birch  rod  were  found  to  have  the 
better  goods  by  the  score  of  5  to  3.  Another  interesting  encounter 
is  expected,  when  the  * 'burghers"  claim  they  will  more  than  retrieve 
their  laurels. 

A  commendable  movement  that  is  taking  definite  shape  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  Billiard  and  Pool  Club.  This  well  equipped 
organization  so  popular  before  the  fire,  suffered  a  total  loss  on 
that  occasion,  but  If  the  efforts  of  the  committee  In  charge  meet  with 
the  support  the  entreprlse  deserves,  this  splendid  source  of  amuse- 
ment will  soon  again  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  cue  experts. 
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>yj  iwocai  g/T^terest, 

Were  the  Locals  Editor's  duty  strictly  confined  to  recording 
happenings  in  and  about  the  University,  his  department,  this  month, 
would  be  exceeding  small  indeed.  Since  Christmas  very  few  events, 
outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  students  life,  have  tak 'n  place. 
However  there  is  always  "something  doing"  and  this  somehing,  be 
it  ever  so  small,  will  always  be  recorded  with  infinite  pleasure. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  English  Debating  Society  held  after 
the  Christmas  Vacation  took  the  form  of  a  literary  and  musical  even- 
ing. It  was  a  great  success  and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  large 
number  of  students  who  were  present.  "Modern  Orators"  was  the 
subject  of  an  able  discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Macdonald,  '04. 
The  lecturer  was  perfectly  at  home  with  his  subject  as  could  be  easily 
seem  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  treated  it.  The  musical 
part  of  the  program  was  contributed  to  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Johnson 
and  Burke. 

On  Sunday,  February  5th,  M-.ssrs.  Alex.  McDonald  and  J.  Mar- 
shall debated  with  Thos.  J.  Sloan  and  N.  Power  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  of  Canada  should  be  abolish.  In  maintainig  the  abolition 
of  that  body,  the  two  first  named  gentlemen  had  the  more  difficult 
task  of  the  two;  they,  however,  presented  a  very  good  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  opponents,  by  the  able  and  concise  manner  in 
which  they  arrayed  their  arguments  found  little  difficulty  in  winning 
the  favor  of  the  judges.  Rev.  Dr.  Sherry  afterwards  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  audience,  and  among  other  things,  he  declared  the 
debate  of  the  evening  to  be  the  most  interesting  held  this  season  so 
far. 

"Resolved  that  the  French  Canadians  should  remain  and  group 
themselves  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  rather  than  colonize  in  the 
North  West"  was  the  subject  of  a  debate  held  by  the  French  Debat- 
ing Society,  Wednesday  Evening,  January  24th.  Messrs.  R.  La- 
pointe  and  H.  Legault  upheld  the  affirmative,  while  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Seguin  and  I.  Desrosiers  argued  for  the  negative.  It  was  quite  a 
difficult  tasy  for  the  judges  to  gives  a  decision  as  the  quality  of  the 
speeches  was  excellent.  The  affirmative,  however,  were  awarded  the 
palm  of  victory. 
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On  Wednesday,  February  ist,  another  subject  intimately  con- 
nected with  French  Canadian  History  was  debated  by  the  French 
Students.  "That  Champlain  should  have  allied  himself  with 
the  Hurons"  was  the  resolution  which  was  defended  by  Messrs.  E. 
Brunet  and  A.  Falardeau  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  E.  Chevrier  and 
R.  Morin.  The  discussion,  at  times,  was  quite  animated.  The  ne- 
gative were  awarded  the  dscision. 

Of  late,  the  infirmarian  has  been  very  busy  as  a  number  of  the 
boys  have  been  on  the  sick  list.  The  ailments  consist  of  black-eyes, 
frozen  members,  cut  heads,  sprained  limbs,  and  bad  colds ;  in  many 
of  the  above  cases  complications  with  "pigritia"  were  discovered. 

The  Review  extends  its  congratulations  to  Rev.  A.  Kunz  and 
Rev.  A.  Verronneau,  lately  ordained  deacons.  May  they  soon  com- 
plete their  dedication  to  God. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  students  have  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  them  by  the  citizens  af  Ottawa ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  indeed  be  very  ungrateful  were  they  to  forget  the  good- 
will and  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  towards  them,  on 
many  occasions.  During  the  past  month,  however,  one  of  the 
burghers,  a  busy  body,  who  has  delegated  to  himself  the  authority  of 
an  outside  prefect,  keeps  his  weather  eye  open  for  all  Ottawa  Col- 
lege boys.  From  time  to  time  be  reports  to  the  Rector  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made.  That  reverend  gentleman,  as  his  position  de- 
mands, generally  investigates  and  finds  the  charges  foundationless. 
We  are  not  conceited  as  to  our  behaviour,  but  we  feel  we  are  not 
trangressing  the  rules  of  propriety  when  we  state  that  the  average 
Ottawa  College  boy  knows  how  to  conduct  himself  just  as  well  and 
just  as  gentlemanly  as  any  other  young  man  in  this  city.  If  a  boy 
from  time  to  time  happens  to  do  what  is  not  just  the  proper  thing, 
there  are  numerous  prefects  whose  duty  is  to  reprimand  him.  If 
the  gentleman,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  would  please  stop 
raising  the  "devvle"  we  would  be  ever  so  much  obliged. 

The  initiation  **Skindicate"  found  what  a  **scab"  was  when 
they  ran  up  against  Sc — ly. 
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Prof,  of  Phil. — Which  has  the  more  feet,  one  cat  or  no  cat? 
George  (The  Hibernian) — One  cat,  of  course. 
Prof. — No !  You  are  wrong.     One  cat  has  four  feet,  but  no  cat 
has  five. 

Why  do  some  men  go  out  on  a  skate? 
Why  does  Tom  T — n,  always,  come  late? 
Why  is  Li.  Leonard  so  found  of  a  mate? 
Why?  why  is  a  hen? 

Why  does  Jim  G — ge  like  to  strike  a  "mash"? 
Why  does  L — p — te  want  a  moustache? 
Why  is  Tod  SI — n  always  after  the  hash? 
Why?  why  is  a  hen? 

Montcalm  McHugh  from  the  hospital  by  phone  "Do  they  give 
way  everywhere?       Thank  heaven,  I  shall  not  live  to  surrender  unto 
Bawlf". 


vJi>e    g;ui>ior  JLocais. 


We  are  to  pleased  to  note  the  interest  some  of  the  Janiors  are 
taking  in  forming  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  our  next 
number  we  hope  to  publish  the  names  of  the  promoters  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  bands. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society,  Mr.  J. 
Byrnes  was  chosen  President  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lesi- 
gnation  of  Mr.  A.  Fleming.  The  meetings  will  as  usual  be  held 
each  Sunday  evening. 

The  J.  A.  A.  held  a  meeting  in  Rev.  Fr.  Boyer's  room  Jan.  nth. 
After  a  few  brief  remarks  from  the  Director  it  was  decided  that  there 
would  be  two  hockey  leagues  this  year  instead  of  one.  The  Jr. 
League  to  be  made  up  of  the  larger  students;  the  "Midgets"  league 
to  comprise  all  the  smaller  fry.  Accordingly  the  teams  were  picked 
and  equally  balanced  with  Messrs.  C.  Gauthier,  P.  Valiquet,  G. 
Dunne,  and  A.  McMillan  as  Captains  in  the  Jr.  League,  and  Masters 
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X.  Chartrand,  G.  Gauthier,  and  M.  Rousseau  in  the  "Midgets"  Lea- 
gue. The  rules  governing  the  league  games  were  then  read  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Boyer,  and  thus  far  have  been  followed  very  faithfully. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  decision  to  play 
local  teams  on  Sundays.  The  team  to  represent  the  small  yard  in 
these  matches  was  then  chosen  with  Rev.  Fr.  Boyer,  Manager,  and 
Mr.  G.  Dunne  ,  Captain. 

The  Juniors  are  pleased  to  known  that  Mr.  Ed.  Byrnes  has 
fully  recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  hope  to  see  him  soon  in 
his  accustomed  place  on  the  first  team.  Master  Pinsonnault  has 
also  returned  to  his  studies,  and  we  may  add  that  despite  his  pro- 
longed illness  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  surname  "Billy  Bounce." 

On  Sunday  Jan.  15th  the  first  team  opened  the  season  by  de- 
feating the  Primrose  seven  by  a  score  of  10 — o.  The  game  was  slow 
and  uninteresting,  yet  it  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Small  Yard 
will  be  well  represented  on  the  ice  this  winter. 

The  Primrose  team  again  ventured  to  lower  our  colors  Jan. 
22nd,  but  Dunne's  men  were  in  prime  condition,  and  demonstrated 
clearly  that  the  presumptuous  men  from  the  Hill  are  in  class  B.  The 
final  score  was  15 — o. 

Victor  Mulligan's  3rd  Commercial  team  started  something  '.hey 
couldn't  finish,  when  they  tackeed  the  4th  Commercial  seven,  cap- 
tained by  A.  McHugh.  The  score  was  9 — 6  against  him,  but  Vic 
stated,  in  his  quiet  little  way,  that  they  would  challenge  again.  He 
has  a  "dark  horse"  on  for  the  next  match,  and  rumor  has  it  that  the 
dark  one  is  none  other  than  our  friend  Goetz.  "More  work  for  the 
undertaker." 

Tiie  Aberdeens,  a  team  composed  of  diminutive  day  scholars, 
defeated  the  "Midgets"  first  team  by  the  close  score  of  2-1.  The 
game,  considering  the  size  of  the  contestants,  was  exceptionally  last, 
M.  O'Letry,  P.  Peachy,  J.  Gillick  and  W.  Chartrand  showing  fine 
speed    and  good  judgment  throughout  their  play. 

The  first  Jr.  League  game  was  played  Jan.  i8th.  Valtquet  de- 
feated Dunne  in  a  very  closely  contested  game  by  six  goals  to  five. 
O'Neal,    Valiquet,     Roney,     Duune    and   N.     Fleming    played   fast 

hockey- 

Our   Midgets   League  was   opened   Jan.    20th,   when   Chartrand 
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defeated  Gauthier  8 — i.     Their  was  a  lack  of  combination  through- 
cut,  and  rather  too  much  '*  slashing. " 

Jan.  2ist  McMillan  suffered  defeat  from  Gauthier.  The  fast 
combination  work  of  Goodwin  and  Gauthier  enabled  them  to  run  up 
easily  a  score  of  8 — 2. 

The  ' -Shorts"  and  "Pucks"  two  of  our  Midget  teams  **clashed" 
(and  slashed)  Jan.  29th.  The  referee  was  forced  to  call  the  game  at 
half  time  as  the  play  was  turning  so  warm  that  the  ice  was  melting 
rapidly,  and  all  the  players  were  ruled  off,  with  the  exception  of  the 
goal  tenders.  As  soon  as  the  thermometer  registers  93^  below  7.^x0 
the  game  will  be  continued.  The  captains  J.  Kehoe  and  F.  Brennan 
were  the  recipients  of  many  congratulations  after  the  battle. 

Dunne  and  Gauthier  met  on  the  25th  in  a  very  fast  and  well  con- 
tested game,  Gauthier  won  four  goals  to  three.  Dunne's  defense  was 
strong  but  his  forwards,  especially  Doyon  and  Powers  were  practi- 
cally useless.  Gauthier  and  Goodwin  did  the  bulk  of  the  work  for 
the  Victor's. 

The  hockey  game  of  the  season  was  undoubtedly  our  recent  en- 
counter with  the  Seniors,  and  subsequent  victory  over  them.  Whil^ 
we  admit  that  we  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  services  of  the 
senior  goal  tend,  M.  Lamothe,  and  that  but  three  of  the  first  team 
men  played  for  the  seniors,  still  we  claim  a  decisive  victory  over 
one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  big  yard.  Our  defense  easily  sur- 
passed the  senior  three,  and  our  forwards  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  scoring  9  goals  against  the  Seniors  4.  O'Neal  was  easily  the 
star  on  our  forward  line,  while  Bawlf  and  Marshall,  did  ail  the  .vork 
for  the  Seniors.     Referee  Mr.  Sloan  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5th  Captain  Dunne's  men  treated  the  "Young 
Canadians"  to  a  free  silver  dose  of  16 — ^i.  Immediately  after  the 
game  our  team  lined  up  against  the  Seniors,  and  even  though  they 
had  spent  most  of  their  energy  in  the  first  game  they  were  defeated 
by  a  score  of  only  4  to  i.  Lamothe,  Collin,  Filiatrault  arid  Bawlf 
all  .Senior  First  men  were  on  the  big  yard  team,  and  our  boys  de- 
serve to  be  complimented  on  the  good  showing  they  made.  N. 
Bawlf  played  splendid  hockey  on  the  Senior  forward  line,  but  was 
unassisted  by  his  companions.  The  defense  was  ragged  and  our  for- 
wards never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  passing  cover  point  and 
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point.  Lamolhe  in  goal  was  very  strong,  else  the  score  ui'ght  have 
read  differently.  Dunne,  Valiquet,  Shields  and  Goodwin  played  the 
best  hockey  for  the  Juniors.     Mr.  M.  O'Neii  held  the  whistle. 

Our  first  team  met  the  "Alumni"  team  on  Victoria  Rink  Feb. 
5th.  The  game  was  clean,  fast,  and  closely  contested,  our  boys 
winning  4^2.  Our  tiny  goal  tender  Shields  won  unstinted  applause 
by  his  clever  work,  while  Goodwin  and  O'Neii  put  up  a  splendid 
game  on  the  forward  line. 

The  Review  will  pay  $5  to  any  one  securing  a  snapshot  of  the 
point  on  Dunne's  team,  while  he  is  in  action.  Be  sure  to  catch  the 
facial  expression. 

As  there  is  plenty  of  musical  talent  in  the  small  yard,  why  not 
put  on  a  Junior  entertainment? 

If  some  of  our  first  team  aspirants  would  give  more  attention 
to  their  play,  and  a  little  less  to  "eating  up",  "slashing",  and  gett- 
ing even  with  their  opponents,  they  might  possible  catch  a  place  on 
the  representative  seven. 

The  "Small  Yard  Slashers,"  a  team  composed  of  those  loud 
mouthed,  strong  armed,  dangerous  youngsters  who  threaten  the 
lives  of  everyone  when  on  the  ice,  have  challenged  the  Militia  De- 
partment to  a  hockey  (?)  game  to  be  played  some  evening  from  10.30 
to  11.30  (when  the  police  are  not  around).  The  line  up  of  tiie  "Slas- 
hers" will  be  printed  in  our  next  issue. 

The  same  enthusiasm?  in  shovelling  the  snow  is  as  prevalent 
in  this  as  in  former  years- 

The  Junior  Band  gives  open  air  concerts  on  moonlight  nights, 
while  the  Juniors  cut  fancy  figures  on  the  ice.  The  roof  of  the  Ferro- 
concrete blacksmith  shop  serves  as  splendid  Band-stand. 

It  was  zero  weather  for  a  number  of  our  friends  at  i.he  recent 
reading  of  the  notes.  Even  though  not  in  philosophy  they  all  found 
out  the  cause. 

How  about  another  sleigh-ride  party? 
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The  toboggan  slide  is  in  prime  condition  and  the  Juniors  seem 
to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

Dunne,  Valiquet  and  O'Neil  should  surely  catch  places  on  the 
Senior  first  next  year. 

"Frank  Merriwell  at  Hockey"  is  the  latest  atandanl  work  re- 
ceived by  the  librarian.  We  shall  quote  a  few  choice  extracts  next 
month. 

Our  young  friend  from  Texas,  Master  Eckstein  is  t)  return  to 
his  studies  in  a  few  days.     Charlie  has  been  all  ill  since  Christmas. 

The  small  boys  breathe  more  freely  and  look  less  frightened  since 
the  departure  of  the  Buckingham  fire  eater. 

The  "Duck  Club"  has  been  organized  with  a  full  membership 
of  Junior  students.  Rev.  Fr.  Latulippe,  the  Director  of  the  new 
society,  complains  that  whenever  a  meeting  is  called  (meetings 
are  held  each  evening,  and  we  won't  tell  where)  most  of  the  Juniors 
try  to  duck  it  (excuse  the  pun).  The  new  organization  is  some  what 
secret  in  its  affairs,  and  the  Junior  sribe  is  unable  to  point  the  rules. 
He  has,  however,  been  successful  in  securing  the  motto  ot  the  Club 
which  I  think  gives  a  clue  t  the  workings  of  the  Society.  The 
motto  is 

"Mens  Sanna,  in  Corpore  Sano  (et  cleano). 
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bis  10  tbc  mgetic  language  bearC>  of  olD, 
5n  ancient  Brin,  wben  tbe  encbanteD  SiDbe 
5)ancet)  to  weirO  music  over  glen  ant)  lea ; 
llXUben  ©isin's  born  awal^eneD  bill  anC)  wolD. 
^bis  is  tbe  tongue  wbose  slogan  tbun^ereD  bolC) 
Bt  famet)  Glontarf  besiDe  tbe  ensanguined  sea 
BnD  scattered  tear  b^  :fi5eal==ansatba=buit)be 
Mbere  tbe  fierce  tiDe  of  laiaDb's  battle  rolleD  I 

Soft  as  tbe  summer's  breatb  o'er  clover^fielDs 
let  trencbant  as  tbe  fablcD  **Swor&  of  Xigbt  :** 
Zhc  DreaD  Cleev  Solisb''  tbat  swift  ©scar  wields 
5n  ^ir=na*n*og :— tbe  bigb  revvart)  of  migbt. 
Clear  as  tbe  ra^s  tbat  flasbeD  from  3f iniah  sbielDs  ; 
*limilD=sweet  as  3fairs=mu6ic  tbro'  tbe  nigbt. 


*  Claideam  Soluis. 


gljew.  iamjes  g.  ScrXla:e;d, 


Literary  Department. 


"SLIAV  NA  MON." 


Rev  James  B.  Dollard  the  ta- 
lented poet  priest  was  born  Au- 
gust 30th,  1872  in  the  parish 
of  Mooncoin,  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  His  preparatory  stu- 
dies were  made  at  St.  Kier- 
man's  College,  Kilkenny.  In 
1 891  he  came  to  Canada  where 
he  studied  for  the  church  in  a 
five  years  course  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  at  Montreal.  He 
is  now  the  esteemed  rector  of 
St.  Columb  Cille's  Uptergtove. 
"Sliav  na  mon"  the  pen 
name  so  often  in  ca  idence  in 
magazines  and  periodicals  was 
signed  to  his  early  poems  to 
the  Boston  Pilot.  It  refers  to 
a  mountain  in  Tipperary  under 
whose  shade  be  was  cradled ; 
"  Sliav  na  Mon.  from  which  he  caught  no  doubt, 

the  spirit  of  poesy,  as  he  grew  up  mid  the  lingering  legend  and 
story  of  the  by-gone  days  of  Ireland.  Father  Dollard  ranks  high 
among  the  ballad  singers  of  his  adopted  country  and  it  is  in  this 
light  we  wish  to  consider  him  in  these  few  lines. 

His  ballads  are  heart-calls  voicing  the  longings  of  the  exile 
for  the  green  hills  and  dales  of  his  far  away  Erin.  He  sings  always 
sweetly  of  her  joys  and  sorrows,  of  her  hopes  and  despair ;  her  noble 
history  and  misty  lore ;  the  humbly  striving  son  of  the  motherland 
is  depicted  honestly  in  strong  lines  and  is  the  inspiration  of  much 
music  from  this  genuine,  throbbing  harp  of  song.  His  men  and 
women  fairly  live  and  breathe  in  the  glowing  pages  and  "at  times 
one  listens  for  the  sound  of  their  footsteps." 

"The  subjects  which  draw  me  most"  says  the  poet  priest  "are 
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the  romances  of  ancient  Irish  history,  the  mystic  heritage  of  the 
Gael,  the  dim  legends  which  still  cling  to  broken  tower  and  misty 
valley  in  old  'Banba  of  the  Streams'. 

A  short  time  ago  a  collection  of  Irish  poems  by  'Sliav  na  mon* 
was  published  under  the  title  "Irish  mist  and  sunshine".  The  vo- 
lume has  been  most  favorably  received  by  the  critics  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  sample  of  their  appreciations. 

"  'Irish  Mist  and  Sunshine'  is  destined  to  live;  its  poet'y  is 
sure  to  be  enshrined  in  a  nations  heart.  The  strongest  poem  in  the 
green  and  gold  volume  is  'The  Hanging  of  Miles  Lehane'.  It  is  a 
charming  ballad  filled  with  the  heart  interest  and  love  that  centres 
in  that  word  'home'." 

Father  Dollard's  literary  efforts  comprise  several  prose  con- 
tributions to  current  literature,  largely  reminiscences  of  days  spent 
on  the  Suir,  and  descriptions  of  the  sports  racy  of  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land. His  contributions  to  the  'Review'  have  been  usually  sonnets, 
on  themes  of  a  patriotic  or  religious  nature,  wrought  in  a  pecu- 
liarly melodious  rhythm.  He  is  at  his  best  when,  as  in  this  number, 
he  writes  on  a  Gaelic  theme.  He  sings  hopefully  as  of  a  cause  to 
be  gained,  unlike  in  this  respect  to  his  fellow  poet  priest.  Father 
Ryan,  the  poet  of  the  Stars  and  Bars  and  the  'Lost  Cause'. 

W.  C.   '03. 


Shamrocks. 

Shamrocks  from  Ireland's  sainted  sod 

Irish  moss  between 

Witness  in  Patrick's  hand  to  God 

Tiny  tre  foils  green 

Type  of  a  Trinity 

In  the  Divinity. 

Symbol  of  Eire's  undying  hope 
Hope  of  the  long,  long  years 
On  moor  and  bog  and  mountain  slope 
Watered  with  Niobe's  tears 
Lowland   and   highland 
Mantling  the  island. 
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Pinned  o'er  the  heart  on  patriot  breast, 

Green  yet  as  emerald  gem 

By   the   Canadian   breeze  caressed 

Go  wither  stem   on  stem 

Drop  a  tear  in 

For  dew  of  Erin. 


W. 


THe  Plagtie  of  1847. 


melancholy  and  yet  in  some  respects  a  glorious  page  in 
the  history  of  the  "faithful  Irish"  is  presented  in  that  tra- 
gic year  of  1847,  when  numberless  exiles  from  the  green 
land  beyond  the  seas  found  a  grave  the  alien  shores  of 
Canada.  The  circumstances,  political  and  economic, 
which  led  to  this  sad  exodus  need  not  here  be  set  down. 
It  was  the  story  of  pestilence  following  in  the  wake  of 
famine. 
The  preceding  years  of  want  and  starvation  in  Ireland  had  «^ent 
forth  innumerable  emigrants  to  seek  in  the  New  World  those  hap- 
pier fortunes  which  were  denied  to  them  in  their  own.  On  the  Sth 
day  of  that  eventful  May,  the  ship  "Urania"  touched  at  Grosse 
Isle,  near  Quebec,  having  on  board  a  ghastly  company  of  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  eighty-four  ships,  which  followed  were,  as  a  spec- 
tral argosy.  Few  of  their  passengers  escaped  that  common  fate, 
which  left  twelve  thousand  exiles  buried  on  the  sad  shores  of  the 
Quarantine  Island.  Of  these  five  thousand  were  recorded  as  "un- 
known. " 

The  fever,  as  some  bird  of  evil  omen,  spread  its  wings  upwards, 
over  the  broad  River  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Point  St.  Chailes, 
a  suburb  of  Montreal  was  trasformed  into  a  veritable  lazar  house. 
There  occurred  those  scenes  of  heroic  charity  on  the  one  hand  and 
sublime  endurance  on  the  other,  which  shall  be  briefly  chronicled 
here.  The  hapless  victims  of  typhus  in  its  most  malignant  form 
were  housed  in  huge  sheds,  which  became  as  the  days  went  on  a 
veritable  charnel-house.  In  the  17th  of  May,  1847,  word  was  brought 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Grey   Nunnery  as  to  the  state  of 
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things  existing  at  **the  Point".     Sister  McMullen  who  was    then 
Superior  proceeded  thither  and  after  a  brief  examination  of  the  pre- 
mises, applied  to  the  authorities  for  permission  to  act.     This  being 
all    too   readily    granted,    she   spoke   as    follows   to   the   community, 
during  recreation,  on  that  very  evening: 

"Sisters,  I  have  seen  a  sight  to-day  that  I  shall  never  forget, 
I  went  to  Point  St.  Charles  and  found  hundreds  of  the  sick  and  dying 
huddled  together.  The  stench  emanating  from  them  is  too  much 
for  the  strongest  constitution.  The  atmosphere  is  inpregnated  with 
it,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  groans  of  the  sufferers.  Death  in  its 
most  appalling  form  is  there.  Those  who  cry  alond  in  their  agony 
are  strangers,  but  their  hands  are  outstretched  to  us  for  relief. 
Sisters,  the  plague  is  contagious!" 

Here  it  is  recorded  that  the  venerable  superior  burst  into  tears, 
as  she  continued ; 

"In  seuding  you  there  I  am  signing  your  death-warrant;  but 
you  are  free  to  accept  or  refuse." 

Did  any  one  falter !  Some  were  young  in  the  very  morning  of 
life,  others  already  in.  ured  by  long  years  of  labor.  Not  one  hesi- 
tated. By  common  consent,  the  entire  community  volunteered  for 
service  at  the  fever  sheds.  It  then,  became  the  duty  of  the  Superior 
to  select  eight,  whom  she  considered  as  best  suited  for  the  work. 
They  proceeded  at  once  to  the  sheds  filled  with  "heaps  of  human 
beings,  who  with  distorted  faces  and  discolored  bodies"  lay  piled 
upon  each  other,  the  dead  and  the  living,  indiscriminately.  One  of 
the  Sisters  relates,  how  nearly  fainting  herself,  she  advanced,  fear- 
ing to  fall  upon  the  sufferers.  Attracted  by  the  frantic  gestures  of 
one  poor  man,  she  found  that  he  was  pillowed  upon  corpses. 

The  labors  of  the  religious  during  the  ensuing  weeks  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  in  reducing  that  chaos  into  order, 
in  separating  the  living  from  the  dead,  in  purifying,  cleaning  and 
providing  suitable  accomodation  for  the  numberless  sufferers.  It  was 
hercul  an  task  and  amongst  surroundings  so  loathsome  that  eVen 
the  strongest  men  found  them  insupportable.  Thirty  of  those  heroic 
daughters  of  Madame  d'Youville  were  stricken  with  the  plague  and 
thirteen  of  their  number  died. 

The  "black"  Sisters  of  Providence,  likewise  dear  and  familiar 
to  the  citizens  of  Montreal,  came  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
"grey"  nuns  and  when  they  in  turn  were  worn  out  with  that  appall- 
ing ministry,  the  Hospitallers  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  dispensed  from  their 
vow  of  seclusion  came  forth  to  take  their  place  at  the  bedside  of  the 
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sick  and  dying.  It  was  with  something  like  awe  that  the  populace 
of  the  northern  metropolis,  overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  that 
dread  visitation  and  terrified  by  the  inroads  of  the  plague  into  their 
very  midst,  beheld  at  morning  and  evening  the  close  carriage  of 
the  Hospitallers  conveying  them  to  and  from  those  scenes  of  deso- 
lation. They  pointed  them  out  to  each  other  as  the  nuns  who  had 
came  forth  from  the  shadows  of  the  cloister  to  minister  to  the  plague 
striken. 

The  venerable  bishop  of  that  day,  Mgr  Bourget,  had  given  from 
the  first  an  example  of  the  most  admirable  devotedness,  proceeding 
daily  to  the  sheds,  until  he,  too,  was  striken  down  and  lay  at  the 
very  article  of  death.  A  novena  was,  then,  begun,  in  which  the 
Catholic  population  unanimously  joined,  services  being  held  at  the 
miraculous  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Bonsecours.  The  bishop  was  res- 
tored to  health  and  to  a  still  more  active  participation  in  the  heroic 
work.  The  clergy  of  the  city  and  many  priests  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts were  called  into  action.  Many  caught  the  contagion  and  eight 
of  their  number  died.  St.  Patrick's,  the  solitary  Irish  church  of 
that  day,  was  left  with  one  priest,  who  begged  the  people  to  spare 
him  as  much  as  possible,  as  his  energies  too  were  required  for  that 
arduous  ministry :  Four  Jesuit  Fathers  were  summoned  from  New 
York  to  take  charge  of  St.  Patrick's  and  assist  in  caring  for  the  pa- 
tients. One  of  their  number,  too,  succumbed  to  that  most  fatal 
mj^lady. 

A  near  relative  of  the  writer  was  present  one  Sunday  in  that 
ancient  mother  church  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  when  Father  Richards, 
a  convert  from  Methodism  and  the  acting  pastor  ascended  the  pulpit. 
His  appearance  was  most  impressive.  Long  gray  hair  shaded  a  pale, 
ascetic  fa^':e.  The  tears  streamed  down  his  checks  as  he  addressed, 
his  disma  yed  and  saddened  flock :  He  begged  their  prayers  for 
his  faithful  children  of  Ireland  dying  by  the  mysterious  visitation 
of  Providence,  upon  that  alien  shore.  He  spoke  of  their  faith,  their 
piety,  their  fortitude:  "O  my  brethren,  "  he  cried,  "grieve  not  for 
them.  They  did  but  pass  from  earth  to  the  glory  of  heaven.  It 
is  true  they  were  cast  into  the  earth  in  heaps,  their  place  of  sepul- 
ture unmarked  by  stone  or  epitaph,  but  I  tell  you,  my  dearly  beloved 
brethern,  that  from  their  ashes  the  faith  will  spring  up  along  the  St. 
Lav/rence,  for  they  died  as  they  lived,  true  confessors  of  the  faith.'* 

The  dramatic  efl"ect  of  this  announcement,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  impressive  aspect  of  the  old  man,  was  heightened  by  the 
tidings  of  his  own  death  from  the  plague,  but  a  few  days  after. 
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The  clergy  and  the  Sisterhoods  gave  upon  this  occasion  a  subli- 
me illustration  of  zeal  and  devoteness,  even  the  humblest  country 
priest  standing  forth,  as  it  were  a  hero.  Such  examples  are  being  for- 
ever given  and  remain  forever  disregarded  by  the  unbelieving  world, 
which  coldly  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  streets,  affecting  to 
believe  that  nothing  good  comes  out  of  Nazareth.  A  bond  of  cha- 
rity and  of  mutual  good  will,  which  should  have  remained  indis- 
soluble, was  formed  between  the  two  chief  sections  of  the  Catholic 
community. 

*'I  would  wish  to  place  on  record,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,"  the  tender  charity  where  with  the  French  Canadian  people 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  beloved  pastors,  adopted  the  thousands  of  poor  orphans  left 
in  their  midst  by  the  terrible  ocean-plague,  receiving  them  as  gifts 
from  heaven  and  cherishing  them  as  their  own  flesh  and  blood — thus 
bringing  them  up  in  the  faith  of  their  martyred  fathers,  an  act  of 
charity  never  to  be  forgotten."* 

It  is  likewise  worthly  of  note  that  besides  many  instances  of 
true  courage  and  generous  devotedness  on  the  part  of  non-Catholics, 
the  workingmen  engaged  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  bridge,  a  do/en 
years  later,  raised  a  monument  to  the  six  thousands  exiles,  who  lie 
in  forgotten  graves  at  Point  St.  Charles.  Many  of  these  men,  were 
Englishmen  and  Protestants,  but  the  stone  they  erected  still  bears 
the  touching  inscription : 

"To  preserve  from  desecration  the  remains  of  Poor  Emigrants, 
who  died  of  Ship-Fever,  A.  D.,  1847-8,  this  stone  is  erected  by 
the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Peld,  Brassey  and  Betes,  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  A.  D.   1859. 

Such  arts  of  kindness  make  the  whole  world  indeed  akin,  and 
atone  for  the  senseless  howl  which  is  occasionally  raised  by  a  blind 
fanaticism. 

More  than  half  a  centurv  ha<?  passed  since  tho«;e  trajefic  happen- 
ings, when  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature  shone  resplendent 
amid  the  darkness.  A  brighter  day  has  dawned  for  Ireland,  prefi- 
gured by  that  sun  bursting  forth  upon  her  banner  of  gold  and  the 
voice  of  the  sea-divided  Gael  once  more  speaks  with  power  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Ireland,  "the  Israel  of  the  West",  shall  per 
chance  in  the  coming  years  gather  together  her  children  on  her  own 
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verdant  surface.     Then  shall  be  answered  hopefully  that  apostrophe 
of  the  poet  McGee : 

"What  shall  be,  fall  the  ancient  race? 
Shall  all  forsake  their  dead  birth-place, 
Without  one  struggle  strong  to  keep 
The  old  soil,  where  their  fathers  sleep; 
The  dearest  land  on  earth's  wide  space, 
Why  leave  it  so,  O  ancient  race? 

A.  T.  S. 


THe  Orgin  of  Rime. 


w^^-«    T  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  the  classical  Greek  and 
l^(m    ^^^^^  literature  we  find  neither  rime*  of  consonants,  nor 
'  1 3II    ^^"^^  ^^  vowels,   nor  except  occasionally  as   a   figure  of 
)^^i/    speech — alliteration.     Yet  in  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  lite- 
rature of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  all  three.     And,  what 
is  more  curious,  they  are  there  used  with  a  skill  that  would  or- 
dinarily  suppose    centuries    of    previous   development.      That 
the  decadent   Romans  would  produce  a  miracle  of  this   kind 
shocks  our  sense  of  historical  evolution.     We  must  suppose  some 
outside  influence. 

Now  the  men  who  were  writing  Latin  then  were  of  many  na- 
tions. It  would  be  but  natural  to  suppose  that  assonant  and  conso- 
nant rime,  and  the  alliteration  system  were  introduced  into  Latin 
by  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

Of  the  few  literatures  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
early  period,  Irish  stand's  out  prominently.  And  of  all  tha  ancient 
literatures  we  know,  Irish  alone  possesses,  rime,  assonance  and  alli- 
teration. When  we  remember  that  there  were  certainly  Christians 
in  Ireland  at  least  in  the  fourth  century  (that  is  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  prosody  in  Latin)  and  that  commerce  between  Ire- 
land and  the  Greek  and  Latin-speaking  Gauls  had  been  kept  up  ever 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  can   readily  see  the  possibility  of  con- 
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tact  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature.     It  seems  then  probable 
that  the  Irish  prosody  influenced  the  Latin. 

A  short  analysis  increases  the  probability.  The  earliest  pieces 
of  Greek  literature  are  two  poems  attributed  by  tradition  to  Ame- 
gin,  a  bard  of  the  Milesian  invaders,  a  thousand  or  so  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  says  they 
are  the  oldest  pieces  of  literature  in  any  European  vernacular  except 
Greek.  In  one  of  these  poems  we  find  systematic  alliteration  and 
**conachlon"  rime — that  is  the  riming  of  the  last  word  of  one  line 
with  the  first  of  the  next.  The  other  poem  by  Amergin  is  in  "rosg", 
that  is  rythmic  but  unrimed.  '*It  is  the  earliest  example  of  blank 
verse."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish — the  inventors  of  rime — 
should  have  also  invented  blank  verse,  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
turies before  it  appears  in  other  European  literatures.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  words  *'conachlon",  and  *'rosg",  as  indeed  all 
the  terms  of  Irish  prosody  are  native  Irish — a  further  and  very  im- 
portant proof  that  the  verse  system  is  of  native  development. 

In  a  poem  ascribed  traditionally  to  the  cousin  of  Amergin,  but 
the  real  age  of  which  is  uncertain,  we  find  alliteration,  assonant  and 
consonant  rime  used  systemmatically.  In  the  poems  attributed  to 
authors  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  few 
of  which  certainly  do  date  from  this  period,  we  find  alliteration  rimes, 
assonant  rimes,  double-end  rimes,  inlaid  rimes  and  other  forms,  in 
an  elaborated  fashion. 

Our  argument  may  be  summarised  thus :  The  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  decadent  Latin  literature  of  the  fifth  century  of  alliter- 
ation, assonant  and  consonant  rime  be  speaks  the  influence  of  a  for- 
eign prosody.  Irish  literature  alone  had  a  prosody  of  this  kind. 
Contact  was  possible.  The  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  seems  to  fol- 
low. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  first  Latin  writers  to  employ  system- 
matically, alliteration  and  assonance,  and  among  the  very  first  to 
employ  rim^,  were  Irishmen  !  The  first  of  these  Irishmen  who  be- 
came a  continental  Latin  writer  is  Sedulius.  His  ** Carmen  Paschale'* 
(fifth  century)  forms  the  first  Christian  epic  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
employed  in  his  Latin  the  Irish  prosody.  Many  of  his  verses  with 
perfect  assonant  rime,  were  judged  by  latter  Latinists  who  like  our- 
selves are  deaf  to  assonance,  to  be  unperfect,  and  consonant  or  or- 
dinary rime  was  subtituted  in  their  place !  St.  Secundius,  a  nephew 
of  St.  Patrick  and  consequently  of  the  same  century  during  which 
Latin  rime  just  appeared,  put  the  three  characteristics  of  Irish  pro- 
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sody  in  his  Latin  verses.  St.  Columbcille,  the  apostle  of  Scotland, 
was  the  first  to  employ  in  Latin,  trisyllabic  rime,  well  known  in  Irish 
at  that  time  (sixth  century).  His  great  contemporary  Columbanus, 
who  was  probably  then  the  most  influential  man  on  the  Continent, 
introduced  Irish  final  and  alliteration  rimes  into  his  Latin  verses. 
In  th€  next  century  the  prominent  Latin  Irish  poets  SS.  Ultan  and 
Cuinmain  Fota  helped  to  increase  the  popularity  of  Irish  prosody. 
In  the  poems  of  SS.  Oengus  and  Cucuimne  of  the  eight  century,  we 
find  alliteration,  assonant  and  consonant  rime  in  such  a  perfect  fash- 
ion, that  in  the  whole  history  of  versifiation,  it  is  equalled  only  by  the 
Munster  Irish  poets  of  a  thousand  years  later.  Let  us  conclude  this 
list  by  the  name  of  Sedulius  Scotus,  of  the  ninth  century,  whose 
Latin  poem — The  Rose  and  the  Lily —  ** leads  the  way  of  the  lighter 
literature  of  Europe."! 

Hence  that  the  Irish  introduced  rime  into  Latin  is  extremely 
probable ;  that  they  introduced  assonance  and  alliteration  is  certain. 

But  the  Irish  came  into  contact  with  other  nations  than  the 
Roman  Empire.  First  of  all  they  taught  rime  to  the  Saxons.  /Vld- 
helm  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  to  write  rimed  Latin,  was  the  pupil  of 
the  Irish  Abbot  Mailduff — after  whom  is  called  the  famous  monastic 
centre  of  learning— Malmesbury.  And  what  was  perhaps  even  more 
important  for  Saxon  literature,  the  Irish  also  taught  them,  alliter- 
ation. This  is  not  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  Irish 
christianised  and  civilized  six  sevenths  of  England,  that  Gaelic  was 
a  court  language  in  Northumbria,  and  that  Caedmon  lived  and  sang 
in  an  Irish  atmosphere. 

The  Germans  also  are  indebted  to  the  Irish  for  rime.  Otfried, 
who  introduced  rime  into  High  German  was  the  pupil  of  the  Irish 
monks  of  St.   Gall. 

But  the  influence  on  Norse  literature  was  even  more  important. 
The  Danish  invasions  brought  a  number  of  Norse' poets  to  Ireland, 
where  they  were  well  receved  by  the  Irish  chiefs — which  speaks  well 
for  Irish  hospitality.  They  learned  rime  and  alliteration,  and  the 
glorious  Irish  poems  and  romances.  They  even  intermarried  with 
the  Irish.  Now  note.  It  was  these  Norse  Irish  who  settled  in  Ice- 
land (known  to  the  Irish  monks  centuries  previously)  and  who  pro- 
duced the  famous  Sagas  and  Eddas,  which  without  their  Irish  co- 
loring and  Irish  form  would  have  been  dull. 

t  Sig-erson — "  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall  "  ;  a  wonderful  book  from  which 
many  of  the  facts  here  cited  are  taken. 
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Of  the  three  elements  of  Irish  prosody,  rime  is  now  universal 
in  Occidental  civilization.  Alliteration  after  having  played  an  im- 
portant part  n  Saxon  literature  (Piers  Plowman  is  of  course  the  last 
celebrated  example)  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  nations  other 
than  the  Irish.  Assonance,  as  a  result  of  the  Irish  Latin  poems, 
was  for  a  while  found  in  several  literatures  and  became  important 
in  the  Langue  d'Oc  and  Spanish.  But  neither  assonance,  alliteration 
or  rime  have  ever  been  employed  in  any  literature  as  perfectly  as  in 
Irish. 

To  conclude.  The  Irish  invented  alliteration,  assonant  and  con- 
sonant rime,  and  taught  the  world  how  to  use  them.  Add  to  this, 
the  influence  which  the  Irish  had  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  then 
young  literatures  of  Europe,  a  point  we  have  not  considered  here 
at  all,  and  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  if  Greek  and  Latin  were 
the  parents  of  modern  literatures,   Irish  was  their  foster  mother ! 

LAVAL   '04. 


Dr.  AVilliam  Henry  Drtimmond. 

His  father  and  mother  were  Irish  and  he  is 
Irish  too.  He  told  us  so,  recently,  when  he 
favoured  some  of  us  with  his  inimitable 
reading  of  Johnnie  Courteau,  etc.  He  began 
by  comparing  the  poor,  old  mud-plastered, 
gravel-stuccoed,  clay-floored  school  houses 
in  Ireland,  such  as  they  were  even  up  In  the 
vinlclty  of  Londonderry,  when  he,  the 
prosperous  Canadian  of  to-day,  was  a  wee 
lad,  with  no  need  of  a  chiropodist.  He  was 
twelve,  he  said,  when  his  people  came  to 
Canada  to  stay,  and  he  must  have  had  a  real  old-time-pains- 
taking and  pain-giving  school-master,  because  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
plied for  a  seat  in  the  school  of  his  new  district  at  Montreal  he  was 
classed  with  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  and  the  son  of  that  same 
old  school-master  Is  one  of  New  York's  most  successful  lawyers  to- 
day; so  much  for  the  old  school.  But  who  can  tell  how  it  comes 
that  this  north  of  Ireland  lad,  who  went  through  the  regulation 
training  for  the  medical  profession  and  who  Is  a  practising  M.   D., 
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should  be  the  intimate,  on  the  most  kindly  terms,  of  the  "Habi- 
tants", of  "Lectel  Bateese?"  that  he  should  so  well  catch  the 
charm  suggested  by  such  pretty  names  as  Rose-Delima,  Philom^ne 
Beaurepaire?  It  is  true,  he  has  lived  in  the  part  of  Canada  that 
has  best  retained  the  magic  and  the  dream  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 
and  yet  we  have  been  so  tired  or  almost  so  bored  by  the  dialect 
literature !  Dr.  Drummond  does  not  impress  one  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  gift,  one  would  not  suspect  this  rather  burly  look- 
ing man  was  the  author  of  such  exquisitely  pathetic  things  as :  The 
Cure  of  Calumette,  The  Old  House  and  the  New  Child  Thoughts, 
Little  Moise,  The  Country  Doctor,  etc.,  etc.  Oh!  but  all  he  has 
written  pleases  and  touches  and  he  must  be  out  of  joint  who,  men- 
tally and  morally  can  resent  a  line.  It  is  all  so  true.  The  higher 
education  has  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  all  Canadians,  one  is  much 
impressed  with  the  unaltered  and  seemingly  unalterable  types 
whom  we  all  recognize  as  Dr.  Drummond  presents  them ;  the  same 
pathos  and  "belle  humeur"  the  same  reckless  daring  and  simple 
domestic  reliability,  the  same  good  natured  shrug  that  marked  them 
presumably  way  off  in  Normandy  and  in  Brittain.  A  mere  critical 
observer,  one  simply  taking  notes  to  make  books  entitled:  "Folk- 
lore" could  not  so  fully  and  firmly  have  caught  that  something  in 
the  habitant  class,  that  makes  tears  and  laughter  so  apt  to  blend 
when  we  sit  near  the  "Bord  h  Plouffe"  and  listen  to  the  "Ole  tam 
Cariole  bell"  and  hear  the  voice  of  "dat  girl  from  Sainte  Angelc", 
and  smoke,  not  "The  Havana  Cigar  from  across  de  sea,"  but  the 
"only  tabac,  dat  grow  on  de  Riviere  de  Prairie",  and  we  too,  feel, 
"Sick  for  de  ole  placefi  way  backs  dere" 

Ready  as  he  is  for  the  keen  blows  of  winter,  how  gladly  does 
he  bid  us  realize  the  beauty  of  our  Canadian  Summer? 

"When   de   nice  warm   summer  sun   is   shinin'   down  on   Cana- 
daw." 

An'  no  matter  w'at  I  'm  hearin,  still  I  never  feel  lak  bein'  no 
oder  stranger  feller,  me  ,but  only  habitant. 

For  dere's  no  place  lak  our  own  place,   don't  care  de  far  you 
're  goin. 

Dat's  w'at  de  whole  worl's  sayin',  whenever  day  come  here. 

'Cas  we  got  de  fines'  contree,  and  de  beeges  reever  flowin,  an 
le  bon  Dieu  sen  de  sun  shine  twelve  mont'  ev'y  year". 

Drummond  and  Davin,  two  Irish  Canadians  to  be  proud  of,  both 
have  served  the  country  of  their  adoption  is  seemingly  varying  lines ; 
one  compels  the  pang  that  always  goes  with  the  thought  of  what 
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might  have  been  and  we  say  :  Poor  Davin,  but  for  the  other  the 
way  has  been  smoother,  the  laurels  if  not  easier  have  been  grafted 
on  any  other  growth  but  that  of  poetry,  the  medical  doctor 
has  been  happier  than  the  politician,  and  it  is  good  to  know  the 
road  is  still,  (Providence  considered)  long  before  him.  Long  may 
he  be  spared  to  tell  us  of  the  "Musique  of  de  North-Wind  as  it  blow, 
to  lissen  to  de  hurricane  an  learn  de  way  it  sing". 

Dr.  Drummond's  reading  of  his  own  verse  is  not  disappointing, 
because  he  has  the  shrug  and  the  smile  that  give  the  key  to  it  all. 

Any  one  who  can  sing  the  cradle  song  with  the  same  peculiar 
nasal  melody  and  the  tender  strength  that  he  puts  into  that  patient 
love  service  as  Johnnie  Courteau  is  said  to  have  done,  is  a  reader 
worth  going  far  to  hear. 

S.  N. 


The  Exile's  Harp. 

Beside  the   Ottawa's  wild  wave  he  sits. 

His  hand  upon  his  harp ; 
The  while,  remembrance  o'er  the  ocean  flits. 

And  climbs  the  flowery  scarp 
Hedging  the  pleasant  Irish  home  of  yore 
That  may  be  his  no  more. 
He  treads  the  linnet-haunted  hazel  copse 

Where  in  youth's  golden  day, 
She  sang  to  him  entrancing  joys  and  hopes ; 

He  hears  again  her  lay. 
The   Irish   singing  birds   in   concert   meet. 
The  while  his   harp   sounds   sweet. 
The  shamrock-tufted  path — the  open  door — 

His  darling  mother's  face 
Kindred  and  friends  around  him  smile  once  more ; 

A  glory  and  a  grace 
Illumes  his  spirit,  while  his  harp  rings  free 
In  heavenly  harmony. 

E.  C.  M.  T. 


IrisH  CetneidileLns. 


His  Grace  John  Joseph   Lynch. 


I. 


HE  life  and  labors  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  Toronto, 
as  told  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  McKeown  of  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  and  as  well  known  by  nearly  all  of  us,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  light  since  the  Sixties,  more  than  suffices 
to  prove,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Irishman's 
success  in  America  is  of  the  permanent  kind.  One  is  remind- 
ed of  Macaulay  and  his  say  on  Celtic  incapacity  for  self- 
government.  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
given  or  who  is  willing  still  to  give  the  lie  to  this  assertion  of  the 
Whig  historian  and  fine  talker.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  enter  into  controversy  either  with  British  Philistines  or  Cana- 
dian Ultras  of  any  hue.  It  is  confortable  to  believe  that  each 
country  knows  what  is  best  for  itself.  Those  who  ever  heard  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Toronto  on  the  burning  question  of  Ireland's 
real  greatness  and  power,  know  how  eloquent  he  could  wax,  when 
speaking  of  the  Providential  mission  of  the  irrepressible  ubiquitous 
and  cheery  race.  He  loved  to  trace  n  their  successful  career,  every- 
where outside  of  Ireland,  this  great  design,  which  makes  of  them 
bearers  of  the  faith  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  His  pas- 
toral for  St.  Patrick'  day,  1875,  ^^Y  be  considered  as  a  full  con- 
fession of  this  Irishman's  faith  in  the  lofty  mission  of  the  Irish. 
Though  born  in  Ireland,  educated  both  in  Ireland  and  in  France, 
sent  at  his  own  request,  on  the  forlorn  mission  of  Texas,  in  the 
wild  days  of  that  State,  when  Providence  brought  him  to  Canada, 
he  became  and  remained  loyally  devoted  to  all  that  could  be  upheld 
and  cherished  by  every  Canadian.  He  spoke  frequently  and  v/ell 
of  the  * 'sacred  duty  of  loyalty,"  and  he  frequently  declared  that 
Ireland  would  be  unworthy  of  her  existence,  if  she  were  contented 
with  less  than  Canada  enjoys.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  she  need- 
ed more. 

John  Joseph  Lynch  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1816,  at 
Clones,  Co.  Monaghan.     He,  like  many  another  man  of  note,  could 
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thank  Heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  ideal  mother.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  his  clerical  career  should  have  seemed  cleared  from 
those  happy  days,  when  as  a  very  small  boy,  his  mother's  heart 
leapt  for  joy  when  she  saw  him  serve  at  the  altar,  even  if  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  tranfer  of  the  Mass-Book  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
He  too,  could  tell  tales  of  his  first  school,  he  too  enjoyed  in  a  "noisy 
mansion",  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  one  "skilled  to  rule",  but 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  more  of  his  formation  of  intellectual  and 
moral  self  must  be  traced  back  to  his  out-of-school  lessons  which 
he  conned  amid  the  ruined  abbeys  and  castles  of  his  beautiful  part 
of  Ireland.  He  was  given  up  by  the  physicians  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  the  last  sacraments  were  received  at  the  crisis  of  a  fever,  but 
he  rallied  and  was  soon  entered  as  a  student  for  orders  in  the  col- 
lege at  Castleknock,  under  the  Lazarists,  1835.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  in  1869,  at  the  Vatican  Council,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toronto  met  for  the  first  time  since  college  days,  four  of  his  class, 
and  these  five  Prelates  were  there  at  Rome  from  Canada,  Sr  .. 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  United  States — Toronto,  Capetown, 
Madras,  Melbourne  and  Chicago.  Now  what  about  the  ubiquitous 
Irishman? 

The  future  Archbishop  of  Toronto  early  felt  the  call  to  the 
foreign  missions,  hence  his  ready  conformity  to  all  that  is  required 
by  the  order  of  Lazarists,  founded  by  St,  Vincent  of  Paul  for  the 
special  work,  which  give  them  their  initial  mark:  "C.  M."  It 
was  while  Father  Lynch  was  studying  in  the  Paris  House  of  the 
order,  that  the  call  came  to  him  from  America,  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Odin,  of  Texas,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  in  search  of  la- 
bores  for  this  vast  portion  of  the  vineyard.  The  search  was  not 
in  vain  even  if  many  more  would  have  found  immediate  labor,  and 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  good  hire.  Father  Lynch's  first  Mass,  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  said  for  the  negro  congregation  of  a  poor 
church  at  New  Orleans.     That  was  before  the  war. 

Just  before,  a  fearfully  interesting  study  did  Dixie  offer  the  new 
comer  who  was  always  deeply  interested  in  history.  The  young 
missionary's  labors  were  in  every  line  of  the  apostolate,  including 
the  presidency  of  a  college  in  Missouri,  This  variety  of  interests 
seemed  to  reach  its  final  and  absorbing  plane  in  the  foundation  and 
direction  of  the  seminary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Niagara 
Falls.  The  story  of  that  foundation  reads  like  the  story  of  many 
another  since  Christ  began  the  works  of  the  Church  with  twelve 
obscure  men.      Father  Lynch  began   his  seminary  without  one  dol- 
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lar  though  ten  thousand  were  to  be  paid  in  the  first  year :  there 
were  some  who  found  fault  with  this  "penniless  enthusiast",  but 
there  stands  the  splendid  work  to-day,  with  its  multitude  of  clerical 
aspirants  who  blend  their  matins,  lauds,  vespers  and  compline  with 
the  mighty  cataract  in  one  perfect  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for 
all  His  wondrous  works.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  pang  with  which 
Father  Lynch  responded  to  the  commanding  voice  that  called  him 
away  from  this  delightful  working  place  to  assume  the  burden  of 
the  arch-diocese  laid  down  by  the  late  Bishop  Charbonel  who  had 
begged  for  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor,  in  the  person 
of  the  President  of  the  seminary  at  the  Falls,  i860  was  the  year 
of  Father  Lynch 's  identification  with  the  church  in  all  Ontario, 
through  Toronto.  His  works  there  speak  to-day  of  his  wise  and 
large  views  as  to  success.  In  the  cause  of  education,  charity,  tem- 
perance, who  needs  to  be  told  how  he  spent  himself?  As  for  po- 
litics, though  never  "in  them"  he  was  always  keenly  on  the  alert. 
Those  were  the  days  of  George  Brown  and  "his"  Globe.  To  read 
some  of  the  editorials  in  the  issues  of  the  paper  between  1853  and 
1867,  is  to  realize  how  painfully  sharp  may  be  the  lines  in  which 
our  destiny  is  working  itself  out ;  but  here  we  are  quite  cheerfully 
equal  to  the  conditions,  and  glad  we  are  to  feel  sure,  that  much  of 
our  security  to-day,  depends  on  the  reasonable  and  pleasant  "en- 
tente" that  is  always  possible  when  church  and  state  are  equally 
willing  to  further  mutual  understanding. 

S.   N.    ■ 


Blake  tHe  Statesman. 

/»mong  the  foremost  Irish  Canadiins  wii)  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  public  life  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  the  name 
of  Edward  Blake  is  always  accorded  a  position  which  is  a  mark  of 
the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  universally  held.  This  great 
jurist  and  statesman  was  born  in  Ontario  in  the  year  1833.  He 
came  of  a  dintinguished  family,  his  father,  the  Hon.  William  Hume 
Blake  having  been  a  well  known  stateman  and  chancellor  of  Upper 
Canada.  His  maternal  great  grandsire  was  M.P.  for  Wicklow  in 
the  British  House  of  Gammons.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College  close  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in   1856.      He  rapidly 
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rose  to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession,  degrees  and  high  positions 
bemg  offered  him,  most  of  which,  however,  he  refused.  He  fre- 
quently appeared  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
his  most  famous  case  undoubtedly  being  his  defense  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  Manitoba  School  case  in   1895. 

The  year  1867  marked  the  entrance  of  Blake  into  politics,  of 
which  he  was  to  make  such  a  success.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  to  the  Legislature.  He  accept- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  Liberals  in  the  latter  body,  but  after  a  few 
years  of  provincial  politics  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  Federal  politics.  Though  premier  for  but  a  short  time 
he  is  considered  the  father  of  Liberalism  in  Ontario. 

He  refused  the  proffered  leadership  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Do- 
minion House  but  became  the  strongest  worker  for  the  party,  being 
in  great  measure  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  A.  MacDo- 
nald,  after  the  Pacific  scandal.  In  1875  ^^  accepted  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Justice  under  the  Mackenzie  administration,  and  in  this 
capacity  did  much  toward  perfecting  the  constitution  of  the  Su- 
preme court.  In  1888  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  po- 
sition which  he  filled  most  creditably  for  nine  years.  He  then  an- 
n^;unced  his  retirement  from  politics  but  in  1892  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  represent  an  Irish  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

From  1892  to  the  present  Edward  Blake  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  workers  in  the  Irish  ranks  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Home  Rule.  Through  his  great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man he  became  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Much  of  his  fame  rests  on  his  amendment  to  an  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  protesting  against  unfair  taxation  in 
Ireland.  He  was  chosen  mediator  in  disputes  in  the  Transvaal  and 
in  New  Zealand. 

Laurier  or  MacDonald  drew  men  to  them  by  their  personal  mag- 
netism and  their  "sunny  ways".  Blake  held  the  support  of  his  party 
and  others  by  his  straight  forwardness  and  fearlessness  and  by  the 
force  and  clearness  of  his  arguments.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  statesman 
as  distinguished  from  a  politican  that  he  is  held  in  esteem.  He 
has  always  stood  to  his  broad'-minded  principles  and  could  not  be 
cowed.  His  wonderful  knowledge  of  law  and  his  mastery  of  detail, 
has  made  him  a  very  dangerous  antagonist,  and  this  is  particularly 
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so  in  his  capacity  as  an   Irish  member  of  the  British  House  where 
he  has  labored  so  faithfully  for  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

There  his  famous  long  sentences  roll  forth  to  instruct  and  con- 
vince the  British  people,  strong  indeed  in  the  brilliance  of  his  ora- 
tory but  stronger  still  in  the  sanction  of  a  pure  and  honorable  life. 
Canada's  loss  in  him  is  Ireland's  gain. 

W.  P.  D.   '06. 


Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee. 


HOMAS  D'ARCY  McGEE,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  April,  1825,  at  Carlingford,  County 
Louth.  He  was  the  fifth  child  and  second  son  of  James 
McGee,  of  the  Coast]  Guard  Service.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Dorcas  Catherina  Morgan,  the  daughter  of  a  Dublin  book- 
seller, whose  connection  with  the  troubles  of  '98  wrought  his  finan- 
cial ruin.  Though  devoted  to  the  memory  of  both  parents,  it  was  of 
her  he  loved  most  to  speak.  A  woman  of  high  education,  endowed, 
as  he  himself  often  observed,  with  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  cul- 
tured mind,  she  wrought  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  future  statesman,  implanting  in  ^his  youthful  breast 
that  passionate  devotion  to  his  nationality  which  never,  to  the  last, 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his  ^life  ;  imbibing  fron? 
her,  too,  that  religious  fervor  which  unostentatiously  but  undoubt- 
edly distinguished  him,  one  cannot  wonder  that  a  son  was  so  de- 
voutly attached  to  the  memory  of  a  mother  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much  of  the  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  But  early,  perhaps  too 
soon,  a  shadow  came  upon  the  happy  home,  and  the  loving  music 
was  forever  hushed,  though  the  songs  and  precepts  endured.  McGee 
never  ceased  to  speak  oi  his  mother  in  terms  of  the  purest  aflfection. 
*'  She  instilled,"  said  he,  '*  a  love  of  poetry  and  the  old  legends  of 
my  native  land." 

From  what  cause  we  know  not,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
McGee  decided  to  place  the  wide  Atlantic  between  himself  and  Ire- 
land ;  but  let  him  tell  his  own  story 

"  I  came  to  America,"  he  says,  '*  when  seventeen  years  of  age, 
to  the  home  of  an  aunt    in    Providence,  R.I.,  but  after  a  short  stay, 
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went  to  Boston,  when  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  in 
Ireland  was  at  its  height.  I  always  had  what  is  vulgarly  styled  the 
"gift  of  the  gab,"  and  soon  acquired  a  small  reputation  for  my 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  movement.  In  a  short  time  I  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  a  situation  on  the  Boston  Pilots  and  in  two  years  I 
was  editor.  I  had  some  success,  and  in  1845  was  offered  and  ac" 
cepted  the  editorship  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal.  I  imagine 
O'Connell  did  not  know  what  a  youngster  I  was  when  he  made  me 
this  offer.  The  Journal  did  not  prove  advanced  enough  for  my 
ideas,  and  I  joined  Gavan  Duffy  in  editing  the  Nation.  At  this  time 
I  wrote  most  of  my  poetry  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  my 
people.  We  were  hot-blooded  and  visionary,  and  the  famine,  which 
now  laid  Ireland  low,  seemed  to  us  the  trumpet  call  to  action.  I  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  arouse  my  compatriots  ther«.  I  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  I  learned  of  the  collapse  of  our  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, and  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  my  arrest.  After  many 
narrow  escapes  I  reached  the  American  shore  once  more,  disillu- 
sioned, a  sadder  and,  I  believe,  a  wiser  man.  At  Philadelphia,  in 
1848,  I  started  a  newspaper  called  the  Nation,  [evidently  a  mistake 
— the  Nation  was  started  in  New  York],  but  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit  at  the  lukewarmness  or  coldness  of  the  Irish  clergy  towards 
our  recourse  to  arms,  I  soon  became  embroiled  with  the  bishop 
[Bishop  Hughes  ot  New  York],  and  my  paper  had  to  succumb.  I 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  American  Celt^  in  Boston,  in  1850, 
and  continued  this  until  I  was  invited  to  Montreal  in  1857."  (The 
Vansittart  Memoirs,  p.   119  et  sqq.) 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  Mr.  McGee  was  invited  by 
that  important  section  of  the  Canadian  population  which  was  of  Irish 
extt  action,  to  make  Canada  his  home  He  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  call,  and  removed  his  family  to  Montreal  in  1857.  From  this 
dates  the  most  important  period  oi  McGee's  life — to  us,  and  perhaps 
to  himself.  We  can  now  watch  the  action  and  important  part  he 
played  in  "  The  Making  of  Canada." 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  at  Montreal  and  the 
issue  of  the  first  number  of  his  newspaper.  The  New  Era^  was  brief 
enough  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  Mr. 
McGee  to  sketch  through  its  columns  a  policy  which  harmonized 
with  irs  name.      He  earnestly  advocated,  and   ever   continued  to  ad- 
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vocate,  an  early  union  of  all  the  colonies  ot  British  North  America. 
Thus  he  actually  became  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867. 

Mr.  McGee  immediately  found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  Canadian  metropolis,  and  in  1858  he  began  his 
career  in  Canadian  politics,  a  member  for  Montreal  West.  With 
that  eminent  Irish  characteristic  he  at  once  declared  himself  **  agin 
the  Government  "  ;  and  a  powerful  opponent  the  Government  found 
him.  For  tour  years  he  maintained  his  assault  with  all  that  brilliancy 
of  wit,  and  eloquence  of  scorn  and  satire  which  he  possessed  in  such 
a  marked  degree. 

It  was  during  this  period  (1859)  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott,  the 
member  for  Ottawa,  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Separate  School 
Act  in  Upper  Canada,  so  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics, 
required  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  might  be  reduced. 
In  view  of  the  present  political  situation,  Mr.  McGee's  remarks  on 
this  important  subject  may  not  be  amiss.      He  said  : 

'*The  Catholics — the  petitioners — assert  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  they  cannot  in  conscience  divorce  religious  from  secular 
instruction  in  schools  which  they  support.  Are  you  to  be  judges  for 
them  as  to  what  their  consciences  ought  to  determine  in  the  matter  ? 
Are  they  to  be  guided  by  your  consciences  or  by  their  own.-  No  one 
can  show  me  any  enduring  national  character  that  ever  was  moulded 
without  a  strong  infus'on  of  a  dogmatic  religion  of  some  sort.  Some 
have  spoken  of  this  demand  for  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  as 
a  priests'  question.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  I 
assert,  of  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  name  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
parents  whose  petitions  are  on  your  table,  that  this  is  a  fathers'  and 
mothers'  Bill  much  more  than  a  priests'  Bill.  I  think  that  there  is 
danger  that  in  these  our  realms,  so  bare  oi  all  tradition,  gross 
materialism  may  spread  into  excessive  dimensions — that  the  sceptre 
of  the  fireside  may  be  broken,  and  the  moral  magistracy  of  the  parent 

overthrown."    Turning  to  his  friends  he  said  :     *'  I  must  say, 

if  this  debate  shall  satisfy  me,  that  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  people  of  the  people  ot  Upper 
Canada  are  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Reform  party  in  this  House, 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  me  personally,  I  shall  not,  for  any  party 
or  other  other  earthly  consideration,  hesitate  to  make    my  choice  in 
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favor  of  the   party    which    guarantees    the    reh'gious    rights    of    the 
Roman  CathoHc  minority  of  Upper  Canada." 

Present  day  politicians  please  note. 

The  ministry  at  length  fell  on  the  2oth  of  May,  1862,  and  in  the 
Sandfield  MacDonald-Sicotte  Government  which  succeeded,  Mr. 
McGee  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  and  filled  also  for  a  short 
time  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  His  wonderful  capacity  for 
work  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  this  time  he  published  his 
*'  History  of  Ireland  ^^^  a  work  which  still  ranks  among  the  best  of  its 
class. 

During  this  year  (1862)  also  Mr.  McGee  began  to  take  active 
steps  towards  bringing  about  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  and  to 
this  end  he  met  a  deputation  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Que- 
bec, and  discussed  with  them  the  question  of  constructing  an  inter- 
colonial road  from  St.  John  to  River  du  Loup.  At  a  large  gathering 
at  Niagara  shortly  after,  he  strongly  advocated  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces,  remarking  :  "  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to  bid  God-speed 
to  the  Union,  and  to  take  my  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  bringing 
it  about 

But  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  McGee  was  a  member  was  of 
short  duration,  and  in  1863  Sandfield  Macdonald  finding  himself  in 
minority  of  five  was  forced  to  reconstruct  his  cabinet,  and  Mr.  McGee 
was  not  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  reoonstructed  Govern- 
ment. Disapproving  of  the  action  of  his  chief,  and,  it  may  be, 
actuated  to  some  extent  by  pique,  but  probably  strongly  impelled  by 
the  affinity  which,  for  sometime,  he  had  felt  to  exist  between  himself 
and  the  Opposition,  he  finally  crossed  the  House;  and  in  1864  joined 
the  Government  of  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  This 
Government  gradually  weakened  and  to  preserve  its  existence  was 
obliged  to  admit  Mr.  Brown  and  two  of  Ins  friends  from  Upper 
Canada  into  the  Cabinet. 

During  all  this  time  Mr  McGee  never  ceased  to  advocate  with 
both  tongue  and  voice  the  cause  of  "  Confederation."  During  1863 
he  visited  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  was  even  more  impressed  with 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a  Union.  The  Maritime 
Provinces,  however,  despairing  of  union  with  th3  two  Canadas,  met 
at  Charlottetown  in  Sept.  8th,  1864;  their  sittings  were  interrupted 
however,  by  the  message  that  the  two  Canadas  were   ready  to'  meet 
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them  at  Quebec.  Mr.  McGee's  cause  had  triumphed  and  the  great 
Conference  at  Quebec,  in  February,  1865,  was  the  first  note  of  his 
g-reat  victory.  The  British  North  America  Act  became  law  on  March 
29th,  1867,  and  went  into  effect  on  July  the  first  of  the  same  year. 
The  triumph  of  the  great  Irishman  was  now  complete. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  Canadian  history 
— the  story  of  a  yielding  to  a  mad  impulse,  an  apalling  crime,  and 
repentence,  when  repentence  was  too  late.  About  1862  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  Fenianism  into  Canada.  It  met  with  some 
success  in  Toronto,  but  in  Montreal,  McGee  combatted  it  nobly  and 
the  seed  tell  on  unproductive  ground.  Nothing  daunted  the  Fenian 
agents  tried  new  tactics  using  St.  Patrick's  Society  of  Montreal  as 
their  base  of  operations.  McGee  denounced  their  work  with  all  the 
orce  of  his  eloquence,  but  to  no  purpose.  O'Mahoney's  leaven  now 
began  its  deadly  work  in  earnest,  and  by  1867  there  were  about  thirty 
thousand  Fenians  in  Montreal.  Finding  all  other  efforts  unavailing 
McGee,  at  an  Irish  concert  in  Montreal,  denounced  them  from  the 
platform  and  threatened  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  leaders.  From 
that  time  his  position  became  precarious.  He  was  accused  of  being 
a  traitor,  and  in  the  elections  for  the  first  Parliament  of  United 
Canada  every  means  were  used  to  defeat  him.  But  why  go  further  ? 
Why  detail  the  horrible  act  of  that  dreadful  April  night — the  sharp 
crack  of  a  pistol,  the  blood-spattered  door-step,  and  the  passing  of  a 
great  soul  before  his  maker?  The  chapter  is  too  appalling  ;  let  us 
close  the  book. 

Thomas  J.   Tobin,   '06. 


Most  Rev,  P.  L.  eonnolly. 

RCHBISHOP  Connolly  was  born  in  1814  in  that  cradle 
of  great  men,  Cork,  within  a  few  doors  from  the  Church 
of  FatherMatthew,  the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  well  advanced  in  literature  and 
the  classics,  and  desiring  to  devote  his  life  to  the  church  became 
a  novice  in  the  Capuchin  Order  in  which  Father  Mathew  held  high 
office. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Rome  to  continue  his  studies 
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for  the  priesthood.  He  spent  six  years  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  left 
Rome  for  the  south  of  France  where  he  completed  his  studies  and 
was  ordained  by  the  venerable  x\rchbishop  Bolac  in  1838  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Lyons.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  and 
for  three  years  labored  in  the  Capuchin  Mission  House  and  at  the 
Grange  Gorman  Lane  Penitentiary  of  which  he  was  chaplain.  In 
1842  when  Rr.  Walsh  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Halifax  the  young 
Capuchin  priest,  then  in  his  twenty-eight  year,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices and  came  out  as  secretary  to  the  studious  and  scholarly  pre- 
late, whom  he  was  afterwards  to  succeed.  In  1845  ^^  ^^'S  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  Halifax  and  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese. 
So  ably  did  he  acquit  himself,  that  in  1852  the  Holy  Father  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  bishops  selected  him  Bishop  of 
wSt.  John,  New  Brunswick  in  succession  to  Bishop  Dollard. 

Before  seven  years  had  passed  away  as  Bishop  of  St.  John,  Dr. 
Connolly  beloved  alike  by  priest  and  people  brought  the  diocese  which 
he  found  in  a  chaotic,  poverty-striken  and  ill-provided  state,  into 
its  present  state  as  a  monument  of  his  zeal. 

He  had  always  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  orphans  and 
soon  the  present  efficient  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  John  sprang  up, 
nuns  were  brought  from  abroad  to  conduct  it  and  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  warm  hearted  bishop,  the  little  wanderers  and  found- 
lings of  New  Brunswick  were  provided  with  a  home. 

In  1859  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  Dr.  Connolly  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  archbishop  of  Halifax  where  he  ren- 
dered service  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  entered  with  zeal 
and  energy  into  every  work  designed  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  people. 

Among  his  earliest  cares  was  the  education  of  his  people ; 
schools,  convents,  academies  rose  around  him,  but  the  greatest  mo- 
nument of  all  is  his  cathedral  at  Halifax,  one  of  the  m'ost  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  present  d^y :  the  grand  front  is  magnificient  be- 
yond description. 

He  was  liberal  minded  tolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from 
him.  The  ill-feeling  and  bitterness  so  often  produced  by  unwise 
zeal  had  no  counterpart  in  Halifax.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
were  welcome  to  his  house  and  hospitality.  His  aim  apparently, 
wrote  the  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle  was  to  promote  the  most 
friendly  feelino-  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  city  and 
to  his  example  and  efforts  no  doubt  is  largely  due  the  harmony 
that   exists   between    the   two   bodies   in    Halifax.      *'No   other    man 
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could  have  done  the  work  he  did  in  harmonizing  relations  between 
them.  He  succeeded  to  the  See  of  Halifax  at  a  time,  when  religious 
strife  was  a  burning  political  issue  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants and  in  a  short  time  his  influence  removed  all  friction  des- 
appeared,  externally  at  least.  The  Public  School  question  required 
the  most  careful  handling  and  none*  involved  vaster  public  interests. 
It  was  he  who  obtained  for  Catholics  the  present  school  conditions, 
tho'  not  to  be  called  a  system,  because  it  depends  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  on  good  will  of  the  General  School  Board. 

He,  the  champion  of  Confederation,  took  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics, believing  that  Nova  Scotia  would  be  rendered  more  pros- 
perous and  that  the  Catholics  would  become  more  powerful  by  being 
united  to  its  Canadian  brother.  Archbishop  Connolly  vehement- 
ly denounced  Fenianism  in  its  relation  to  the  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try. In  his  friendship  for  D'Arcy  McGee  there  was  as  much  of 
political  sympathy  as  of  kindred  impulse  of  genius.  On  the  me- 
lancholy death  of  his  friend,  the  archbishop  had  services  in  St. 
Mary's  and  delivered  a  panegyric  of  the  life  and  labours  of  that 
gifted  Irishman  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  effort  of  his 
life. 

At  the  Vatican  Council,  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  Ame- 
rican, English,  Irish  Bishops  who  supplicated  the  Holy  Father, 
giving  their  reasons  that  the  questions  on  the  definition  of  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  as  a  dogma  of  faith,  may  not  be  proposed 
at  the  Vatican  Council.  But  after  the  Council  had  defined  the  Dog- 
ma, he,  with  the  other  bishops,  accepted  it  with  a  logical  consist- 
ancy,  which  was  true  of  his  great  intellect  and  of  the  Catholicity 
of  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  Upon  his  return  to  Halifax  from  Rome 
he  received   a   great  ovation   from   all   the  citizens  of  that  city. 

On  the  27th  day  of  July  1876,  the  bells  of  his  beautiful  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Mary's,  tolled  over  the  mid-night  city  and  apprized  the 
weeping  people  and  his  friends  throughout  Halifax  that  the  great 
belo\ed  Archbishop  was  no  more. 

In  his  death,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  said,  that  Canada  lost 
a  patriot  for  in  all  his  bis^-hearted  Irish  fashion  he  was  ever  at  heart 
and  In   mind   and  Indeed   a  true  Canadian. 

The  words  of  his  most  appreciative  friend,  D'Arcy  McGee  can 
most  fittingly  close  this  sketch. 

"His  Faith  was  as  the  tested  gold, 
"His  Hope  assured,  not  overbold, 
**HIs    Charities    past   count,    untold — 

Miserere,   Domlne! 
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Nicholas  Flood   Davin. 

ESIDES   the   big    genial   and    witty   Irisman,   other    men 
always  seemed,  and  generally  felt,  dwarfed. 

His  wonderful  ^  intellectual  activity  was  perceived 
and  enjoyed  by  all  who  came  near  him.  Old  o^  young, 
wise  or  simple,  none  were  too  insignificant  for  his  kindly  notice,  his 
boundless  sympathy, 

A  prominent  figure  always  in  Parliamentary,  literary  and  social 
circles,  he  could  turn  aside  to  advise  a  school-girl  with  aspirations 
to  authorship  how  to  develop  and  govern  her  latent  talent. 

Through  the  dry  desert  of  arid-speech-making  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  stream  of  his  eloquence  sparkled  and  sang  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  He  could  throw  a  glamour  over  the 
dullest  subject,  evoke  response  from  the  coldest  breast.  The  merry 
blue  eye,  the  magnetic  smile,  the  powerful  frame,  the  ready  wit, 
and  the  graceful  compliment.  Who  that  knew  Flood-Davin,  can 
forget  these  and  other  characteristics  that  set  their  mark  upon  him 
so  visibly  as  the  poet,  the  patriot,  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 
Not  twice  in  a  generation  does  one  meet  his  like.  The  pity  that 
such  fine  clay  is  not  always  reserved  for  highest  uses !  Davin,  eager, 
passionate,  ambitious  and  generous  could  have  risen  to  any  height 
had  not  the  better  struggle  for  existence  warped  his  great  nature 
and  retarded  the  development  of  his  genius.  Perhaps  too  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  too  easily  eloquent  in  the  political  arena,  a  man 
of  such  a  classic  culture,  so  richly  endowed  for  other  aspirations 
may  cheapen  himself  in  opposition.  *Tis  easy  to  believe  how  worth- 
ly  he  would  have  figured  in  the  ministerial  service  of  the  country 
rather  than  on  other  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  one  is  reminded 
in  these  days  that  compel  attention  to  the  Northwest,  how  persis- 
tently he  urged  what  is  now  soon  to  be  done,  why  was  be  defeated? 
Did  the  nation  to  whom  he  gave  himself  fail  to  understand  him? 
He  is  dead,  so  is  the  sweet-souled  Archie  Lampman,  and  the  prizes 
are  seized  by  others,  but  Lampman  has  bequeathed  us  his  sweet 
verse.  Davin* s  verse,  what  of  it?  Sweet  and  strong,  yes,  but  here 
too  he  failed  ;  he  was  too  busy  to  sultivate  this  best  of  nature's  gifts ; 
here  too,  he  wrote  too  easily.  But  some  of  it,  must  be  mentioned 
with  Ireland's  best  and  with  Canada's  most  promising.  "Yoimg 
Canada"  would  make  very  good  reading  in  our  schools.  So  too 
•'Forward"  and  "  A  Song  of  Canada",  '*The  Canadian  Year"  is 
true  to  the  year,   and  truer  still  to  his  own  true  Celtic  nature. 
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The  following  stanza  from  his  somewhat  irregular  poem:  "The 
Critics"  leaves  one  rather  disarmed  now. 

"A  foolish  boy,  alas!  long  summers  since. 

I  cast  my  horoscope  for  highest  things. 

And  thought  by  strength  the  world  I  should  convince. 

And  that  with  time  I'd  feel  my  budding  wings. 

I  said:  "I'll  take  my  cue  from  every  prince. 

Of  song :  from  every  harp  its  sweetest  things : 

And  fancy  walked  thro'  all  the  music  maze. 

Thro'   all  song's  avenues  and  haunted  ways. 

-X-  -Jf  -x- 

And  all  I  asked  from  Heaven  was  health  and  itme. 
Doubt's  craven  fears  and  envy's  sneers  to  shame, 
When  up  stalked  Poverty  nad  wrought  me  ill. 
And  fiery  passions  fought  the  fiery  will."       *       *       * 

And  here's  from  this  fine  Type  of  Irish-Canadian,  in  honour  of 
the  day  we  celebrate. 

"God's  blessing  and   His  holy  smile 

Rest  on  our  dear  old  Erin's  Isle 

And  her   immortal   shamrock  ! 

From   Irish  hills,   though  far  away. 

While  through  this  Western  land  we  stray — 

From  these  dear  hills,  there  come  bright  rays 

Of  the  golden  "light  of  other  days" 

On  Maple  Leaf  and  Shamrock. 

S.  N. 


INatiotnal  Ideals. 


Itnperisilisin . 

MPERIAL  Federation  involves  a  loss,  or  diminution 
of  Canadian  autonomy".  That  is,  or  seenis  to  be,  the 
attitude  of  those  to  whom  "Imperialism"  is  a  "fee-faw- 
fum",  bug-a-boo,  a  remorseless  dragon^ — or  lion — quae- 
rens  quern  devoret;  ready  to  swallow  Canada  "body,  bones  and 
hymn-book  too." 

#  ■X-  -x- 

The  philosopher,  God  wot,  is  no  politician,  nor  would  he, 
willingly,  tread  on  sensitive  corns — having  a  many,  doubtless  of 
his  own.  But  the  bug-a-boo  is  surely,  the  veriest  "turmut-head" 
white-sHeet  bogey  ever  devised  by  the  most  ignorant  prejudice. 
Sirs,  be  not  offended  at  that  word,  ignorance.  It  is  invincible 
sometimes,   in  politics  as  in  theology. 

■x-  *  -Jf 

Call  it  misunderstanding  if  you  will,  and  let  us  return  to  our 
autonomy.  It  was  wrung,  you  say,  from  an  unwilling  British  Par- 
liament. Possibly;  but  British  statesmen,  of  to-day,  have  no  con- 
scious desire  to  recall,  or  even  to  limit  the  gift.  They  are  not  fools, 
nor  are  they  mad.     Perhaps  they,  also,  misunderstand. 

*  ^  ^ 

Does  Federation  necessarily  limit,  or  diminish  the  autonomy 
of  the  parties  to  the  agreement?  If  so,  why  did  her  four  Canadian 
Provinces  federate,  in  1867?  The  advantages,  surely,  outweii^h- 
ed  the  seeming  loss  of  Provincial  autonomy ;  rather,  the  greater  au- 
tonomy was  seen  to  include  the  lesser.  Better  to  help  govern  the 
Dominion  than  an  autonomous  Province  only. 
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■X-  -Sf  * 


Given,  then,  a  federate  Britain,  a  Dominion  of  Canada,  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  United  South  Africa,  four  autonomous 
states,  members  of  our  Empire;  will  Imperial  Federation— the  result 
as  it  can  only  be,  of  mutual  agreement,  as  in  each  preliminary 
federation,  necessarily  diminish  the  local  autonomy  of  any  one  of 
them?  Is  it  not  a  question  of  proportion:  from  governing  a  Pro- 
vince to  governing  a  Dominion  from  governing  a  Dominion  to  g-^v- 
erning  an  Empire?     Is  that  loss  of  autonomy  or  gain? 


The  philosopher  is  not  concerned  with  how  or  when  such  Fede- 
ration may  be  brought  about,  if  ever,  but,  judging  by  the  past, 
it  will  be  when  the  need  becomes  insistent,  the  need  of  greater 
union,  greater  strength,  a  better  mutual  understanding;  a  wider 
patriotism.  Those  surely,  may  be  trusted,  and  British  statesmen, 
of  whatever  race  or  part  of  Empire. 


Moreover,  might  it  not  occur  to  Heautontimoroumenos,  as  he 
stands  shivering  with  futile  fear  before  the  bug-a-boo  conjured  up 
by  his  too-vivid  sensitive  "  patriotism",  that  Britain  stands  to  lose 
part  of  her  autonomy,  in  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation?  That 
when  her  "sons  shall  come  from  far  and  her  daughters  shall  stand 
by  her  side"  she  must  step  down  from  that  first  place  which,  of  right 
she  has  held  so  long,  and  suffer  her  sons  and  daughters  to  bear 
rule  in  her  own  hou'se?  She,  certainly,  will  suffer  diminution  of 
autonomy,  to  say  nothing  of  supremacy.  If  she  be  willing  for  the 
sake  of  the  Empire  to  do  this — as  she  is ; — shall  any  son  or  daughter 
stand  aloof  and  say  "I  prefer  my  own  autonomy  to  such  autonomy 
as  this  you  offer"?     Ahsit. 

*  *  •X- 

Autonomy,  surely,  is  a  question  of  degree,  ol  what  is  best  for 
any  state;  of  Home  Rule,  or  a  wider  nobler  sway.  There  must  be 
mutual  concession  ;  without  it,  there  could  be  no  partnership,  no 
co-operation  between  man  and  man,  between  state  and  state.  Weig;"!! 
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the  pros  and  cons :  autonomy  against  autonomy,  and  say  which  you 
prefer. 

"But",  you  will  say,  "We  should  be  involved  in  wars  in  which 
we  have  no  concern".  Would  you?  If  British  Columbia  were 
attacked  by  Russia,  Nova  Scotia,  strictly  speaking,  would  have 
"no  concern"  in  the  war  wherein  the  Dominion  would,  of  necessity 
be  involved.  But  Nova  Scotia  as  a  member  of  a  Federated  Domi- 
nion would  have  a  higher,  a  less  selfish 'concern  : — "If  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  other  members  suffer  with  it"; — and  would  give  her 
voice  for  war,  accordingly.  Apply  that  gentlemen,  to  the  war  of  a 
Federated  Empire.     Does  the  parallel  hold  good,  or  not?     Dixi. 

F.  W.  G. 


5^ 


Canadietn    Independence 

ULL  nationhood  registers  fulness  of  life  and  this  fulness 
of  life  cannot  be  attained  in  colonial  dependency. 

It  is  with  nationhood  as  with  manhood  its  rounded 
maturity  cannot  be  reached  unless  it  is  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  laws  of  growth — the  laws  of  full  development. 
Even  the  child  dreams  of  the  ripened  autumn  of  man- 
hood long  before  summer  has  whispered   in  his  ear  of  the 
serious  care  of  approaching  years. 
Canada  to-day  is  no  longer  a  child  playing  with  the  boys  in  a 
national   nursery —  but   a   strong-limbed   young   giant   wishing — as- 
piring to  walk  alone. 

In  truth  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  the  most  patriotic  of  our  Cana- 
dian poets  well  voices  this  national  aspiration  in  the  opening  lines 
of  his  poem  "Canada": 

"O  child  of  nations,   giant-limbed 
Who  standest  among  the  Nations  now 
Unheeded,   unadorned,   unhymned 
With   unanointed  brow  ! 
How  long  the  ignoble  strife,  how  long 
The  trust  in  gretness  not  thine  own 
Surely  the  lions  brood  is  strong 
To  front  the  world  alone." 
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Nor  iis  it  surprising-  that  the  trend  of  Canadian  life  and  thought 
should  be  towards  Canadian  independence.  It  is  now  nearly  four 
hundred  years  since  the  bold  Malouin  navigator  Jacques  Cartier 
planted  the  "fleur  de  lis"  and  cross  upon  our  shores.  So  that  the 
wisdom  of  centuries  has  had  time  to  take  root  in  our  fields  and 
forests  and  encompass  our  homes. 

Our  very  position  had  invited  independence  for  the  doors  of  our 
home  open  to  the  Orient  as  well  as  to  the  Occident,  to  the  East  as 
well  as  to  the  West. 

Nor  it  is  a  question  of  numbers  since  in  this  respect  we  are 
quite  as  well  equipped  as  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  such  as 
Belgium,   Holland  and  Switzerland. 

But  Imperialists  say  we  would  be  a  prey  to  the  greed  of  the 
great  Republic  to  the  South  ,  did  we  cut  loose  from  the  protection 
of  the  Mother  Coumtry. 

Why  we  ask  has  not  the  United  States  then  absorbed  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  long  ere  this? 

The  truth  is  the  United  States  would  respect  Canada  much  more 
if  it  were  independent  and  we  would  be  much  freer  to  negotiate  satis- 
factory trade  relations  with  our  neighbors  were  we  one  of  a  family 
of  nations  under  prosperous  New  World  stars. 

Much  better  is  it  too  that  we  should  be  concerned  in  our  own 
safety  than  in  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Is  not  the  future  peace  of  Europe  always  in  secure  and  who 
will  prophesy  when  England  may  not  be  involved  in  another  Euro- 
pean war,  in  which  we  Canadians,  if  we  continue  our  colonial  ties 
will  feel  our'selves  bound  to  draw  our  swords.  The  memory  of  So  ilh 
Africa  is  yet  quite  green  nor  can  all  the  glory  of  Paarderberg  shut 
out  from  the  hearts  of  Canadian  mothers,  the  memory  of  dear  ones, 
who  shall  return  no  more  to  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

But  how  much  would  not  Canadian  Independence  do  for  the  in- 
tellectual independence  of  Canada.  Then  we  might  look  for  not 
only  a  stronger  voice  in  Canadian  statesmanship,  mut  such  a  note 
in  our  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  as  would  command  the  res- 
pect and  gain  the  ear  of  the  whole  world.  Canadian  literature  would 
not  then  Goldsmith-like  starve  in  a  garret — it  would  have  a  voice 
in  our  homes  and  our  schools — it  would  cheer  and  inspire- — it  would 
be  as  deep  and  as  clear  and  as  illuminative  as  our  Northern  Star, 
under  whose  aegis  Canada,  land  of  every  gift  and  promise  would 
steadily  more  towards  the  fullest  development  of  national  life  and 
power ! 

Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  '82. 
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IrisK  Ireland 

Adapted  from  Seumas  McManus. 

HE  Gaelic  league  which  advocates  a  return  to  the  ancient 
national  language  and  the  Celtic  genius,  at  first  made 
recruits  only  from  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  it  has  rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  national  life 
and  i's  making  continuous  gains.  Not  only  has  it  stopped  the  rapid 
decadence  of  the  Gaelic  idiom,  but  it  has  restored  it  rapidly  and 
thoroughly.  It  has  overcome  and  mastered  the  National  l^oard  of 
Education  which  was  at  first  hostile  to  it.  To-day  in  3,000  Irish 
schools,  Gaelic  is  taught  to  95,000  pupils. 

From"  this  year  forward  in  certain  schools  the  knowledge  of 
Gaelic  is  a  condition  "sine  qua  non"  of  qualification  for  teachers. 
Gaelic  is  invading  the  churches,  the  great  commercal  establishments, 
the  railways,  the  banks,  the  post-offices.  Everywhere  Irish  dramas 
are  played  and  Irish  songs  sung.  A  monster  annual  festival,  lasting 
over  a  week  gathers  to  Dublin  a  host  of  orators,  poets,  dramatists, 
historians,  students  and  musicians,  and  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  are 
awarded  to  excellence  in  the  various  branches. 

Modern  Gaelic  literature,  the  stock  of  which  was  so  limited  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  in  possession  of  a  rich  collection  of  works 
of  all  kinds.  Besides  the  exclusively  Gaelic  press,  the  newspapers 
of  the  island  printed  in  English,  give  the  Gaelic  news,  in  Gaelic 
type.  A  national  funeral  more  imposing  than  that  of  Parnell,  was 
given  to  Father  Eugene  O'Growney  whose  'Simple  lessons  in 
Irish'  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  spread  of  the  language.  The 
generation  of  to-day  and  that  of  to-morrow  speak  and  write  prefe- 
rably in  Irish,  whether  in  literary  matters  or  in  business  affairs. 
National  customs  and  traditions  are  reviving.  And  this  movement 
is  imparting  a  vigorous  revival  in  industry  by  patronizing  their  home 
industries  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  to-day  the  merchants  who  dealt . 
with  foreigners  and  the  public  who  bought  without  bothering  about 
the  maker  of  the  goods,  now  buy  preferably  native  products,  cloth, 
shoes,  etc.,  made  and  sold  in  Ireland.  They  have  Belfast  linen, 
Cork  biscuits,  Dublin  paper :  Ireland  smokes,  in  an  Irish  pipe,  Irish 
tobacco :  manufacturers,  merchants  and  the  public  have  come  to  a 
tacit  agreement  to  favor  national  industries,  and  the  development 
of  these  is  evident  in  the  establishment  of  many  factories. 

Mr.   McManus  goes  on  to  show  that  the  new  plan  of  moral  au- 
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tonomy  developed  since  Parnell's  fall,  is  fighting  the  emigration 
evil,  by  restoring  all  that  is  Irish' in  Ireland,  by  endeavoring  to  make 
life  sweeter,  the  heart  more  warm  and  the  soul  nobler  by  a  return  to 
old  Celtic  ideals. 

We  might  add  that  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  in  connection  with 
the  Renaissance  is  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  clergy  from  the 
Cardinal  down,  to  the  humblest  curate  in  Connemara.  Maynooth 
has  made  Irish  an  obligatory  subject  for  Entrance  examinations, 
and  two  years  application  are  required  during  the  seminary  course. 
Many  keep  it  up  the  full  seven  year's  course. 

W. 


^^^.^.41 


Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 

(Lines  ivritten  by  Father  Faher  on  the  Irish  peasant  kneeling   at  the  shrine  of  his 

persecuted  church. ) 

Through  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  has  cheered  my  way. 

Tell  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  lay. 

The  darker  our  fortunes,  the  brighter  pure  love  burned 

Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  to  zeal  was  turned 

Slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free 

And  blessed  e'en  the  sorrows  that  made  me  dear  to  Thee. 

Thy  rival  was  honored,  while  thou  wast  wrong'd  and  scorn'd, 

Thy  crown  was  of  briars,  while   gold  her  brows  adorned. 

She  woo'd  me  to  temples  whilt  thou  layst  hid  in  caves. 

Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine,  alas  !  were  slaves. 

Yet  cold  in  the  earth  at  they  feet  I  would  rather  be, 

Than  wed  what  I  love  not,  nor  turn  one  thought  from  thee! 
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Ireland's  Exile  Saint. 

[The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  commenced  the  process  of  the 
beatification-  of  the  Irish  martyrs  (Feb.  /j).  "  /  wish  to  do  this  for  Ire- 
land "  said  Pope  Pius  IX  'Ho  show  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  ihe  Holy  See  shown 
last  year  to  m.e  in  the  person  of  my  legate^  Card.  Vincenzo  Vannu. 
telUr  —Ed.) 

St.  Columb  Cille  entered  on  his  public  career  in  his  native 
territory  of  Tir  Connel  about  the  year  545  and  after  wandering- 
about  the  country  for  some  time,  probably  copying  all  the 
manuscripts  he  could  find,  he  ultimately  reached  Derry.  Here, 
his  cousin  Ard,  son  of  Aenmirech,  afterwards  Ard-Ri  of  Ireland, 
g-ave  him  a  site  on  which  to  build  a  monastery. 

On  the  site  thus  obtained,  Columb  Cille  began  the  construction 
of  his  beloved  Derry,  his  first  and  dearest  foundation.  The  spot 
he  selected  was  as  beautiful  as  could  be  found  in  Ireland  ;  a  plea- 
sant eminence,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  along  the 
slopes  of  which  grew  a  noble  forest  of  oak  trees,  whence  the  name 
Doire  (Derry)  or  oak-grove  later  called  Doire  Calgaich.  It  is  said, 
that  Columb  Cille  so  loved  his  beautiful  oak-grove,  that  he  would 
not,  according  to  custom,  build  his  church  with  its  chancel  tow- 
ards the  east,  because  this  would  necessitate  the  sacrifice  ot  some 
of  his  beloved  oaks.  The  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of 
Derry  is  546,  Columb  Cille  being  at  this  time  only  twenty-five 
years  ot  age. 

Having  founded  several  other  minor  monastries,  Raphoe 
among  others,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  south  ot  Meath,  where 
having  obtained  a  site  from  a  chieftain,  Bredon,  he  erected  his 
second  great  monastery,  Dairmagh  or  Durrow,  in  the  year  550 
During  the  same  year  also  he  founded  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Kells,  which  he  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  Kells,  Columb  Cille 
remained  in  Ireland  founding  churches,  schools  and  monasteries, 
among  others  the  beautiful  abbey  of  Arran  in  the  western  Isles. 
Boyle  in  Roscommon,  Swords,  Tory  Island  and  Drumcliff,  insti- 
tutions from  whose  doors  went  forth  numberless  saints  and 
scholars,  who  bore  the  dual  torch  of  religion  and  science  through- 
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out  all  Europe.  Now  however,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age 
occurred  the  events  which  changed  the  whole  career  ot  Columb 
Cille's  life  and  sent  him  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  but  at 
the  same  time  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  '*  The  Apostle  ol  Scot- 
land or  at  least  of  the  Scots. 

St.  Finnan  of  Maghbile  (Moville),  under  whom    Columb  Cille 
had  formerly  studied,   had    brought    with    him  on  his    return  from 
Rome  a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Psalms.      He  prized 
the  manuscript  highly  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ireland 
at  the    time.      Columb  Cille   while   q>v\  a  visit  to  the  saint   saw  the 
valuable  manuscript,  and  asked  permission  to  copy  it,  but  was  re- 
fused.     Being,    however,    a   rapid    and   dexterous   scribe,   he   was 
able,  by  sitting  up  several  nights,    to  copy  it  secretly.      When  St. 
Finnan  learned   this   he   grew  angry  and  demanded   the  copy,  but 
Columb  Cille  refused.      The   matter  was  referred  to   Diarmid  the 
Ard-Ri  at  Tara.     The  king  to  whom  a  dispute   regarding  books 
was   probably    unique,    could  find  in  the    Brehon  Laws    no   closer 
analogy  by  which  to  judge  the  case  than  the  now  celebrated  sen- 
tence,   ^^  le  gach  boin  a  boimdy'^    '■^  with    every   cow  her  calf .'*'     He 
accordingly  awarded  the    copy  to  St.  Finnan.      Columb  Cille  pro- 
tested against    the  decision  as  unjust.      This   alone   would   hardly 
have  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  had  not  Diarmid  just  about  this 
time   entered  a  monastery   of   Columb  Cille's    and    forcibly    taken 
away  a  young  prince   who  had  sought  shelter    there,    thus  violat- 
ing  the    rights   of  sanctuary.      Columb  Cille,    now   burning  with 
anger,    made    his   way    north    and   invoked    the   assistance  of  his 
relatives.     A  great   army    under   the   leadership   of  his  two  first 
cousins    Fergus  and   Domhnall,    together  with  the  forces  of   the 
king  of  Connacht,  marched  against  the  Ard-Ri  and   defeated  him 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Cuildrene  (561). 

Strangely  enough  this  story  of  the  Psalter  and  Columb  Cille's 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cuildrene  is  not  admitted  by  all  writers.  His 
greatest  biographer,  Adamnan  passes  over  the  battle  of  Cuildrevne 
as  it  Columb  Cille  were  in  no  way  concerned,  and  makes  his  going 
to  lona  purely  voluntary.  The  Book  of  Lismore  also  omits  the 
quarrel  and  the  battle  and  attributes  the  journey  to  a  vow.  ^'  Now 
when  Columb  Cille  had  made  the  round  of  all  Ireland^  and  sown 
faith  and  belief  and  baptised  abundant  hosts,  founded  churches   and 
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Tfionasteries,  and  left  elders  and  reliquaries  and  relics  therein,  the 
determi7iation  which  he  had  resotved  from  the  beginning  of  his  life 
came  upon  his  mind,  even  to  go  into  pilgrim,age.  So  he  bethought 
him  of  wandering  over  the  sea  to  preach  God's  word  to  the  men  of 
Scotland.      So  he  fared  forth  on  his  journey  y\ 

Walsh  takes  the  same  view  of  things  and  Lanigan  emphati- 
cally repudiates  any  such  suggestion  ^^  unbeco7ning  even  the 
gravity  of  com,mon  history. ' ' 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  know  that  in  562  a  great  synod  was 
held  at  Teilte,  at  which  Columb  Cille  would  have  been  finally  ex- 
communicated, presumably  for  his  connection  with  the  battle  of 
Cuildrevne,  had  not  a  vision  of  St.  Brendan  caused  the  members 
to  change  their  decision.      Even  Adamnan  admits  this  synod. 

After  the  Synod  of  Teilte,  St.  Columb  Cille,  full  of  sorrow  for 

the  blood    he  had    shed,    went   for   advice  to  the    saintly    Molaise, 

Prior  of  Devenish   Abbey,  in    Lough   Erne.      St.    Molaise   sharply 

reprimanded  Colnmb  Cille  for  his  violent  actions  and  imposed  upon 

him  the  dreadful  penance  of  perpetual   exile.      The  noble   hearted 

Columb  Cille  did  not  flinch  from  the  trial  and  in  563  he  bade  fare- ~ 

well  to  his  beloved  Erin  and  sailed  for  the  bleak  and  barren  shores 

of  lona. 

"  (^olumb  Cilley''  says  Dr.  Hyde,    **  is  the  first  example  in  the 

saddened  pages  of  Irish  history  of  the  exiled  Gael  grieving  for  his 
native  land  and  refusing  to  be  comforted^  and  as  such  he  has  became 
the  very  type  and  embodiTnent  of  Irish  fate  and  Irish  character.  The 
flag  in  bleak  Gartan  upon  which  he  was  born  is  worn  thin  and  bare 
by  the  hanas  and  feet  of  pious  pilgrims^  and  the  poor  emigrants  who 
are  about  to  quit  Donegal  forever  ^  come  and  sleep  on  that  flag  the 
night  before  departnre  from  Derry.  Columb  Cille  himself  was  an 
exile,  and  they  fondly  hope  that  sleeping  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  born  will  help  them  to  bear  with  a  lighter  heart  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  the  exile's  sorrows.^^  He  is  the  prototype  of  the  millions  of 
Irish  exiles  in  after  ages.  ^ 

Deoraidhe  gan  sgith  gan  soi, 
Mianaid  a  dtirs  a  uduthchas , 

Ruined   exiles,    restless,  roaming. 
Longing  for  their  fatherland. 


^Vide  Lismore,  1.  1,000,  et  sqq.  T.  T, 


THe  Reviewer's  Corner. 
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Saint   Patrick   in    History,    by   the   Very    Rev.    Thos.    I.    Shahan. 
Longmans   Green   &  Co. 

Dr.  Shahan  has  more  than  satisfied  us  that  his  right  to  sit  in 
the  "Seat  Perilous"  of  History,  is  well  founded.  His  published 
works  are  all  earnests  of  the  larger  fuller  yet  closer  treatment  his- 
tory most  receive  henceforth.  This  latest  publication  is  of  the  minor 
order  as  to  size  but  whatever  can  confirm  and  illustrate  the  teachings 
of  Mediaevalism  can  hardly  be  called  of  secondary  interest.  This 
effort  at  compiling  the  various  and  scattered  authorities  on  the  life 
of  Saint  Patrick  is  most  timely.  The  awakening  of  Irish  scholars, 
in  the  behalf  of  Irish  Ireland,  demands  a  sifting  of  the  legends  so 
closely  connected  with  whatever  historical  account  we  have  of 
the  great  apostle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Saint  Patrick  had  not 
among  his  devoted  followers,  some  one  to  do  for  him  what  was  done 
for  Columba,  Saint  Bede  and  Saint  Gregory  of  Tours,  because  the 
dear  Saint  was  and  is  so  loved  that  the  stories  must  all  be  taken 
with  the  wide  margin  cold  criticism  demands.  Some  must  enhance 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There's  enough  left,  however,  even 
when  the  mere  scholar  has  said  his  say  on  Saint  Patrick,  to  secure 
for  all  time,  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  all  generous  souls.  This 
effort  at  satisfying  us  opens  with  a  selection  from  "The  Confes- 
sion of  Saint  Patrick",  as  translated  from  the  vernacular,  by 
Rev.  Rr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright.  This  confession  of  faith  is  in  the 
"Book  of  Armagh,"  a  miscellaneous  parchment  written  ^arly  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity,  Dublin.  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  has  put  this  into  metrical  form  and  we  owe  the 
paraphrasng  of  it  to  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Besides  this  written  work 
of  Saint  Patrick  we  have  the  "Letter  to  Coroticus,,  an  early  British 
sub-king.  And  "The  Lorica"  or  Breast  plate  Hymn.  Some  say- 
ings and  proverbs  are  attributed  to  him  of  the  writings  supposed 
to  be  his ;  none,  perhaps  is  better  known  than  the  pretty  story  of 
"The  King's  Daughters"  and  his  "Vision"  of  "The  future  of  Ire- 
land." 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Wright  has  made  all  of  these  accessible  by  his 
English  translators.  One  of  the  impressions  strenghened  by  Dr. 
Shahans's  treatment  of  his  subject  that  the  impulse  towards  learn- 
ing and  refinement  in  Western  Europe  was  given  and  maintained 
all  through  the  middle  ages  by  the  eager  Kelt.  The  mediaeval 
phrase:  "per  fervidum  ingenium  Scotorum"  expresses  the  fact  that 
the  Keltic  character  was  very  unlike  anything  in  Europe.  It  was 
Patrick's  special  gift  to  mould  anew  the  Irish  character,  and  it 
bears  ever  since  as  "a  distinctive  birthmark  in  Christ"  a  spiritual 
beauty,  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  the  Kelt  as  Saint  Pa- 
trick found  him  and  as  he  left  him.  The  following  is  the  extract 
from  "The  Confession"  with  which  this  precious  little  volume  opens: 


Happy  Isle ! 

Be  true ;  for  God  hath  graved  on  thee  His  Name, 
God,  with  a  wondrous  ring,  hath  wedded  thee; 
God  on  a  throne  divine  hath   'stablished  thee ; — ■ 
Light  of  a  darkling  world  !     Lartip  of  the'  North  ! 
My  race,   my  realm,   my  great  inheritance, 
To  lesser  nations  leave  inferior  crowns ; 
Speak  ye  the  thing  that  is;  be  just;  be  kind; 
Live  ye  God's  truth,  and  in  its  strength  be  free. 

S.   N. 

"The  Hub  and  the  Spokes".     Anson  Gard.      Rolla  Grain  Co., 
Cttawa. 

How  Mr.  Gard  could  accumulate  so  much  of  interest  concerning 
the  City  of  Ottawa  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  There  is  more  in 
his  book  than  any  single  Ottawan  had  ever  even  pretented  to  know 
of  his  native  or  adopted  burg.  The  future  historian  of  the  Ottawa 
valley  will  .find  much  of  his  investigation  anticipated  by  this  ener- 
getic Amercan  with  a  bent  for  exploring  the  memories  of  old  inha- 
bitants. The  cuts  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  whole 
forms  a  'W^ho's  W^ho?'  and  encyclopedia  that  should  be  within 
reach  of  all  our  young  people.  It  will  put  them  in  touch  with  the  By- 
town  past  and,  without  a  doubt  open  up  vistas  of  grandeur  to  come, 
hinted  at,  nay  prophesied  by  Mr.  Gard.  The  author  has  shown  a 
thorough  Canadian  spirit  in  his  treatment  of  local  affairs  and  is  al- 
ways broadminded.  This  last  effort  of  his  is  more  pretentious  and 
voluminous  than  any  of  his  publications  and  considerina-  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  is  fairly  well  knitted  together  through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  humorous  Colonel  and  Rube,   much  as  in  that  de- 
licious  vacation   story    'A   Yankee   in   Quebec'. 

Of  the  University  we  note  the  fol.  on  page  65.  "Said  Father 
Emery:  "We  have  a  large  number  of  students  from  the  States  and 
to-morrow  as  is  our  custom  we  give  a  dinner  to  them  in  honor  of 
the  day;  will  you  come  and  join  the  boys?" 

'*The  Colonel  and  I  were  there  and  we  have  ever  since  been 
trying  to  think  of  a  day  in  our  lives,  in  which  was  crowded  more 
real  heart  pleasure.  From  the  moment  we  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
mid-day  until  darkness  found  us  on  our  way  home  there  was  not 
a  thing  to  mar  the  enjoyment.  The  boys  greeted  us  in  the  great 
dining  hall  with  the  most  perfect  college  yell  we  had  ever  heard. 
The  hundreds  of  voices  were  as  one  so  accurate  the  timing  of  each 
letter. — " 

**The  Philosophical  course  is  both  the  crowning  of  the  Colle- 
giate course  and  the  basis  of  all  professional  studies.  This  claim  one 
cannot  but  see  carried  out,  If  one  but  look  over  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  young  men.  I  have  read  articles  in  the  Review  which  seemed 
so  mature  that  I  could  not  but  think  that  they  had  emanated  from 
minds  with  years  of  training  and  afterwards  met  the  writers  whom 
I  found  to  be  beardless  boys." 

Speaking  feelingly  of  the  great  fire,  he  says  "While  yet  the 
great  pile  was  burning  hot  he  was  planning  how  that  school  might 
resume  its  work,  one  month  away^ — and  school  resumed  on  time. 
Since  then  he  has  travelled  thousands  of  miles,  visiting  other  col- 
leges in  order  that  he  might  select  the  best  features  of  each,  and  that 
he  has  selected  well,  the  magnificent  structure  whose  corner  stone 
to-day  was  laid  can  speak.  So  silently  has  he  worked  that  only  the 
few  have  seen  the  guiding  hand  and  that  the  world  may  know.  I 
gladly  pay  this  feeble  tribute  to  Father  Emery".  Of  the  Cardinal's 
visit  he  adds  "Ottawa  regardless  of  creeds  or  sects  has  intertained 
him  royally  and  being  in  the  nature  of  an  international  event,  I 
have  given  it  much  space." 

For  Mr.  Card's  kind  appreciations  we  offer  our  thanks.  We 
hope  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  writing  up  of  some  of  our 
other  Canadian  cities. 

(  The    Revieivey'' s   Corner  is  abbreviated  oiving  to  the  special  features  of  the 
March  number.      Next  month  amends  will  be  made. — Ed.  R.  C  ) 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  traditions  of  the  old  days  of  Alma 
Mater  is  the  annual  banquet  in  honor  of  Erin's  patron  saint.  The 
day  we  celebrate  brings  the  student  body  together  to  honor  the 
patriotism  of  a  people  who  placed  religion  first  and  for  religion*s 
sake  lost  home  and  country.  Therefore  it  is  that  from  their  love 
of  country  the  religious  idea  is  inseparable ;  theirs  is  a  patriotism 
sanctified  by  sacrifice  and  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  Catholic 
associations.  To  the  exalting  of  that  religious  and  patriotic  idea 
we  devote  this  number.  The  Celtic  cross  with  shamrock-mantled 
base  on  our  cover  is  symbolic  of  it  — granite  for  faith  and  the  green 
perennial  for  never  dying  hopes.  , 
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TRANSITION. 

The  transition  from  hard  sub-zero  weather  to  the  balmy  tem- 
peratures of  sugaring-off  time  is  a  trying  one  for  the  student. 
Once  the  rinks  break  up,  sport  is  at  a  standstill,  until  the  sod  on  the 
Oval  dries  sufficiently  for  the  base  ball  enthusiast  with  his  lobs  and 
spit-balls.  Of  course  there  is  ye  ancient  game  of  marbles,  harbinger 
of  spring,  but  its  charms  appeal  not  to  grown  ups.  Out  doors  earth 
is  muddy  and  sky  muggy  and  indoors  brains  are  as  it  were  be- 
fogged. 'Tis  the  epoch  of  the  infirmary  rush.— Let  us  try,  brothers, 
to  react  against  the  insidious  influences  towards  laziness  and  de- 
pression. Yet  a  little  and  the  vigor  of  the  sunlit  days  will  assert 
itself  and  to  use  the  words  of  that  well  known  spring-poet  Chancer 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  showres  sote 

The  droghte  of  Merche  has  perced  to  the  rote, 

we  shall  hie  to  the  Oval  and  there   'deeds  of  derring  do' 


IDENTIFIED. 

It  will  be  pleasing  news  to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
the  dispute  as  to  the  birth  place  of  Duns  Scotus  has  been  settled 
by  the  discovery  at  Rome  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  an  old 
library  of  Assisi  containing  on  page  409  the  following  statement : 
**Opus  sup.  IV  libros  Sentent  Magistri  Fratris  Johannis  Scoti,  qui 
Doctor  Subtilis  nuncupatur  de  Provincia  Iberniae  Ordinis  Minorum 
incip.  Quaeritur  utrum  homini  pro  statu  isto  etc,  exstabat  olim  As- 
sisu  I,  banco  occid,  ex  inventario  veteri  illius  Biblioth.  S.  Fran- 
cisci  an,  1381  confecto. " 

That  is  to  say,  Duns  Scotus  who  died  in  1308  renowed  as  an 
intellectual  giant  in  the  forefront  of  the  galaxy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  ac- 
cording to  evidence  practically  contemporary  a  "bona  fide*'  Irish- 
man. 
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OUR   EDUCATED   TRAVELLING  PUBLIC. 

From  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  date  Sat.  4th  March,  w^  take  the 
following : 

"There  will  be  no  number  13  on  the  new  steamer  'Montreal' 
which  is  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation 
Company's  fleet.  The  management  of  the  R.  and  O.  is  hard  head- 
ed and  preeminently  practical,  so  no  question  of  superstition  enters 
into  the  make  up  of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Company ; 
yet  these  men  realise  the  peculiarities  of  the  travelling  public  and 
the  travelling  public  has  little  peculiarities,  and  one  of  these  refers 
to  number  13.  It  has  often  occured  that  when  every  other  state 
room  had  been  disposed  of  and  it  became  necessary  to  requisition 
cots  to  accomodate  an  overflow  of  passengers  on  various  steamers 
of  the  Company,  number  13  was  vacant.  There  being  no  demand 
for  number  13  and  space  being  valuable,  the  management  took 
the  only  course  open,  hence  number  13  will  soon  disappear  from 
R.  and  O.  boats,  and  travellers  with  a  tinge  of  superstition  may 
travel  in  security." 

What  a  commentary  on  the  courage  and  intellectual  calibre  of 
the  'travelling  public'.  These  victims  will  tell  you  that  the  thir- 
teenth apostle  betrayed  the  Saviour — therefore — and  for  that  matter 
they  will  maintain  that  because  tradition  has  it  that  Judas  spilled 
the  salt-cellar  at  the  last  supper  as  Da  Vinci  remembers  in  his  fa- 
mous painting,  therefore,  to  spill  salt  is  unlucky.  Wherever  is  the 
logical  connection?  Yet  many  people,  of  course  without  much  re- 
ligion of  a  positive  kind,  make  a  religion  of  these  vain  observances. 
'Tis  a  habit  that  grows  as  real  religion  dies  and,  strangest  fact,  pre- 
vails among  such  'educated'  folks  as  tourists.  What  with  lucky 
pennies  and  horse-shoes  and  left  hind  feet  of  grave-yard  rabbits 
killed  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon,  etc.,  etc.,  the  outfit  of  the 
latter  day  hoodoo-fighter  is  a   weird   and  wondrous   affair. 


THE   BURNING  QUESTION. 

A  bit  of  theory — Noah  Webster's  definition  of  the  verb  *to 
educate'  is  "to  Instil  into  the  mind  principles  of  art,  science,  morals, 
religion  and  behavior".  Daniel  Webster  calls  education  "a  wise 
and   liberal   system  of  police  by  which  property  life   and  the   peace 
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of  society  is  assured''  Daniel's  definition  evidently  insists  on  the 
latter  half  of  Noah's  definition  but  the  two  agree  perfectly  if  we 
note  that  the  great  tribune  does  not  exclude  art  or  science  but  would 
have  then  comprehended  in  the  other  terms,  according  to  those  beau- 
tiful words  of  St.  Augustine ;  that  art  in  reflecting  some  feeble  rays 
of  the  infinite  splendor  opens  vistas  of  the  divine  life ;  science  in 
showing  that  order  reigns  everywhere,  that  everything  is  subject  to 
law,  gives  us  a  clearer  perception  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and 
power.  The  major  function  of  true  education  is,  then,  according 
to  both,  something  more  than  mere  instruction,  it  trains  morals  and 
fosters  religion,  in  other  words  it  gives  a  conscience  of  duty  to 
men  and  to  God  "Let  it  not  be  supposed"  said  George  Washing- 
ton "that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion" — 

Now  what  is  the  'free'  education  touted  by  the  Toronto  News 
et  al?  A  system  whose  chiefest  claim  is  irreligion,  for  what  else 
is  the  ignoring  of  positive  belief.  Irreligion,  godlessness,  infide- 
lity, these  are  steps  which  are  made  in  a  few  generations.  What 
we  want  are  schools  of  convictions,  schools  of  highmindedness, 
schools  of  a  patriotism  not  founded  on  mere  selfish,  material  mo- 
tives, but  on  respect  for  the  authority  of  God  and  on  obedience  to 
those  ordained  of  God. 

A  bit  of  history — The  fate  that  awaits  Separate  Schools,  should 
they  be  handed  over  to  provinces  with  pretences  to  sovereign  state 
rights  in  matters  of  education,  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  of 
the  Manitoba  imbroglio. 

There  were  in  all  four  acts — The  first  was  the  railroading 
through  the  local  house  of  the  prairie-province  of  the  Greenway- 
Martin  bill,  a  bill  framed  to  deprive  the  minority  of  their  rights. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  time  limit  for  disallowance,  the  bill 
through  federal  inaction  became  law.  The  Catholics  of  Manitoba 
appealed  to  the  Dominion  courts  and  a  decision  was  given  that  the 
law  was  'ultra  vires'.  An  appeal  made  to  the  Privy  Council  reversed 
this  decision.  The  second  act  opens  with  the  endeavors  of  the 
Federal  (Conservative)  Government  to  negociate  with  the  province, 
— vain  negotiations  !  Then  a  proposal  of  remedial  legislation  founded 
on  the  B.  N.  A.  act  was  brought  forward.  Appeals  made  to  the 
Canadian  courts  obtained  a  declaration  that  remedial  legislation 
was  'ultra  vires'  and  this  decision  'rnirabile  dictu'  was  quashed  by 
the  Privy  Council  which  held  Catholics  to  be  w^ithin  their  rights  in 
seeking   remedial   legislation.      In   the   third   act   the   federal   govern- 
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ment  in  June  1895  weakened  by  the  resignation  of  three  Catholic 
ministers  promised  remedial  legislation  next  session.  The  January 
session  was  characterised  by  obstinate  obstruction  on  religious 
lines,  a  farcical  bolt  of  several  ministers  opposed  to  the  proposed 
legislation  and  the  tragedy  reached  a  "denouement"  when  the  bill 
was  left  over.  Fourth  act — the  liberal  government  elected  by  the 
Quebec   turn-over   declares   the   question   settled. 

And  now  that  the  Confederation  is  to  be  increased,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  we  should  remember  Manitoba  and  the  collapse  of  the 
minority's  cause?  We  need  guarantees  for  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan !     Remember  Manitoba ! 

A  bit  of  Statistics. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the   House,  February  21st,  said  : 

"  When  I  observe  the  social  condition  of  the  civil  society  in  each  of  thetn 
(Canada  and  the  United  States),  and  when  I  observe  in  this  country  oj  ours  a 
total  absence  of  lynchings  and  an  almost  total  ab'senre  of  divorces  and  murders,  for 
my  part  I  thank  heaven  that  we  are  living  in  a  cottntry  where  the  young  children 
are  taught  Christian  morals  and  Christian  dogma.'" 

The  answer  to  this  indictment  of  irreligious  education  has  been 
with  emphasis  and  unanimity  from  the  anti-Catholic  press  *'  It's  the 
foreigner."  To  refute  this  we  offer  a  short  analysis  of  an  article  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  McClure's  Magazine  by  S.  S.  McClure, 
containing  a  series  of  scathing  comments  on  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  lawlessness  in  the  United  States,  "  taken  at  random  from  repre- 
sentative and  serious  newspapers  and  from  published  statements  of 
judges  and  citizens."  These,  together  with  the  statistics  on  homi- 
cide given  confirm  the  impression  of  an  alarming  increase  ot  lawless- 
ness. There  are  at  present  four  and  one-half  times  as  many  murders 
and  homicides  for  each  million  of  people  as  there  were  in  1881. 
Here  are  some  witnesses. 

'*  Chicago  had  last  year  128  homicides  reported.  Only  one  man  was  ha?iged.^^ 
— Chicago  Daily  News,  Editorial.'* 

"  The  fact  that  222  homicides  were  committed  in  South  Carolina  during  the 
year  jgoj  has  been  published^ — New  York  Sun,  Editorial.  , 

"  Were  killed  in  the  Boer  7var  22,000  ( English )  ;  were  killed  in  the  raihoads 
of  the  United  in  the  past  three  years  21^^81  ;  homicides  for  the  same  time,  in  the 
United  States  J  1,2,95''^ — J^dg^e  Thomas  of  Alabama. 
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*'  The  violence  and  indifference  to  violence  shown  by  our  great  cities  are 
symptomatic  of  a  great  and  rapid  change  that  is  passing  over  the  coxmtry.^^ — 
Chicago  Record  Herald,  Editorial. 

To  refute  the  'foreigner'  argument  he  quotes  statistics  of 
emigration  "  of  10,556,644  foreign  born  population  in  the  country, 
only  those  trom  Russia  (424,096)  came  from  a  country  where  there  are 
more  homicides,  than  there  are  here,  and  even  in  Russia  the  percentage 
but  slightly  exceeds.  The  others  came  from  countries  no  one  of 
which  has  half  as  many  homicides  and  murders  per  million  of  popu- 
lation as  we  do,  and  those  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  (2,788,304)  come  from  countries  where  murder*?  and  homi- 
cides are  less  than  one-tenth  as  common  as  they  are  here  Further- 
more, American  States  in  which  the  American  blood  is  purest, 
Kentucky  for  instance,  have  their  full  share  of  crime.  So  the  records 
of  murders  and  homicides  in  the  various  countries  seem  to  show  that 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  acquire  most  of  their  disrespect  for 
law  after  they  come  amongst  us." 

He   scores    the   saloon-keeper,    the   grafting    contractor  and  the 

bribing    politician,    as   an    iniquitous    obligarchy,    the    murderers  of 

civilization.      He  quotes  : 

"  Corporations,  aided  and  abetted  by  able  lawyers  violate  laws  or  evade  them  — 
trades  unions  trample  on  the  laws  at  wilW'' — Indianapolis  News,  Editorial. 

"  Gigantic  frauds  are  palmed  on  the  people  as  successful  business  enterprises.''^ 
— Chief  Justice  S.  C.  Delaware. 

*'  There  is  abounding  evidence  of  an  alarming  increase  of  crime  of  every  sorty 
but  especially  of  the  kind  that  undermiyies  honesty  ^  chastity  and  respect  for  law.'^ — 
Pres.  Hopkins  of  William's  University. 

The  last  quotation  touches  on  a  point  that  Mr.  McClure  neglects 
to  develop  fully,  the  spread  of  divorce  and  of  that  *'  race  suicide  " 
which  the  President  deplores.  Statistics  on  divorce  are  easily  had. 
In  the  Literary  Digest,  April  16th,  1904,  careful  calculations  made 
by  Rev.  B.  J.  Otten  are  presented,  showing  that  in  the  year  1503 
nearly  70,000  homes  were  broken  up  by  divorce,  enougfh  to  consti- 
tute a  fair  sized  city.  *'  Race  suicide  "  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to 
guage,  but  its  vvages  is  evident  in  the  dead  rot  of  the  old  Puritan 
element,  the  typical  Americal,  if  any.  With  society  thus  attacked  at 
its  fount,  in  its  family  organization  and  by  homicide,  surely  our 
neighbor  has  gained  nothing  by  adopting  a  Godless  school  and 
fostering  In  it  a  pagan  conscience. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEBATE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Debating  Society  is  in  receipt  of  the  February 
issue  of  "Bothsides"  an  Intercollegiate  debating  journal  publishedat 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.  We  quote  from  the  leading 
editorial  "  In  the  belief  that  'Botihsdes'  can  be  not  merely  national, 
but  Pan  American  in  scope,  copies  of  the  present  number  have  been 
sent  to  the  universities  and  larger  schools  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
particularly  in  the  triangular  league  between  McGill,  Queens  and 
Toronto  [now  quadrangular  since  the  entry  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa]  and  in  the  colleges  of  the  Eastern  provinces  the  debating 
interest  is,  we  understand,  strong  and  well  establised " 

"  'Bothsides'  would  gladly  see  a  debate  arranged  between  a 
Canadian  university  and  one  in  Yankeeland.  In  any  event  we  ex- 
press the  sincere  hope  that  we  may  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
our  brothers  across  the  imaginary  border-line  and  that  our  relations 
may  be  a  source  of  mutual  benefit." 

Needless  to  add  that  we  hope  to  see  the  hopes  of  Bothsides 
realized,  with  Alma  Mater  some,  day  in  the  lists.  * 'Analysis  and  de- 
bate is  a  good  insurance  policy  against  sectional  selfishness." 


AN   OPEN   LETTER    TO  THE  EDITOR. 

DEAR  MR.   EDITOR, 

Your  clever  review  of  Abb6  Klein's  **Au  pay  de  la  Vie  Intense" 
in  January  issue  comes  to  mind  as  I  read  Pastor  Wagner's  "Simple 
Life"  and  his  impressions  of  the  United  States.  Now  is  it  not  more 
than  curious  that  the  exponent  of  the  "Simple  Life"  should  become 
so  enamoured  of  the  "Strenuous  Life"  as  he  thought  he  saw  it  down 
here  in  Washington,  New  York  and  Baltimore?  What  does 
it  all  mean?  Are  Teddy  the  strenuous  and  Wagner  the  watery, 
like  the  aruspices  of  Cicero's  day,  laughing  behind  doors  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  us  simple,  pious  folk?  Anyhow  they  liked  each  other  im- 
mensely. The  Parson  simply  fell  in  love  with  the  Rough-Rider  and 
his  "bare-footed"  boy  of  whom  the  same  reverend  gentleman  nai- 
vely enquired  if  he  "slept — with  his  hands  clenched".  As  for  1  ed- 
dy !     Well !     There  no  telling  what  he  will  do.     He  can  give  Em- 
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peror  William  fifteen  feet  in  a  hundred  yard  dash  and  come  across 
the  line  that  many  ahead  of  him.  He  is  a  perpetual  and  fascinating 
puzzle. 

As  an  old-time  Democrat,  I  regretted  his  election  '*by  accla- 
mation" but  now  I  almost  think  he  is  going  to  be  more  Demo- 
cratic than  even  Cleveland.  But  we'll  leave  Teddy  for  another  rime, 
Wagner  just  now  interests  me. 

He  says,  according  to  an  interview  in  the  N.  Y.  World  that 
** America  is  ;so  much  beloved  in  France,  but  she  is  so  imperfectly 
known".  Naturally  all  of  us  like  to  be  loved.  But,  we  Americans 
are  just  now  suspicious  of  anything  labelled:  "Made  in  France", 
from  so-called  sardines  up  to  religio-political  pamphlets  of  the  Abb6 
Maignien  stamp.  In  fact,  most  of  us  have  a  chip  on  our  shoulders 
and  are  likely  some  day  to  give  our  Gallic  and  other  European  spiri- 
tual relatives  a  pretty  vigorous  exhibition  of  our  strenuosity — along 
some  lines.  Yes!  we  are  "imperfectly  known",  but  the  ignorance 
is  not  what  theologians  call  invincible,  although  it  does  look  invin- 
cible in  another  sense.  Up  there  in  Canada  you  think  us  Americans 
hot  headed?  Not  so  very,  not  in  reality.  If  anything  we  are  too 
patient  under  the  unremitting  crusade  of  continental  slander,  but 
of  course,  that  patience  may  mean  the  good  nature  of  a  big  nation, 
or  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Anyhow  they  would  do  well  to  put 
up  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  "Don't  Worry  the  Animals".  Some- 
body's going  to  get  bit  bad  one  of  these  days. 

Pastor  Wagner  also  says  that  after  breathing  the  fresh  air  of 
America,  he  felt  "oppressed"  on  his  return  to  Paris  where  even  the 
people  "seemed  to  me  rather  small  with  a  mean  look  and  a  poor 
spirit".  Perhaps  over  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  a  little 
Americanism  might  be  welcome.  I  don't  know,  but  there  may  be 
many  Wagners.  Anyhow,  we  Americans  want  to  be  let  alone.  At 
least,  we  want  even  our  admirers  to  understand  us,  and  that  is  an 
ideal  hardly  yet  realized  from  Dickens  to  Wagner.  Despite  this  new 
imperialism  (with  which  most  of  us  have  little  sympathy  by  the  way,) 
we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  other  people's 's  business  and 
respectfully  ask  old  Europe  to  keep  its  damaged  politics  to  itself. 
We  yet  live  in  the  spring!     Is  the  winter  fast  coming? 

WALTER  MAP, 

Philistine. 


OBITUARY. 

REV.  MICHAEL  FROC,  O.IME.I. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  career,  fruitful  in  charitable  and  apos- 
tolic works,  a  veteran  professor.  Rev.  Michael  Froc,  O.M.I,  departed 
from  us  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Mar.  17th.  Although  the  crisis 
was  sudden  it  did  not  find  him  unprepared. — The  funeral  in  St. 
Joseph's  church  was  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  general  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held.  Two  bishops  and  several  score  of 
clergy,  together  with  a  vast  throng  crowding  the  naves  and  tran- 
septs bore  witness  to  the  merits  of  the  dead. 

Father  Froc  was  born  at  Chateau   Gauthier,    diocese    of    Laval, 

France  in  1843  was  ordained  priest  in  1867,    and    passed    his    entire 

priestly  life  as  a  professor  of   Exegesis    and    Church    History   at    the 

University. 

We  shall  miss  his  courtly  presence  and    his    learned    mind.      He 

was  an  erudite  scholar  and  a  holy  religious,  and  in  these  two  char- 
acters he  filled  the  measure  of  his  vocation. — One  of  the  trials  of  his 
life  was  the  complete  destruction  by  the  great  fire  of  '03  of  the  docu- 
ments diligently  garnered  by  him  with  a  view  to  the  redaction  of  the 
history  of  the  Oblate  Order  in  Canada.  He  is  now,  we  feel,  in  the 
eternity  of  heavenly  bliss  where  there   is  no  disappointment.      R.I.  P. 

DR.  JOHN  J.  GARLAND,  '96. 
By  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  Syracuse  alumnus  we  are  in    a    posi- 
tion to  give  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  death  of   a    well    known 

graduate. 

Dr.  John  J.  Garland  expired  at  5  a.  m.  on  Monday  at  the    home 

of  his  parents  at  935  South   State-st. 

Born  on  Oct.  31,    1873,    in   Syracuse    he    was    educated    in    the 

grammar  schools  and  graduated  from  the  high    school,    after    which 

he  went  to  Niagara  university,  being  graduated  from  that  institution 

in  1894.      He  went  to    Ottawa  University   and    took    the    degree    of 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in    i8q6,    and    then    betook    a    medical    course    at 

Bellevue  hospital,  New  York  city.      He  was  graduated  from  there   in 

1899  with  high  honors,    a   purple    seal    rewarding    his    work    there. 

There  were  275  in  his  class.      Since  that   time    he    had    practiced    in 

this  city.      His  office   was    for    a    long    time    located    at    418    South 

Warren  st. 

Doctor  Garland  was  a  practical  Catholic  and  a  conscientious 
professional  man  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  credit  to  Alma 
Mater.      R.I.  P. 


Our  Alumni. 


Irish   Infltience  in  Boston. 


OSTON  fifty  years  ago  and  the  Boston  of  to-day  !  How 
the  perspective  has  broadened  and  changed.      In  noth- 
ing,   however,    has    the   change   been    more    remarkable 
than  in  the  elements  of  social,  economical  and  govern- 
mental influence. 

The    Irish    Catholic   of   to-day   is    enjoying   the   fruits 
of  the  bitter  and  persistent  struggles  of  his  forbears  against 
race  and  religious  prejudice.      Only  fifty  years  ago  these 
struggles  were  going  on,  yes  even  up  to  a  much  later  day. 

Those  were  the  days  of  suspicious  tolerance  and  presumptuous 
superiority ;  when  ignorance  believed  that  in  Catholic  churches  were 
secreted  implements  of  insurrection  and  destruction  ;  and  frequent- 
ly looked  to  find  on  Irish  Catholic  heads  a  pair  of  horns,  and  as 
pedal   extremities,    cloven   feet. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Catholic  mayors  were  an  impossi- 
bility ;  when  Catholic  bankers  were  unheard  of ;  when  Catholic 
school  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  not  even  a  dream,  and 
Catholic  business  prominence  was  a  rarity.  Catholic  and  Irish 
were  really  synonynous  terms  in  Massachusetts  until  very  recently. 
\nd  so,  when  speaking  of  Irish  influence,  we  always  mean  Irish 
Catholic. 

We  have  not  yet  wholly  forgotten  the  insane  ignorance  that  put 
a  torch  to  the  Ursuline  convent  which,  from  Mt.  St.  Benedict  in 
Somerville,  was  spreading  the  seeds  of  culture  and  morality.  We 
still  recall  the  days  that  saw  Irish  Catholic  faith  walk  barefoot  in 
mid-winter  to  the  performance  of  its  religious  duties.  And  we  point 
with  pride  to  its  successful  struggles  with  the  mountainous  diffi- 
culties that' stood  in  the  path  to  business,  social  and  religious  re- 
cognition. The  history  of  Boston  until  very  recently  was  the  his- 
tory of  painful  struggles.  The  Boston  of  to-day  is  an  Irish  Boston, 
an  Irish  Catholic  Boston.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  one  hundred  Catholics  within  its  limits.  Some  were 
Irish,  some  were  French  and  others  Spanish.  To-day  Boston  is 
sixty   per   cent    Irish    Catholic.      Her    Mayor,    the   president   of   the 
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board  of  aldermen,  the  president  of  the  Common  Council   ,the  pre- 
sident of  the  school  board,   the  superintendent  and   a  supervisor  of 
schools   and   the   superintendent   of   streets,    all   are    Irish   Catholics. 
Read  the  names,   Collins,   Doyle,   Dolan,   Brett,   Conly,   Burke,   Do- 
novan.     In  the  business  world  these  names,  among  others  are  pro- 
minent;   T.    B.    Fitz,    John    O'Callaghan,    P.    F.    Hennigan,    Dennis 
Flynn,  Bernard  Corr,  Patrick  Sullivan,  Joseph  O'Neil,  G.   B.   Lehy, 
John    E,    Fitzgerald,    Patrick    Sullivan,    Patrick    Donohoe.      In    the 
legal    profession    we    find    in    the    forefront    Collins,    Gargan,    Hurl- 
burt,   Colter,    De  Courcey,   Casey,   Vahey   and   Lahey.      In  the   field 
of  medicine  the  Blakes  , father  and  son.  Dr.   Dunn,  Dr.   Burnes,  Dr. 
Ball  and  Dr.  Geo.  Galvin  are  widely  influential.     In  architecture  two 
names,  Charles   McGinnis  and  Timothy  Walsh,   are  throughly  iden- 
tified  with   all   there   is  best   and   artistic.      In   educational   work  we 
have  in  the  front  rank  Rev.  Louis  Walsh,  Conley,  Burke  and  Brett, 
and    Rafter   and    Sheridan   and   MoUoy   and    Mrs.    Duff   and   Mullen. 
In  the  field  of  literature  we  have  O'Reilly  of  blessed  memory,   and 
Katherine  Conway,  Mrs.  Blake,  Louise  Guiney,  Margaret  O'Sullivan 
and    Stephen    O'Meara.      And    in    the   church, — well,    why   particul- 
airze?     The   influential    names   are   many.      Yes,   the   Irish   Catholic 
influence  of  to-day  in   Boston  is  widespread   and  powerful.      And   it 
is   due   not   only   to  business   ability,   or   skill   or   learning,    but    also 
and  more  surely  to  the  integrity  of  its  life  and  the  splendor  of  its 
example.     The  truer  a  man  is  to  his  faith  the  greater  is  his  power 
and  the  vaster  his  influence.     And  the  more  he  falls  under  the  pro- 
tecting and  directing  hand  of  Catholic  education,  the  more  certain- 
ly is  he  a  man  of  fulness  and  integrity  of  purpose. 

In  connection  with  this  article  is  published  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Concannon,  a  University  student  '78-'82,  and  prominent 
to-day  in  Boston  educational  circles.  Mr.  Concannon,  in  his  college 
days,  was  active  in  the  up-building  of  his  Alma  Mater  and,  as  a 
special  writer  for  different  influential  journals,  helped  her  in  many 
ways.  Men,  now  prominently  before  the  world,  were  brought  to 
the  University  by  him  as  lecturers,  etc.  Mr.  Concannon  is  now 
active  in  the  lecture  field,  writes  much  on  matters  sociological,  is  on 
the  board  of  examiners  of  the  Boston  public  library  and  is  chief 
of  the  Boston  Civil  service. 

Other  old  University  boys  have  made  their  influence  for  good 
felt  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts.  But  this  article  has  to  do 
with  Boston  only.  The  early  Irishman  of  Boston  needed  a  strong- 
heart  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  we  see  to-day  and  in  reality  to 
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accomplish  it.  Gradually  he  forced  his  way  into  prominence, 
until  now  his  influence  on  the  moral,  social,  political  and  business 
life  at  large  is  as  great  it  was  small  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  but  the 
natural  development  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  famous  Irish 
Ninth  Mass;  when  it  won  undying  glory  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. And  it  is  due  in  greater  measure  to  the  fact  that  th  fire  of 
faith  was  never  been  allowed  to  grow  dim.  . 

Think  of  it !     Irish  Catholic   Boston  ! 

LEBAM  O'NEIL. 

(From  the  Boston  Republic  Dec.  31th,  1904,  we  see  the  follow- 
ing from  on  article  on  the  conditions  confronting  the  business- 
building  Celt. 

"John  S.  Concannon  the  noted  financial  authority,  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  matter  and  he  is  emphatic  in  the  belief  that 
a  full  80  per  cent  of  the  depositors  (in  savings  banks)  are  of  Irish 
extraction.  His  authority  for  the  statement  is  data  given  him  by 
the  bank  officials."     Ed.) 


Old  Boys. 

NE   day  while   a   student   at   College   I   sat   musing   over 

the   question   which   came   to   my   mind   as   to  whether   I 

would  in  after  years  look  back  with  longing  to  the  time 

of  my  youth,  and  take  pleasure  in  recalling  the  life  spent 

within   the  walls  of  St.   Joseph's,   as  it  wais  then  called. 

My  thoughts  went  over  the  tasks  of  study,  the  daily  round 

of  class  room   routine  and  the  out  door  games,   I   ran  over 

the  roll  of  teachers  and  students,  wondering  how  the  future 

years  would  find  me  in  their  regard.      My  pondering  continued  for 

quite  a  while  and   as   a   pen   was   in    my   hand    I   wrote   a  line   from 

\'irgil  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  before  me ;  the  line  was  this : 

"Forsan   et  haec  olim   meminisse  juvabit. " 

My  pensive  mood  kept  on  and  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  my 
surroundings  until  I  saw  a  hand  reach  over  from  behind  me  and  pick 
up  the  paper  on  which  the  verse  was  written.  The  hand  was  that 
of  Father  Chaborel,  the  study  master.      Dear  old  Father  Chaborel ! 
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He  read  it,  looked  at  me,  and  passed  on.     Did  he  divine  the  meaning 
of   my   jotting    down   these   words   of   Virgil?   Perhaps   he   did   and 
tsympathized  with  the  boy  who  placed  upon  the  paper  there  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings. 

The  students  of  my  time  can  not  but  remember  how  Father 
Chabore'  put  me  always  to  some  use  or  other  It  was  the  custom 
then  to  have  one  of  the  boys  read  aloud  in  the  study  hall,  and  also 
to  have  the  litany  recited  by  one  of  them.  Although  a  change  was 
made  every  evening  and  many  were  thus  called  into  service,  I  was 
made  to  perform  these  functions  oftener  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. Father  Chaborel  had  a  very  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing 
my  name  when  calling  it  out,  and  to  this  day  my  old  college  friends 
often  imitate  his  way  of  sounding  my  name.  Theyhave  given  it  to 
me  in  many  places  ,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Ottawa. 

Perhaps  the  Editor  of  the  Review  who  asked  me  to  write  some 
reminiscences  wished  for  some  incidents  of  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
These,  I  have  given, however, in  the  Owl  when  it  was  published.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  same  ground,  but  content  myself  with  recalling 
which  I  have  just  recorded  and  also  give  an  answer  to  the  question, 
which  I  put  to  myself  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  old  study  hall.  The 
answer  ils  that  I  recall  with  pleasure  anything  that  I  did  in  the  way 
of  study  or  work  and  I  find  that  if  I  did  anything  good,  the  recol- 
lection of  it,  comes  in  the  present  time  with  satisfaction.  Where  I 
failed  to  do  what  I  should  have  done  I  look  upon  that  part  of  the 
past  with  regret.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  has  happened  that 
makes  us  wish  that  we  would  live  our  lives  over  again.  There  is 
in  all  this  a  moral  for  those  who  are  young  and  who  are  passing 
through  their  student  days. 

J.  J.   KEHOE  '82. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Dontenwill,  D  D., 
a  former  student  and  professor,  now  ruling  the  diocese  ot  New  West 
minister.  On  his  return  from  the  Oblate  Chapter,  His  Lordsh'p 
made  a  visit  ad  limina^  receiving  many  marked  attentions  from  the 
Holy  Father. 

Rev.  Francis  Joyce,  '99,  of  Syracuse  diocese,  lately  stationed  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  has  been  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army. 


AtKletics. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Clancy,  or  "King"  Clancy  as  he  is  more  familiary 
known  to  the  Canadian  sporting  public  since  he  established  a  repu- 
tation more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  as  a  centre-scrimmager  with- 
out a  rival,  is  an  ideal  type  of  the  true  sportsman.  Always  a  hard 
player  who  used  brains  as  well  as  muscle,  to  win  a  fight  he  never 
stooped  to  unfair  tactics  and  whether  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
player;  captain  or  coach  the  one  instruction  he  never  failed  to  im- 
press on  his  team  was:  play  hard  but  play  fair".  He  graduated 
from   the   University   in    1898  but  has   always   remained  true  to  her 


T.  F,  Clancv  '98.  D.  Kearns,  M.D.  '96. 

clors  in  failure  or  success  having  played  with  or  coached  the  Var- 
sity fourteen  every  year  since.  In  the  latter  position  he  has  proven 
his  right  to  the  title  "King  of  Coaches"  as  well  as  of  scrimmagers 
by  turning  out  some  of  the  best  teams  that  ever  w,  re  the  "Garnet 
and  Grey." 

A  Past  President  of  the  Q.    R.    U.   he  now  fills  the  Presidency 
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of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union.  As  originator  of  the  famous  ** Clancy 
five  yard  rule"  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Quebec  Union  to 
its  present  state  of  eflficiency  by  making  the  game  more  open  and 
interesting  to  spectators. 

Dr.  D.  Kearns  is  another  one  of  those  athletes  who  has  done 
much  in  the  cause  of  true  sport  not  only  at  Ottawa  College  hut 
wherever  he  has  resided.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Otta- 
wa College  and  even  then  was  conspicuous  in  all  the  sports.  He 
then  spent  a  year  at  McGill  but  the  next  season  saw  him  at  Queen's 
University  from  which  he  graduated  an  M.D.  in  1903.  While  in 
Kingston  he  played  a  brilliant  game  for  two  seasons  with  the  Gra- 
nites Rugby  team  and  again  a  year  as  centre  half-back  on  the 
Queen's  University  team.  Returning  to  Ottawa  he  filled  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  quarter-back  on  the  College  team  in  1903  and  again 
in  1904  was  most  instrumental  in  landing  the  Championship  for  his 
team.  His  work  at  quarter-back  last  season  was  so  excellent  that 
he  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best  in  the  game. 

In  recognition  of  his  popularity  and  services  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Union  for  the  coming  year. 

HOCKEY. 

With  the  advent  of  spring,  hockey  at  Varsity  is  nearly 
a  game  of  the  past  for  this  year.  The  rink,  which  served  so  faith- 
fully during  the  winter  months,  is  at  present  unfit  for  skating. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  pro- 
gress which  was  made  m  the  great  winter  sport  during  the  season 
just  ended.  Early  in  the  year  four  teams  were  picked  and  Messrs 
Bawlf,  Byrnes,  Collin  and  George  appointed  Captains.  A  schedule 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: 

Saturday,  Jan.  20,  Bawlf  vs  George,  won  by  George,  score  5-4- 
Wednesday,  Feb.   i,  Bawlf  vs  Collin,  won  by  Collin,  score  4-3. 
Saturday,  Feb.  4,  Byrnes  vs  George,  won  by  George,  score  6-5. 
Wednesday,   Feb.   8,   George  vs  Byrnes,  won  by  Collin,   score  3-2. 
Saturday  Feb.    11,   Bawlf  vs  Byrnes,  won  by  Byrnes,  score  7-b. 
Wednesday,  Feb.    15,  Byrnes  vs  Collin,  won  by  Byrnes,  score  3-2. 

As  it  well  be  noticed  from  the  above,  the  season  ended  in  a 
three  cornered  tie,  Captains  Byrnes,  Collin  and  George  leading  with 
two  wins  each. 
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The  saw-off  for  the  championship  was  arranged  and  on  Sat. 
Feb.  1 8,  George's  team  defeated  Collin's  by  a  score  bf  3  to  2.  On 
the  following  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  Byrnes  defeated  George  by  a 
score  of  5  to  4.  Thus  the  team  captained  by  R.  J.  Byrnes,  won  the 
championship  for   1905. 

The  members  of  his  team  are  T.  Bawlf,  J.  J.  Freeland,  F. 
McDonald,  R.  J.  Byrnes,  Capt.,  W.  McHugh,  M.  T.  O'Neil,  and 
P.    Harris. 

In  passing  it  might  be  said  that  the  season  just  ended  fur- 
nished the  most  successful  series  in  a  number  of  years.  Not  only 
did  the  league  finish  with  a  three  cornered  tie  but  it  will  be  remark- 
ed that  no  team  defeated  any  other  by  more  than  one  goal. 

COLLEGE  6,  EMMETS  5. 

It  must  be  said  on  behalf  of  our  Hockey  Team  that  it  had  rather 
hard  luck  this  winter.  But  "hard  luck"  as  here  employed  does 
not  mean  that  element  which  is  often  the  cause  of  losing  games, 
on  the  other  hand  when  applied  to  our  senior  representatives  it  is 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  all  through  the  winter  they  could 
not  arrange  one  game.  Time  and  time  again  Manager  O'Neil  had 
games  arranged  but  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  no  team  put 
in  an  appearance.  However,  after  long  and  patient  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  show  their  mettle  the  first  team  lined  up  against  Emmets 
on  Rideau  Rink  on  March  3.  The  Emmets  although  the  strongest 
team  in  the  City  League  could  not  stand  the  pace  set  by  our  players 
and  soon  it  became  evident  that  college  would  win.  As  the  game 
went  on  College  became  more  aggressive.  The  final  score  was  5 
to  6  for  College.  The  College  Team  lined  up  as  follows :  Goal, 
Lamothe,  Point,  Filiatreault,  Cover,  Collin,  Forwards,  M.  Bawlf, 
P.  Marshall,  J.  Marshall  and  L.  Joron. 

BOWLING. 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  our  sporting  life  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bowling  alley,  and  we  must  congratulate  our  Rev. 
Prefects  on  the  energy  they  have  displayed  in  getting  it  into  shape. 
To  many  of  us,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  he  game  is  yet  very  limited 
but  with  a  little  practice  on  this  fine  alley  we  will  soon  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  great  game. 

A  POINTER. 

Now  that  another  hockey  season  has  come  and  gone  again,  we 
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naturally  ask  ourselves  was  it  really  a  successful  one.  In  order 
to  judge  properly  we  must  distinguish  two  parts,  first,  the  intra- 
mural or  ordinary  series  and,  secondly,  the  extra-mural,  scries  con- 
nected with  other  clubs.  As  for  the  first  part,  nobody  can  deny 
that  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  O.  U.  A.  A.  Not  only 
was  our  series  a  success  but  it  can  compare  favorably  with  any 
series  that  has  ever  been  arranged  within  the  college  walls,  a  fact 
that  goes  to  show  that  material  is  by  no  means  lacking  for  the 
formation  of  one  or  even  two  good  senior  teams. 

What  of  the  extra-mural  series?  Unceasingly  and  with  praise- 
worthy perseverance  our  worthy  manager  tried  to  arrange  games 
for  his  team  but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Time  after  time  our 
team  donned  their  suits  to  meet  expected  opponents,  but  when  the 
hour  of  battle  arrived  no  enemy  appeared.  It  was  not  until  near 
the  end  of  the  season  that  the  manager's  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  and  the  College  team  played  Emmets  on  Rideau  Rink.  One 
game  in  a  season  is  not  enough.  The  paucity  of  matches,  however, 
is  easily  explained. 

In  the  first  place  our  only  opponents  in  Ottawa  are  the  clubs 
forming  the  city  league  and  there  have  their  work  to  do  during 
the  season.  It  is  only  natural  then  that  they  should  refuse  to  play 
us.  Secondly,  our  rink  is  not  sufficiently  equipped.  It  serves  us 
allright  for  games  during  day  light ;  but  while  the  sun  shines  our 
willing  opponents  have  their  daily  labor  to  keep  them  busy. 

How  are  we  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs?  What  course  (an 
we  take  so  as  to  make  hockey  just  as  important  from  a  students' 
standpoint  as  football?  Well,  here  is  one  way  of  solving  the  pro- 
blem. Why  not  procure  a  suitable  rink  and  then  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  City  League?  Then  we  would  furnish  an  inducement 
for  our  players  to  limit  their  efforts  to  the  glory  of  Alma  Mater. 

We  look  back  with  pride  and  with  regret  to  the  time  when  the 
Ottawa  College  Hockey  Club  assisted  in  organizing  and  bringing 
the  City  League  to  its  present  standard,  while  we  are  proud  of  what 
our  predecessors  have  done,  we  regret  our  inability  of  late  years, 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  them. 

We  live  in  hopes  then  that  with  the  incoming  of  the  next  Hoc- 
key season  we  shall  be  in  possession  or  an  rink  with  the  other  es- 
sentials. 

SPORTING  EDITOR. 
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Of  Local  Interest. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  L.  Sproule  of  the  City,  has  just  presented  to  the 
University  Library  a  magnificient  set  of  four  volumes  on  'American 
Eloquence.' 

The  handsome  gift  of  $10,000  made  to  the  University,  by  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Royal  awakens  in  all  friends  ot  Alma  Mater^  a  deep 
sentiment  of  gratitude.  In  our  April  number  we  hope  to  present  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  our  benefactor. 

The  'Evening  with  Dooley'  given  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Murphy 
'86  on  the  12th  Feb.  was  a  huge  success.  He  revealed  the  Ame- 
rican humorist  to  us  as  no  mere  cursory  reading  could  do.  His 
Attic  accent  was  most  natural  and  the  choice  of  readings  excel- 
/ent.  The  smile  of  course  prevailed  during  the  major  part  of  the 
evening,  as  such  typical  talks  as  the  'Oratory'  or  the  'Christian 
Science'  monologues  succeeded  one  another,  but  the  touching  pathos 
of  'The  Casey  boy'  came  near  replacing  smiles  by  tears.  One  who 
can  interpret  Dunne  as  Mr.  Murphy  does  can  doubtless  tell  a  good 
story  himself.  We  trust  the  next  time  he  will  favor  us  with  some 
of  his  own. 

A  large  and  representative  gathering  was  present  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Hall,  Thursday  evening  March  7th,  when  the  Dramatic 
Society  made  its  initial  bow  to  the  public  of  Ottawa  In  a  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment.  The  musical  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram  were  very  well  rendered  and  were  equally  well  received  by  the 
audience.  The  dramatic  portion  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  farce 
"The  Virginia  Mummy",  and  the  trial  and  prison  scene  from  the 
play  "Robert  Emmet".  The  former  was  very  comical  and  evoked 
much  laughter.  Each  member  of  the  cast  acquitted  himself  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner.  Of  Robert  Emmet,  we  may  say  that  Mr. 
Burke's  physique  and  general  appearance  bore  a  striking  likeness 
to  the  traditional  figure  of  the  patriot.  His  interpretation  of  the 
famous  speech  from  the  dock,  a  sustained  effort  of  impassioned 
oratory,  was  worthy  of  the  prize-debater  of  a  year  ago.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Macdonald  delivered  a  pointed  address  on  Emmet's  life  in  which 
he  recounted  the  trials,  and  sufferings,  the  successes  and  failures  of 
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the  young  hero.  Of  the  many  heroes,  he  said,  that  Ireland  has  pro- 
duced, none  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  sterling  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  The  success  of  the  entertainment  is  largely  due  to  Rev. 
Fr.  Fortier,  who  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  and  indefatigable  in  his 
zeal  to  bring  the  entertainment  to  a  happy  issue.  The  following 
is  the  complete  program  : 

PART   1. 

Ouverture "Apollo" Orchestra 

Song "We'll  visit  ould  Tralee" Mr.  J.  Torsney 

Mandolin  Duet    F.  Johnson  ^nd  F.  Smith 

Song J«  P-  Lyons 

V^alse "Fleurs  Sauvages" Orchestra 

Comedy  in  o(\e.  act 
'•VIRGINIA  MUMMY" 

Ginger  Blue J.  E.  O'Keefe 

Dr.  Galen T.  J.  Tobin 

Captain  Rifle J.J.  Freeland 

Charles .    .  .  J.  Lajoie 

O'Leary F.  J.  Smith 

PART  II 

March "Aide-de-Camp" Orchestra 

Song "The  Minstrel  Boy".  .  .  .Mr.  A.  DesRosiers 

Synopsis  of  Life  ot  Robert  Emmet H.  J.  Macdonald 

Song W.  McCaffrey 

-  Valse **Sourire  d'Avril" Orchestra 

ROBERT  EMMET— Prison  Scene. 

Robert  Emmet J.  E.  Burke 

Robert  Emmet's  Father W.  McCarthy 

Judge  Norbury .....    .    ...  Alex  McDonald 

Meditation **Morrison" Orchestra 

Trial  Scene. 
Judges,    Peasants,    Soldiers. 
Final "Sergeant  Major" Orchestra 

Mr.  Harry  Hayes  as  accompanist  delighted  all  lovers  of  soul- 
ful music.  He  added  one  more  point  to  his  reputation  as  a  deft 
pianist. 
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THe  ^Vashington  Club. 


T  is  an  old  saying  tliat  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  However,  true  this  may  be  we  leave  it  to  philo- 
sophers to  determine ;  and  confident  that  no  theory  can 
explain  away  the  fact,  we  humbly  beg  to  announce  that 
we,  in  the  University  of  Ottawa,  have  something  de- 
cidely  new ;  and  that  is  a  social  club  whose  members  are 
the  American  students  resident  at  the  University  and  whose 
name  is  that  of  the  most  honored  of  Americans,  George  Washing- 
ton, the  Father  of  their  country. 

The  Washington  Club  has  been  organized  during  the  present 
year  with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing  together  all  the  American 
boys  who  pursue  their  studies  at  the  University ;  and  of  furnish- 
ing a  way  in  which,  without  encroaching  on  the  feelings,  rights, 
or  privileges  of  others,  they  may  develop  a  more  friendly  and  fra- 
ternal feeling.  This  Club  as  noted  above  is  a  social  one ;  its  mis- 
sion will  be  to  promote  good  fellowship  among  its  members,  to 
guard  and  foster  that  spirit  of  patriotism  so  strong  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  American,  to  provide  a  home-like  welcome  for  the  young 
man  who  leaves  his  own  land  to  seek  his  education  in  the  great 
centre  of  learning  at  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

The  enterprise  manifested  by  the  American  students,  in  this 
banding  together  for  reciprocal  advantage,  has  been  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  the  University  authorities.  The  Faculty  has  ofificially 
granted  the  Club  a  charter  to  confirm  its  right  of  existence,  and 
the  Canadian  students  heartily  approve  of  the  loyalty  to  country 
and  to  one  another,  of  their  American  fellow  pilgrims  on  the  high- 
way to  knowledge.  The  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Dr. 
Emery,  O.M.^.,  is  Honorary  President  of  the  Club.  This  alone 
would  show  the  favor  with  which  the  movement  has  been  received, 
and  indicate  its  successful  future. 

On  Wednesday  evening  February  22,  the  Club  held  its  first 
annual  dinner  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday.  Seldom  if  ever, 
has  a  more  successful  event  taken  place  at  the  University.  The 
scene  of  the  festivities — the  Ladies  Ordinary  of  the  Russell — was 
beautifully  decorated  with  American  flags  and  bunting ;  the  menu 
was  the  best  that  the  genial  host  Mr.  David  Mulligan  could  pro- 
vide,   and,    as    for    the    speeches,    they    were    indeed    eloquent    and 
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patriotic  to  a  high  degree.  Amid  the  American  surroundings  and 
beneath  the  paternal  aegis  of  the  large  life-size  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton which  looked  down  upon  the  assembly,  the  guests  imagined 
themselves  once  again  in  their  own  land ;  and  when  the  orchestra 
struck  up  the  first  American  Air  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  hearts 
beat  fast  with  patriotic  fervor.  Little  wonder  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances everyone  in  the  hall  spoke  from  the  depths  of  his  soul 
and  with  a  feeling  that  made  his  slightest  utterance  more  than 
eloquent. 

If  the  success  of  this  first  dinner  of  the  Club  can  be  taken  as 
any  guarantee  forthe  future,  then  most  assuredly  the  Club  is  al- 
ready stamped  with  the  assurance  of  permanence  and  perpetuity. 
The  following  was  the  toast  list : 

Toastmaster,   Mr.   Jas.   T.   Torsney. 

The  Feast  we  celebrate,  Mr.  W.   McCarthy. 

The  Holy  Father,  Rev.   H.   E.   Ouimet,  O.M.I. 

Our  Flag,  Mr.   F.  Johnson. 

Our  President,   Mr.   Geo.   D.   Bushey. 

Canada,   Prof.    H.   J.    Macdonald,   B.    Ph.,   B.A. 

Alma   Mater,    Rev.    T.    P.    Murphy,    O.M.I. ,    B.A. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Club  to  secure  a  Club  room  where 
every  American  student  who  comes  to  the  University  will  find  a 
welcome  and  an  American  home  so  to  speak.  There  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Club  will  be  pleased  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  their  new  friends  comfortable  and  at  home. 

It  is  also  intended  to  hold  sometime  in  May  next,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club,  a  grand  convention  of  all  the  American  gra- 
duates of  the  University.  These  will  be  made  honorary  members 
of  the  Club.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  together  all  of 
the  many  Americans  who  have  studied  in  the  University,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  students  of  to-day,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  bond  of  union  among  the  many  successful  men,  scattered  over  all 
the  United  States,  who  own  the  University  of  Ottawa  as  their 
Alma  Mater. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Club : 
Honorary  President,  Rev.   Dr.   Emery,  O.MT. 
President,  Jas.   T.   Torsney. 
Vice-President,   F.   Johnson. 
Secetary,  Geo.  D.  Bushey. 
Treasurer,   W.   McCarthy. 
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May  the  Washington  Club,  which  has  met  with  such  favor 
since  its  inception,  flourish  and  prosper;  may  it  increase  in  member- 
ship, and  may  it  long  continue  to  be  that  which  its  grand  name 
and  its  object  make  it  worthy  to  be,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
many  useful  societies  of  the  University. 

AMERICUS  AMERICANUS. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Banquet. 

Twenty  St.  Pa- 
trick's Days  have 
gone  by  since  the 
Irish  students  of 
Ottawa  Universi- 
ty established  the 
custom  of  comme- 
morating the  feast 
of  their  glorious 
patron  -  saint  by 
holding  a  banquet 
Every  year  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day 
Banquet  is  an  e- 
vent  looked  for- 
ward to  by  all  the 
students  with  the 
greatest  eagerness 
and  anticipation, 
gor  they  recognise 
in  it  one  of  the 
rare  treats  of  the 
The  banquet  given  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  on  Fri- 
day, March  the  Seventeenth,  1905,  was  in  point  of  excellence,  no 
exception  to  its  predecssors.  Although  held  on  a  day  of  abstinence 
Host  Grimes  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  in  providing 
a  very  excellent  fish  dinner.      If  there  was  any  particular  in  which 
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the    menu    provided    was    lacking,    the    students    seemed    willing    to 
agree  with  Lady  Macbeth  that 

"To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence,   the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony." 

Certainly  the  "ceremony"  was  of  the  highest  order.  The  stu- 
dents who  spoke,  ably  upheld  the  excellent  reputation  which  Ot- 
tawa University  possesses  in  oratorical  proficiency ;  while  the  rank 
and  reputation  of  those  guests  who  addressed  the  assemblage  en- 
hanced the  interest    which  their  remarks  deserved. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet 
was  composed   of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Hon.  Chairman,  Rev.  J.   E.   Emery,  O.M.I.,  D.D. 

Chairman,    J.    C.    Walsh,    '05. 

Secretary,  J.  J.   Freeland,   '05. 

Treasurer,   J.   J.    George,    '06. 

J.  E.  Burke,  '05,  A.  P.  Derham,  '06,  G.  Bushey,  '06,  R.  J. 
Byrnes,  '05,  R.  T.  Lapointe,  '05,  J.  T.  Torseney,  '06,  C.  O.  Se- 
guin,  'o,  T.  J.  Sloan,  '06,  L.  D.  Collin,  '05,  G.  W.  O'Toole,  '06, 
R.  O.  Filiatreault,  '06,  T.  J.  Tobin,  '06,  A.  O.  Rocque,  '06,  W.  P. 
Cavanagh,    '06,   A.    L.    McDonald,    '05. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  toasts  and  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  responded  : 

1.  The  Day  we  Celebrate,   J.   J.    Freeland,    '05. 

2.  Our  Sovereign  Pontiff,   J.    C.    Walsh,    '05. 

3.  The   King,   Toastmaster. 

4.  Canada,   L.    D.    Collin,    '05,   R.   J.    Byrnes,    '05. 

5.  Alma  Mater,   A.   L.    McDonald,    '05. 

6.  Columbia,   J.   T.   Torseney,    '06. 

7.  Sagairt  a  ruin.    Rev.   J.    H.    Sherry,   O.M.I.,    D.D. 

8.  Our  guests. 

The  toastmaster  was  J.  E.  Burke,  '05,  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  most  creditable  at  once  to  himself 
and  to  the  student  body  of  the  University. 

Among  the  guests  in   attendance  were : 

His  Excellency  Monsignor  Sbarretti,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Ca- 
nada ;  His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel  ;  His  Lordship  Bishop  Don- 
tenville  of  New  Westminster;  Rev.  Dr.  Sinnott,  Secretary  to  the 
Apostolic    Delegate ;   Very   Rev.    Canon    Sloan ;    Rev.    Dr.    O'Boyle, 
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O.M.I.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Sherry,  O.M.I.  ;  Fortier,  O.M.I.  ; 
J.  Fallon,  O.M.I.  ;  Hewig,  O.M.I.  ;  Legault,  O.  M.  I.;  Ouimet, 
O.M.I.  ;  Kelly,  O.M.I.  ;  Normandin,  O.M.I.  ;  Jasmin,  O.M.I.  ;  Rev. 
Bros.  Nolan,  O.M.I.  ;  Stanton,  O.M.I.  ;  Hammersley,  O.M.I.  There 
were  also  several  prominent  citizens  present,  among  whom  were : 
Mr.  Denis  Murphy,  ex-M.L.A.  ;  E.  B.  Devlin,  M.  P.;  Dr.  A.  Free- 
land,  county  president  of  the  A.  O.  H.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Kearns,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Patrick's  Society;  Messrs.  D'Arcy  Scott,  E.  P.  Gleeson, 
and  several  membres  of  the  Varsity  football  team,  champions  of  the 
Quebec  Rugby  Football  Union,  including  Coach  T.  F.  Clancy, 
Dr.  D.  Kearns,  Dr.  S.  Nagle,  T.  Boucher,  H.  James,  A.  L.  Mc- 
Donald,  R.   Filiatreault,  and  others. 

Letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  be  present  on  account  of  press- 
ing duties  or  previous  engagements  were  received  from :  Hon. 
Chas.  Fitzpatrick,  minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Senators  Cloran  and 
Coffee;  Hon.  John  Costigan,  M.P.  ;  Deputy  Speaker  Chas.  Marcil, 
M.P.  ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Murphy,  O.M.I.  ;  Rev.  Thos.  Murphy,  O.M.I.  ; 
Rev.  Father  Whelan ;  Rev.  G.  Fitzgerald ;  Messrs.  B.  Slattery ; 
E.  P.   Stanton,  and  many  others. 

THE  TOASTMASTER. 

The  toastmaster  introduced  the  speaking  by  a  few  introductory 
remarks  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  told  the  two  fold  purpose  o 
the  banquet,  to  honor  St.  Patrick,  and  to  perpetuate  the  national 
spirit.  Each  succeeding  toast  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a 
few  well  chosen  but  eloquent  words,  which  proved  him  worthy  of 
the  onerous  duties  which  he  had  to  perform. 

THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE. 

Mr.  Freeland  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "the  Day"  struck 
a  happy  note  when,  in  speaking  of  the  different  nationalities  present 
around  the  festive  foard,  he  said,  "In  am  sure  that  the  sinuous  and 
clinging  tendrils  of  the  green  shamrock  of  Erin  will  find  in  every 
heart  'some  little  crevice  upon  which  to  fasten  itself,  for  the  day  at 
least,  and  that  all  will  join  in  one  common  brotherhood  under  the 
ever  glorious  trefoil  of  St.  Patrick."  The  speaker  showed  that  St. 
Patrick's  Dav  is  both  the  national  and  religious  festival  of  Ireland, 
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In  connection  he  said  in  part:  "St.  Patrick's  Day  was  celebrated 
in  the  darkest  periods  of  Irish  history ;  it  is  celebrated  to-day  when, 
rifts  are  appearing  in  the  gloomy  clouds  of  sufferings ;  and  it  will 
be  celebrated  when  from  Heaven  itself  the  light  of  eternal  peace 
and  happiness  shall  shed  its  glorious  beams  over  the  fertile  plans 
and  far-famed  hills  of  Ireland." 

OUR  SOVEREIGN   PONTIFF. 

Mr.  Walsh  In  response  to  "Our  Sovereign  Pontiff*'  said  that 
Is  was  a  well  known  fact  that  Irlsmen  had  ever  "chung  firmly  to  the 
rock  of  ages",  the  throne  of  Peter,  so  that  to-day  connection  with 
Rome  was  what  bound  Irishman  the  world  even  to  each  other  and 
to  the  land  of  their  fore-fathers.  He  should  that  Ireland's  preser- 
vation of  the  Catholic  faith  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Patrick. 
To  exemplify  Ireland's  fidelity  to  Rome,  he  adduced  facts  from  his- 
tory, from  current  events,  and  came  finally  to  the  present  banquet. 
From  history  he  cited  the  curiou'S  fact  that  Ireland  was  never  led 
astray  by  anti-Popes.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  fact  that 
the  new  cathedral  lately  consecrated  at  Armagh  by  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelll  is  on  the  same  spot  as  St.  Patrick's  first  Cathedral,  and  that 
Cardinal  Logue,  the  present  Primate  of  Ireland,  is  St.  Patrick's 
109th  successor.  Then  he  came  to  the  present  day  and  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  a  banquet  given  by  Irish  students  In  honor  of  St. 
Patrick,  at  which  the  presence  of  the  Pope's  representative  was 
the  present  symbol  of  the  union,  which,  he  hoped,  would  ever  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

THE   KING. 


The  toast  to  the  King  was  briefly  commented  on  by  the  Toast- 
master,   and  was  honored  by  the  singing  of  the  National   Anthem. 

CANADA. 

"Canada"  was  responded  to  by  two  speaker,  L.  D.  Collin, '05, 
for  the  French-speaking  students,  and  R.  J.  Byrnes,  '05,  for  the 
English-speaking  ,boys.  .  .,. 

Mr.    Byrnes   said   In   part    ^   "Robbed   of  their   land's,   forbiddei^ 
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the  blessings  of  education,  laboring-  under  the  heel  of  religious  per- 
secution, and  haunted  by  poverty  and  disease,  Irishmen  made  the 
billowy  ocean  a  pathway  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  where  their 
integrity,  manly  vigor  and  religious  fervor  found  a  fair  field  and 
a  fair  reward."  "Many",  said  the  speaker,  "of  these  -sons  of 
Erin  worked  out  their  destiny  in  the  republic  to  the  south  of  us. 
And  if  I  have  one  regret  to  offer  as  an  Irishman,  a  Canadian,  but 
more  still  as  a  Catholic,  it  is  that  so  many  noble  Irishmen  and 
staunch  Catholics  turned  towards  its  United  States  instead  of  Ca- 
nada." He  spoke  of  the  welcome  extended  to  the  Irish  immigrants 
by  French  Canadians,  he  mentioned  the  names  of  many  distinguish- 
ed Irish  Canadians  of  the  past  and  of  to-day,  and  in  conclusion 
he  said  he  hoped  that  "the  maple  leaf  might  always  be  the  emblem 
of  as  pure,  brave  and  patriotic  a  race  as  the  tiny  three-leaved  sham- 
rock is   to-day." 

Mr.  Collin,  who  spoke  in  French  as  representing  the  French- 
Canadians,  spoke  of  the  link  existing  between  Irish  and  French- 
Canadians  on  account  of  them  possessing  the  same  religious  faith. 
He  spoke  of  the  French-Canadians  receiving  the  Irish  immigrants 
of  '47  with  open  arms  and  intermarrying  with  them,  unions  which 
gave  distinguished  men  like  Oscar  Dunn,  Madeleine  Gleason,  Dr. 
J.  K.  Foran,  Emile  Nellighan,  Chas.  Marcil  and  others.  He  said 
that  Irishmen  and  Frenchmen  have  also  the  same  "patriotic  faith", 
the  same  attachment  to  their  natal  soil,  to  the  traditions  of  their 
race,  and  to  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  their  past.  "Moreover", 
he  said,  "Irish  and  Canadians,  we  have  in  common  the  unity  of  the 
same  land  of  adoption — the  Dominion  of  Canada — under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prosperous  government,  of  institutions,  and  of  laws 
which  are  the  work  of  our  respective  representatives  and  ministers, 
in  a  capital  in  which  our  alliance  balances  in  number  the  non- 
catholic  population,  in  a  University  where  our  reciprocal  fraternity 
is  bound  together,  in  a  banquet  which  is  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, harmony  and  concord  in  the  present  and  hope  and  vitality 
in  the  future." 

ALMA  MATER. 

Mr.  MacDonald  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  New  Arts 
Building  in  course  of  erection  asserting  that  it  will  be  when  finished 
an   honor  to  the   University,   the  city  and  the  country.     Then   the 
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speaker  referred  to  the  old  college,  which  this  new  one  is  to  replace, 
saying-  that  it  is  the  "old  gray  pile,  and  the  many  pleasant  days 
spent  under  its  roof  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  culture,  that  graduates  of  the  present  day  would 
recall."  "In  after  years",  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  "when  the  fire  of 
his  youthful  vigor  has  cooled,  shall  the  college  athlete  love  to  recall 
those  mighty  gridiron  struggles  in  which  he  cheered  the  Garnet  and 
Grey  on  to  victory."  In  conclusion  he  said  that  he  hoped  Ottawa 
University  would  long  be  enabled  to  continue  the  good  work  in 
which  'she  had  so  long  been  engaged. 

COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Torseney,  in  replying  to  the  toast  to  his  native 
land,  Columbia,  took  pride  in  the  archievements  of  Irishmen  in  the 
United  States.  He  spoke  eloquently  of  those  soldiers  of  Irish 
United  States.  He  mentioned  in  particular  those  soldiers  of  Irish 
nationality  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  states- 
men who  had  taken  an  important  part  in  making  her  history  since 
the  dawn  of  her  prosperous  existence.  He  mentioned  in  particular 
"Mad  Antony",  Wayne,  the  Murat  of  America,  Jack  Barry,  and 
O'Brien,  the  famous  founders  of  the  American  navy. 

SAGAIRT   A   RUIN. 

This  toast  called  forth  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting  speech 
of  the  afternoon,  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Sherry,  O.M.I.,  D.D.  It 
was  a  most  fervent  tribute  to  the  Irish  "soggarth",  the  'priest  of  my 
heart." 

His  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate  adres'sed  the  assembly  in 
a  few  well  closen  and  vigorous  words  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  church 
militant,  a  characterestically  Irish  spirit.  Speaking  on  the  text  *non 
veni  pacem  mittere  sed  gladium',  he  denounced  the  oppressors  of 
liberty,  and  proclaimed  that  prejudices  or  sectional  claims  can  never 
destroy  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  right.  He  exhorted  the 
students  to  practice  broadmindness  and  the  sterling  virtues  of  the 
Catholic  layman  so  that  when  the  emrgency  came  they  should  be 
true  to  the  welfare  of  Church  and  country.  His  last  wish  was 
that  he  misfht  live  tell  the  Holy  Father  of  harmony  and  progress  in 
the  Universitv  of  Ottawa. 
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His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel  of  0:raua  in  a  >hrrt  address 
rncDtioned  Ins  proposed  visit  'ad  limina'  and  asked  the  boys  for  a 
message  of  fidelity  which  was  heartily  given.  His  Lordship  Bishop 
Dontenville,  an  old  student,  now  presiding  over  the  see  of  New 
Westminister,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  keeping  with 
the  circumstances.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  the  turn  of 
the  prominent  lay-men  present,  but  next  year,  at  home,  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  boarding  hotel  will  not  interfere.  As  it  was  the'day' 
was  of  the  best  ever. 

J.  J.  W.   '05. 
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Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal 

GOTLAND  points  with  just  pride  to  the  long  list  of  illus- 
trious sons  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Empire  have 
indelibly  stamped  their  names  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
The  'land  of  the  heather'  is  a  breeding  place  of  genius 
l)ut,  by  what  is  for  the  colonies  a  fortunate  d  spensa- 
tlon  of  Providence,  nature  seems  not  to  have  provided  there 
,^  a  sufficient  scope  for  its  activity.  Thus  the  Scot  has  gone 
forth  to  seek  in  other  climes  the  opportunities  denied  by  his  native 
land.  Scotland  loses  him,  the  Empire  gains.  The  rapid  political 
and  industrial  development  of  the  colonies  ofler  to  the  hand  ready 
and  willing  to  take  hold,  vast  opportunities.  To  find  these  oppor- 
tunities and  to  succeed,  the  Scot  has  wandered  through  the  Greater 
Britain  in  America,  Africa  and  Australia.  In  our  own  country  espe- 
cially have  these  sons  of  destiny  been  favored,  and  in  the  building 
up  of  Canada  many  a  Scotsman  has  made  his  mark.  We  are  con- 
cerned in  this  article  with  one  of  these,  a  Scotch  Canadian,  a 
w^orthy  subject  for  a  more  worthy  pen,  that  '  type  of  a  man',  known 
to  us  better  perhaps  as  Donald  Smith,  revered  by  all  as  Lord 
Strathcona. 

Donald   H,   Smith  was  born  in   1820  at  Archieston  a  village  in 
Morayshire,     There  he  received  a  solid  education  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  an  uncle  employed  with  the  Hudson 
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Bay  Co. ,  he  sought  and  obtained  employment  with  that  Company, 
Without  hesitation  he  bade  farewell  to  home  and  country  to  sail  for 
the  then  little  known  British  North  America.  On  his  arrival  at 
Montreal  he  was  immediately  sent  on  to  a  Hudson  Bay 
post  on  the  bleak  Labrador  coast.  After  thirteen  years  here  was 
transferred  to  the  North  West,  'the  great  lone  land',  where  he  grew 
up  w-th  the  West  and  after  a  series  of  promotions  at  length  became 
a  chief  Factor,  afterwards  a  Resident  Governor,  and  finally  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Company  in  Canada,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

This  rapid  advance  from  a  clerkship  at  p£^20  a  year  in  a  lonely 
corner  of  Labrador  to  places  of  emolument  and  trust  forms  a  life- 
work  in  itself  satisfactory,  but  'twas  not  enough  for  Donald.  This 
energetic  beginning  was  but  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  achieve- 
ments ;  the  preliminary  successes  just  recorded  were  dwarfed  into 
seeming  insignificance  by  his  subsequent  progress.  In  the  space  at 
our  disposal  we  shall  endeavor  to  touch  on  a  few  features. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  needed  a  railway.  A  line  running 
from  St.  Paul  northward  owned  by  a  Dutch  syndicate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver.  Jas.  J.  Hill  and  Donald  Smith  purchased 
the  bonds  of  the  road  and  undertook  its  extension  to  Winnipeg. 
From  the  date  of  the  transfer,  the  road  became  a  paying  concern. 
It  was  originally  known  as  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  from  it 
has  branched  the  Great  Northern,  one  of  the  most  powerful  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  future  Lord  Strath- 
cona  was  largely  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  West  its  first  railway. 

The  most  far  reaching  result  of  this  venture  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company  which  at  a  later  date  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  our  transcontinental  system,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
A  strong  English  company  had  faltered  before  the  enormous  task. 
Capitalists  looked  askance  at  a  project  involving  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  money,  the  object  of  which  was  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada  by  a  steel  ribbon,  running  for  the  most 
part .  through  a  barren  land  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  snow  and  ice.  Governments  and  their  policies  of  con- 
struction were  defeated,  and  the  spendthrift  scheme  was  generally 
considered  unfeasible.  But  Donald  Smith  and  his  associates  had 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  their  country ;  they  had  the  deter- 
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mination  to  succeed,  and  they  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Des- 
pite the  croakers,  so  remarkably  successful  were  they  that  the  last 
spike  was  driven  by  Donald  Smith  five  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  allotted  time.  Of  the  guiding-  genius  of  the  work,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  said  "the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  have  no  exis- 
tence to-day,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Government  did  to  sup- 
port that  undertaking  had  it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  pluck, 
energy  and  determination  both  financially  and  in  every  other  res- 
pect of  Sir  Donald  Smith."  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  his  associate  in  the  en- 
terprise has  placed  on  record  this  appreciation.  "The  one  person 
to  whose  efforts  and  to  whose  confidence  in  the  growth  of  our 
country  our  success  in  railway  development  is  due,  is  Sir  D.  H. 
Smith.'* 

In  public  life  the  railway-magnate  was  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant if  not  a  conspicuous  part.  The  troublous  times  of  the  Riel 
disturbance  in  1869-70  first  brought  him  into  prominence.  Because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  he  was  at  that  time 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  a  special  Commissioner 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  discontent.  By  his  eminent  services 
in  this  capacity  he  did  much  to  allay  the  distrust  of  the  half  breeds 
and  to  bring  about  the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulty — ser\'ices 
for  which  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  he  was  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  province  by  the  constituency  of  Winnipeg 
and  St.  John.  He  was  also  called  to  the  North  West  Territorial 
Council  and  returned  for  Selkirk  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
seat  he  held  until  1880.  In  1887  he  was  again  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  time  by  Montreal  West  with  a  majority  of  1450. 
Although  he  retired  definitely  from  politics  in  1896,  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  Canadian  interest  was  stranger  to  him,  and  we  find  him 
appointed  by  the  Bowell  Administration,  a  delegate  to  the  Manitoba 
Government,  with  reference  to  the  School  Question.  The  same  year 
came  his  appointment  as  High  Commissioner,  or  representative  of 
Dominion  interests  in  England,  a  position  In  which  the  Laurler 
Government  on  its  advent  to  power  confirmed  him,  in  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  the  honor  and  dignity  lent  by  his  personality  to 
the  Canadian  name. 
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Yet  further  though  less  onerous  dignities  awaited  the  veteran 
nation-bu  Ider.  In  1886  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Em- 
pire in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, he  was  created  K.  C.  M.  G.,  and  this  title  was  amplified  to 
that  of  Knight  Grand  Cross.  At  the  completion  of  the  6oth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  the  peerage  was  honored 
by  the  elevation  of  Sir  Donald  Smith  to  the  rank  of  Baron  Strathcona 
and  Mount-Royal  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland  and  Montreal  in  Canada. 
The  Queen  herself  honored  him.  Cambridge  made  him  LL.  D.  in 
1887,  and  Yale  followed  suit  in  1892.  To-day  Queen's  emulates  the 
older  seats.  In  the  midst  of  these  tokens  of  respect  and  veneration 
cumulating  in  an  old  man's  declining  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  thing  most  dear  to  him  is  the  consciousness  that  his  name  is 
a  household  word  in  Canada. 

We  have  spoken  throughout  of  the  man  in  the  public  eye ;  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  brilliant  career  is  due  to  solid  found- 
ations of  character  that  make  his  private  life  a  beneficial  study. 
He  received  as  a  gift  of  the  land  of  his  birth  a  wondrous  vitality  and 
energy ;  his  Scotch  blood  brought  with  it  business  sagacity  and 
foresight;  he  was  integrity  itself  and  exceptionally  broadminded  in 
his  views — a  man,   in  fact,   made  to  win  and  to  win  honestly. 

Of  his  integrity  let  us  give  but  one  example.  When  rival  in 
terests  strove  to  crowd  J.  P.  Morgan  out  af  the  Great  Northern, 
securities  rose  to  the  neighborhood  of  700.  Lord  Strathcona  who  was 
a  large  holder  might  have  realized  to  the  extent  of  four  millions 
of  dollars,  but  refused  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  because  he  had 
given  a  verbal  promise  to  Mr.   Morgan  that  he  would  not  do  so. 

Side  by  side  with  honesty  blossomed  in  his  heart  that  other 
\irtue,  charity.  We  can  speak  here,  only  of  hiis  princely  public 
benefactions,  for  example,  his  gift  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  on  the  continent,  erected 
Mnd  equipped  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  a  gift  afterwards 
supplemented  by  a  further  donation  of  $800,000  for  maintenance  in 
which  Lord  Mount  Stephen  shared.  His  subventions  to  educational 
work  alone  total  a  million  dollars.  His  unostentatious  works  of 
relief  and  mercy  may  be  guessed  at.  W^e  desire  to  close  th's  sketch 
bv  gratefully  acknowledging  our  debts  to  Lord  Strathcona  as  stu- 
dents of  Ottawa.  This  year,  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  our 
Unixersity,  realizing  that  its  power  for  good  wais  considerably  cur- 
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tailed   by  our   recent  disaster,   and  prompted   by   a   generosity  that 
knows  not  the  bounds  of  creed,  he  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  President 
his  cheque  for  ten  thousand  dollars.     This  generous  action  endears 
si  ill   more   to   us  one  whom  we  had   already   learned   to   regard   as 
one  of   'Nature's  gentlemen'. 

C.  J.  J.   -07. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Spring. 

Beneath  the  prisoning  bark,  below 

The  cruel  chains  of  ice  and  snow, 

A   stirring,    stirring,    restless   thing, 

It  wakes — The  Spirit  of  the  Spring ! 

Held  down  by  forces  of  the  air. 

Opposed   and   hindered   everywhere, 

A   throbbing,    longing  eager   thing, 

It  wakes — The  Spirit  of  the  Spring  ! 

Resistless  are  its  energies  ; 

Through  cold  and  storm,  it  shall  arise 

To  pulse  new  life  along  the  limbs. 

To  sing  its  resurrection  hymns. 

The   struggling,   climbing,    soaring   thing, 

Unconquered   Spirit   of   the   Spring ! 

S.  N. 


Literary  Department. 


H  Spring  IdyL 

AIL  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness  come"!  Who 
has  not  retained  at  least  this  much  from  the  well- 
thumbed  pages  of  a  "Third  Reader"?  And  yet,  how 
few  there  are  who  have  paused  for  an  instant,  to 
wonder  if  Thomson,  the  laziest  of  poets,  could  have 
known  aught  of  the  house-cleaning  feature  of  the  gentle 
season ! 

Presumably  not,   for  being  an   essentially  mundane  subject,   it 
is  one  from  which  Minerva  withholds  her  smiles,  and  upon  which 
the  harp  of  the  minstrel  is  proverbially  silent.     Naturally  then,  we 
conclude,    those    periodical    interruptions    of    domestic    tranquillity 
known   as:    "Spring  cleaning"   had   no  part  in   disturbing  the   un- 
broken serenity  of  the  "Castle  of  Indolence",   and  that  the  author 
of  "The  Seasons"  could  never  have  doffed  his  coat  or  tucked  up  his 
sleeves  preparatory  to  assisting  Susan  in  adjusting  the  stove-pipe. 
It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  why  that  pensive,  long 
haired,  romantically  gotten  up,  sky-ward  gazing  creature,  the  spring 
poet',  should  have  neglected  a  theme  of  such  deep  interest  to  huma- 
nity.     It   may   be   because   of   the   peculiar   faculty,    indigenous,    I 
believe,  to  the  optic  nerve  of  those  on  whom  the  gifts  of  the  Mus3 
have   been    showered — of   seeing   what    to    others    is    invisible   and 
vice-versa. 

However,  that  may  be,  house-cleaning  is  a  tangible,  night- 
marish, uninviting  reality,  and  poets,  as  I  have  heard,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  an  immortal  few,  rarely  deal  in  realism. 

Now  that  spring  is  here,  and  that  oracular  volume,  the  'Al- 
manac', assures  shivering,  doubting  Ottawans  it  has  at  last  arrived, 
let  us  take  a  sorrowful  peep  at  petticoated  humanity,  and  see  If 
tearful  clouds  and  mud-puddles  have  not  given  rise  in  the  female 
heart,  to  an  eager,  restless  desire  to  brandish  duster,  broom  and 
scrubbing-brush  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  chaos  to  order.  Our 
intellectual  neighbors  below  the  boundary  line,  those  near  but  not 
on  the  historic  bean-growing  soil  of  Boston,  are  not  free  from 
this  universal  desire,  but  at  the  first  dulcet  notes  welling  up  from 
the  familiar  hand  organ,   the   first   melancholy  croak  of  the  frogs 
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in  the  marshes,  the  Eastern  '*bas  bleu"  takes  from  her  learned  nose 
the  mevitable  spectacles  and  gliding  (they  do  not  walk  !n  Boston) 
from  the  dim  shadows  of  the  library  to  a  more  realistic  region,  she 
flourishes  household  weapons  with  an  almost  westernly  energy,  and 
succeeds  in  ** making  things  right  smart,"  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  there  is  no  use  of  devoting  attention 
to  individuals  of  the  genus  *man',  for  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
breakfast  and  shooting  satirical  remarks  across  the  table,  with  al- 
most Japanese  fatality,  the  burden  of  which  is  "the  insane  folly  of 
converting  ones  house  into  a  Vesuvius  every  year,  and  making  life 
miserable  for  the  sake  of  a  little  soap  and  water"  that  amiable 
animal  or  "clothes-screen"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  dons  his  well 
brushed  hat  and  with  a  parting  explosive,  after  the  manner  of 
Juvenal,  departs  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

In  the  meantime  the  feminine  agitators  of  the  house-cleaning 
question  are  left  to  struggle  with  cob-webs,  fall  into  unexpected 
pails  of  water,  and  hammer  tacks  into  their  fingers  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  until  luncheon,  when,  of  course,  the  "screen"  reap- 
pears on  the  stage.  How  furiously  the  faultlessly  gotten  up  crea- 
ture frowns,  as  the  united  forces  of  petticoats  troop  in  upon  him 
and  beg  him  to  assist  in  the  banishment  of  the  kitchen  stove !  ! 
How  he  fumes  when  the  treacherous  pipe  trembles  and  falls  dan- 
gerously near  his  nose,  and  nearly  smothers  him  in  a  cloud  of  soot  ' 

They  say  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud — but  who  could 
perceive  even  a  stray,  vagrant  gleam  of  sunshine  lessening  the  gloom 
of  house-cleaning?  Nothing  less  than  a  poet's  eye,  or,  it  may  be, 
a  pair  of  Boston  spectacles,  could  see  the  unseeable.  But  why  dwell 
on  the  distressing  scene?  What  imagination  so  dull  as  to  be  unable 
to  picture  the  untold  misery  of  the  migratory  period  devoted  to  mov- 
ing and  house-cleaning?  Let  us  pause  for  an  instant  and  listen 
to  the  reply:  "None",  as  it  floats  up  to  us  from  the  grave  of  past 
experience. 

It  is  at  this  time,  when  the  dish-pan  is  found  on  the  piano,  the 
piano  in  the  k'tchen,  and  the  kitchen  the  only  thing  in  its  place,  that 
we  may  envy  the  bliss  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  whose  never  ceasing 
smile  of  unalloyed  serenity  is  very  eloquent  of  darkest  ignorance 
of  the  miseries  of  house-cleaning.  It  is  at  this  turbulent  period 
also    that    wretched    Benedicts    meet    friends    revelling    in    "single- 
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blessedness"  and,  clapping-  them  cordially  on  the  shoulder,  beseech 
them,  in  all  sincerity,  never,  so  long  as  they  live  and  retain  their 
reason,  to  approach  an  "apron-string"  or  surrender  themselves 
victims  to  the  popular  house-cleaning  mania. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  little  Miss  Prim,  the  only  old 
maid  in  my  neighborhood,  opens  her  shutters,  thrusts  her  cork- 
screw frizzes  out  into  the  chill  April  air,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
taking  an  inventory  of  her  neighbour's  household  goods,  and  jerks 
them  violently  in  as  she  hears  the  ponderous  door  of  No.  22  close 
with  a  bang  and  knows  the  ''screen"  is  departing  for  his  office. 

How  fidgety,  little  Miss  Prim  exults  over  her  independence  as 
she  smoothes  her  ruffled  winglets  and   glances  complacently  round 
her  cosy  sanctum,  and  consoles  herself  for  what  she  may  have  lost, 
with  that  never  failing  resource,   a  soothing  cup  of  tea !  Ah !  who 
would  not  want  to  be  a  spinster  and  with  the  spinsters  dwell !     But 
this  is  digressing.  /\bout  the  middle  of  April,  Mr.  Smith,  (represent- 
ing all  mankind)  begins  to  grow  fidgety ;  his  face  grows  thin,  and 
acquires  a  melancholy  woe-begone  expression  ;   his  appetite  grows 
less,  his  figure  grows  shadowy  and  his  apprehensions  grow  great — 
for   the   troubled  looks   of  Mrs.    S.    are  terribly   eloquent  of  house- 
cleaning.  There  is  but  one  chance  of  escape,  a  mere  straw,  but  Smith, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind   would  catch   at  a  sunbeam.   So,  way 
down  in  the  'sanctum  sanctorum'  of  his  heart,  he  resolves  to  have 
a  pressing  engagement  with  Jones,  at  the  first  cound  of  the  hammer. 
But  alas  !  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  schemes  of  impotent  mortals 
to  gainsay  what  the  fates  have  decreed  !  And  the  storm  bursts  over 
his   cow^ardly  head,   with   frightful   fury,    and     the  clatter   of   active 
brooms,  the  din  of  falling  crockery,  the  bedlam  of  a  dozen  hammers 
with  the  cS'  TM  tones  of  Susan  playing  an  agreeable  accompaniment 
to  the  whole,   warn  the  wretched  man   hat   he  is  one  of  the  many 
vict  ms  whose   name   is   "legion".      With   an   awful   conviction   that 
there  is  no  escape,   he  proceeds  with  his  toilet  until  the  discovery 
of  an  absent  button  renders  further  proceeding  drearily  impossible. 
"Maria",  screams  Mr.  vSmith  from  the  front  chamber,  second  floor, 
aown  to  Mrs.  Smith,  perched  on  the  dizzy  summit  of  a  step-ladder, 
annihilating  invisible  cob-webs.      "Maria",  again  roars  Mr.   Smith: 
"I've  lost  a  button  off  my  shirt"!     "Well,   supposing  you  have", 
snaps  his  busy  spouse,  "there's  nothing  new  nor  wonderful  in  that 
I'm  sure,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  you,  Mr.   Smith;  you 
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always  took  delight  in  pulling  off  buttons.  The  needles  and  thread 
are  in  the  work  box,  on  the  shelf,  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the 
wardrobe,  if  Susan  has  not  put  them  in  the  cellar".  Poor,  long- 
suffering  Mr.  Smith  then  perhaps  makes  elaborate  attempts  to  but- 
ton his  collar  to  nothing,  and  failing  miserably,  cautiously  feels  his 
way  down-stairs.  A  journey  among  the  catacombs  would  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  more  uncertainty  or  attended  with  greater  danger, 
than  a  trip  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions  on  house-cleaning 
days.  These  are,  at  least,  Mr.  Smith's  sentiments,  as  he  begins 
the  descent.  He  climbs  manfully  over  a  huge  pyramid  of  chairs, 
struggles  heroically  over  an  intervening  wash-tub,  nearly  sets  his 
foot  into  a  misplaced  custard,  and,  horrified  at  the  narrowness  of  his 
escape,  allows  the  other  boot  to  fall  with  crushing  force  on  the  tail 
of  the  slumbering  feline,  who,  true  to  her  melodious  instincts,  im- 
mediately executes  an  unearthly  symphony  in  A  minor,  materially 
increasing  the  general  harmony. 

Brought  to  a  sudden  standstill,  the  unfortunate  man  gazes  dis- 
paringly  at  the  multitude  of  tin  pans,  sauce-pans,  frying  pans  and 
every  species  of  pans  known  to  civilization,  surrounding  him  and, 
confessing  himself  unequal  to  the  situation,  sinks  despairingly  into 
a  pail  of  hot  soap  suds.  But  why  dwell  on  the  harrowing  scene  ! 
Let  us  leave  Mr.  S.  thus  comfortably  seated,  meditating  upon  the 
unhappy  condition  of  mankind  in  general,  and  the  Smith  portion  in 
particular,  and  with  glass  in  hand,  let  us  take  a  sweeping  glimpse 
of  the  world  from  some  Serene  height — say  Parliament  Hill — and 
beckoning-  to  the  host  of  strong-minded  females  expounding  their 
views  on  'womans  rights"  beg,  entreat,  implore  them  to  raise  their 
sweet  voices  for  the  abolishment  of  house-cleaning  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

C.  G.  Rav. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Poems. 

IV.— HOMER'S  "ILIAD". 


R.    Augustine    Birrell,     among     his     delightful    ''Obiter 

Dicta,"  (i)  has  what  one  must,  I  suppose,  call,  for  want 

of  a  better  name,   an  essay  on  Pope,  whom  he  ranks 

"amongst  the     first  of    the     successful  authors",  those 

"who  have  turned  their  lyrical  cry  into  consols,  and  their 

"odes  into  acres". (2)     As  might  be  expected,   he  devotes  a 

due  share  of  attention  to  the  poet's  translation  of  Homer; 

"Since,  thanks  to  Homer,  I  do  live  and  thrive":  whereanent, 

he  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote,  to  the  effect  that  "Homer's  Iliad  is 

"the  best,  and  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  is  the  second  best.     Whose  is 

"the  third  best",  Mr.  Birrell  adds,  "is  controversy." 

Pope,  certainly,  did  "live  and  thrive"  by  Homer's  aid,  as  he, 
himself,  admits,  as  above,  in  his  one  of  his  Epistles — I  think.  The 
Iliad  took  him  five  years  to  translate — or  write ;  but  he  cleared  over 
$25,000  thereby;  no  inadequate  "remuneration",  surely.  Note,  if 
you  will,  that  I  said  "  write",  rather  than  "translate";  for  Pope, 
as  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  reminds  us  "knew  next  to  no  Greek."  "But 
then"  he  continues,  he  did  not  work  upon  the  Greek  text.  "He 
"had  Chapman's  translation  ever  at  his  elbows,  also  the  version  of 
"John  Ogilvy,  which  had  appeared  in  1660".  (3) 

Concerning  Chapman's  "Iliads  of  Homer"  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say,  presently.  Concerning  Pope's  work,  listen  to  Profes- 
sor Conington,  (4)  as  quoted  by  Mr.   Birrell : 

"It  has  been,  and  I  hope  still  is,  the  delight  of  every  intelli- 
"gent  school-boy.  They  read  of  kings  and  heroes,  and  mighty 
"deeds,  in  language  which  in  its  calm,  majestic  flow,  unhasting, 
"unresting,  carries  them  on  as  irresistibly  as  Homer's  own  could  do, 
"were  they  born  readers  of  Greek,  and  their  minds  are  filled  with 
"a  conception  of  the  heroic  age,  not,  indeed,  strictly  true,  but  al- 
"most  as  near  the  truth  as  that  which  was  entertained  by  Virgil  him- 
"self. "  Possibly,  Professor  Conington's  hope  may,  hereafter,  b-^ 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ottawa  University  students.     Fiat. 

(i)  Second  series. 

(2)  P.  75. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  P.  76. 
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So  much  for  Pope,  on  high  authority ;  none  higher,  one  might 
say,  than  Professor  Conington.  With  regard  to  Chapman,  let  us 
h(  ar  what  another  poet,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburre  has  to  say,  (5) 
since  "Introductions"  such  as  these  must,  necessarily,  I  am  afraid, 
consist,  chiefly,  of  quotations  from  various  authorities,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  authors — or  poems — treated  of,  some  few,  at  least,  of  i:hose 
who  read,  will  turn  a  close  and  careful  attention. 

George  Chapman,  translator  of  Homer,  was  born  in  1559,  and 
died  in  1634;  lived  that  is,  in  what  was,  unquestionably,  the  golden 
era  of  English  literature,  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  whereof  Car- 
lyle,  in  *'The  Hero  as  Poet",  writes  thus:  *'In  some  sense  it  may 
"be  said  that  this  glorious  Elizabethan  Era,  with  its  Shakespeare 
"as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of  all  which  had  preceded  it,  is  it- 
"self  attributable  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages". 

Of  Chapman's  "Iliads  of  Homer",  Mr.  Swinburne  has  this  to 
say : 

"The  objections  which  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  may  bring 
"against  Chapman's  master-work,  his  translation  of  Homer,  may 
"be  summed  up  in  three  epithets:  it  is  romantic,  laborious,  Eliza- 
"bethan...  but  setting  this  apart,  and  considering  the  poems  as,  in 
"the  main,  original  works...  no  praise  can  be  too  warm  or  high  for 
"the  power,  the  freshness,  the  indefatigable  strength  and  inextin- 
"guishable  fire  which  animate  this  exalted  work." 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  "Hypatia",  describes  the  effect  on  an  un- 
trained, uneducated,  but  sentitive  nature, — that  of  Philammon,  the 
boy-monk,  caused  by  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  "the  mighty  thun- 
"der-roll  of  Homer's  verse".  He  speaks,  in  a  note,  of  Chapman 
and  of  Pope  as  having  "failed",  and  adds  "It  is  simply,  I  believe, 
"impossible  to  render  Homer  into  English  verse,  because,  for  one 
"reason  among  many,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  pomp  of  sound, 
"which  invests  with  grandeur  his  most  common  words." 

Yet  Kingsley 's  "humble  attempt"  has  in  it  something  which 
Lord  Derby's  translation  misses:  Kingsley  could  "manage"  blank 
verse, ~a  most  difficult  art,  by  the  way—Lord  Derby  "had  not  caught 
'*rhe  difficult  secret"  And,  since  it  must,  evidently,  add  no  small 
measure  of  interest  to  what  is,  I  fear,  a  somewhat  dry  paper,  let  me 
quote  at  random,  from  Kingsley,  from  Chapman,  and  from  Pope. 
More,  you  can  read  for  yourselves. 


(5)   Enc.  Brit.  v.  pp.  396,  397. 
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First,   then,   from  Kingsley : 

"Then  spake  tall   Hector,   with   the   glancing  helm: — 
"All  this  I  too  have  watched,  my  wife;  yet  much 
"I  hold  in  dread  the  scorn  of  Trojan  men, 
"And  Trojan  women  with  their  trailing  shawls, 
"If,  like  a  coward,   I  should  skulk  from  war. 
"Beside,   I  have  no  lust  to  stay;  I  have  learnt 
"iVye  to  be  bold,  to  lead  the  van  of  fight, 
"To  win  my  father,  and  myself,  a  name." 

Next,  from  Chapman,  whose  "Iliads",  you  may  buy,  for  fift\ 
cents   a  volume,   in   Dent's  delightful   series   of   "Temple  Classics",. 

This,  from  the  fight,  in  Book  VII,  between  Ajax  and  Hector, 
will  serve  our  turn : 

"But   Ajax,    following   his   lance,    smote    through    his    target    quite, 
"And  stay'd  bold  Hector  rushing  in;  the  lance  held  way  outright, 
"And  hurt  his  neck;  out  gusht  the  blood.     Yet  Hector  ceast  not  so, 
"But  in  his  strong  hand  took  a  flint,  as  he  did  backwards  go, 
"Black,    sharp,    and   big,    laid   in   the   field;   the   sevenfold   targe   it 

smit 
'Full  on  the  boss,   and  round   about  the  brass  did   ring  with   it." 

That,  of  course,  is  ballad  metre,  and,  to  that  extent,  probably, 
nearer  akin  to  the  original  "ballads"  than  more  exact,  or  more  po- 
lished rendering  can  hope  to  attain. 

Lastly  from  Pope,  again  at  haphazard. 

"As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
"Decline  the  head,   and,   drooping,   kiss  the  plain — 
"So  sinks  the  youth;  his  beauteous  head,  deprest 
"Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast." 

[Book  VIII,  371] 

A  word,  by  way  of  conclusion,  concerning  what  one  may  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  the  ethics  of  the  Homeric  poems,  their 
expression,  so  to  say,  of  that  language  of  the  human  soul  which  it 
is  our  task  to  seek,  and  to  interpret,  as  best  we  may,  in  all  these, 
its  utterances.  The  subject,  you  may  note,  is  treated,  fully  and  ade- 
quately, by  a  writer  in  the  "Encyclopoedia  Britannica"  ;(6)  indeed,  a 
careful  study  of  the  poems,  themselves,  in  either  Chapman's  version. 


(6)  Suh  voce  Homer  q.  v. 
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or  in  Pope's,  will  give,  to  any  intelligent  seeker,  sufficient  insight 
into  the  ethics  of  these  "Gentiles  who  knew  not  God".  This  much, 
however,  we  may  quote,   from  the  article  referred  to : 

"The  conception  of  'law'  is  foreign  to  Homer".  Again:  "As 
"there  is  no  law  in  Homer,  so  there  is  no  morality...  The  heroes  of 
"Homer  are  hardly  more  moral  agents  than  the  giants  and  en- 
"chanters  of  a  fairy  tale." 

To  what  causes  this  practical  absence  of  ethics, — non-exis- 
tence, is,  perhaps,  a  better  term,- — is  due,  this  is  neither  the  time, 
nor  am  I  fitted,  to  decide.  A  partial  parallel  might,  possibly,  be 
found  in  the  "non-moral"  Drama  of  the  Restoration;  a  better  one 
in  a  study  of  folk-lore.  But  you  will,  I  think,  find  the  best  expla- 
nation by  consulting  the  ''Doctoy  Gentium" ,  S.  Paul,  who  knew 
his  age,  Jewish,  Christian,  Pagan,  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Read,  those  who  will,  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  verse  i8,  to  verse  25,  and  you  will  understand  why 
Homer,  and  the  heathen  world — with  few  exceptions — knew  naught 
of  ethics. 

Yet  Homer,  if  you  will  but  listen,  gives  utterance  to  the  "De 
Projundis'^  of  many  a  soul  setting  "m  tenehris  et  ^^mhra  mortis' \ 
And  that  cry  is  always  worthy  of  being  listened  to. 

F.  W.  G. 

P.  S. — Read  Keats'  sonnet  at  the  end  of  Vol.  2  of  Chapman's  Iliads. 


The  Right  of  Way. 


WELL  known  Canadian  novel,  "The  Right  of  Way" 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  introduces  to  the  reader  a  young  Mont- 
real lawyer  who  was  somewhat  addicted  to  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  his  liqueur  and  openly  agnostic. 

Charley  Steele,  or  "Beauty  Steele"  as  he  was  famili- 
arly known,  after  receiving  a  curtain  lecture  in  his  office, 
d^  the  only  one  ever  administered  to  him  by  his  proud  but 
beautiful  and  even-tempered  wife,  "went  on  a  time"  and  met  with 
an  escapade  which  had  important  consequences  that  furnished  the 
materials  for  this  interesting  story.  He  was  nearly  murdered  by 
being  assaulted  in  a  bar-room  and  thrown  into  the  adjoining  river 
where  he  was  picked  up  half  dead  with  a  deep  gash  in  his  head. 
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The  man  who  picked  him  up  had  been  successfully  defended  by 
him  in  a  charge  of  murder,  and  out  of  gratitude  took  him  to  himself 
in  his  secluded  hut,  on  the  "Vadrome  Mountain",  where  he  nursed 
him  into  recovery.  But  when  Charley  Steele  awakened  from  his 
stupor  in  his  rescuer's  hovel,  his  mind  was  a  complete  blank,  all 
his  past  was  forgotten  and  he  was  a  new  or  * 'phantom"  Charley. 
Later  on  his  mind  was  restored  by  a  medical  operation  performed 
by  a  skilful  Parisian  surgeon  who  had  been  brought  to  him  by  the 
Cure  of  the  near  by  village  of  Chaudiere.  The  Cure  was  the  phy- 
sician's brother. 

After  Charley  Steele's  restoration,  he  would  not,  however,  re- 
turn to  his  former  life  because  by  his  so  doing  he  would  bring  not 
only  unhappiness  upon  the  wife,  Kathleen,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
and  who,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  had  married  again,  but  also 
disgrace  upon  her  brother  who  was  guilty  of  stealing  trust  moneys, 
a  crime  which  his  return  to  the  old  life  would  expose,  because  he 
would  have  to  vindicate  himself  from  being  the  culprit  as  he  was 
falsely  believed  to  be,  since  the  stolen  money  had  been  deposited  with 
him  in  trust. 

After  some  months  he  left  his  friend's  abode  in  the  mountain 
and  secured  employment  in  an  old  tailor's  shop  in  the  village  of  Chau- 
diere. Here  he  became  acquainted  with  one  Rosalie  Evanturel,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  an  employe  in  the  local  post  office  there.  His 
life  at  Chaudiere,  moulded  by  his  past  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
Rosalie's  part  in  it,  form  the  burden  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Parker  in  assuming  the  role  of  an  exponent  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  religious  beliefs  and  moral  natures  of  the  French  people 
of  Quebec,  went  beyond  his  depth.  The  author  of  "The  Right  of 
Way"  falls  far  short  of  competency  to  do  justice  to  the  religious 
side  of  his  characters,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  broad  mind- 
edness.  He  seems  in  dealing  with  them  to  be  laboring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  preconceived  misconceptions. 

The  river  men  at  the  Cote  Dorion  came  in  for  the  first  manifest- 
ation of  his  incapacity  to  acquit  himself  generously  of  his  self-im- 
posed task.  These  were  the  men  who  nearly  murdered  Charley 
Steele,  Catholics  who  "held  religion  in  superstitious  respect,  how- 
ever far  from  practising  its  precepts."  There  was  no  need,  what- 
ever, for  this  animadversion.  A  bar-room  where  men  were  drink- 
ing could  and  did  easily  furnish  the  occasion  for  an  assault  without 
the  aid  of  religion  or  superstition.  Charley  Steele,  the  foppish 
young  lawyer  with  his  monocle  in  his  eye  standing  near  the  bar, 
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exchanging  now  and  again  words  with  the  bar  maid  that  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  river  men  who  belonged  to  an  entirely  different 
sphere  of  life  from  his,  resented  their  rudeness  "with  impertinent 
deprecation."  All  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
This  was  enough  to  account  for  the  assault  without  garnishing  the 
circumstances  by  irrelevant  moralising  at  the  expense  of  a  hardy 
class  of  useful  laborers.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  assault  was 
made  by  one  or  more,  as  the  lights  were  out  when  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

Later  on  the  reader  finds  Charley  Steele  at  bay  before  a  court 
of  inquiry  held  at  his  friends  house  in  the  Vadrome  Mountain.  The 
complainant  was  the  Abbe  Rossignol  of  the  City  of  Quebec.  The 
news  of  his  living  in  the  village  of  Chaudiere  among  Catholics,  an 
infidel  whose  past  was  shrouded  in  mystery,  had  reached  the  cars 
of  this  ecclesiastic  and  disquieted  him.  It  was  learned  by  him  that 
this  strange  man  had  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaudiere  witii  an 
injured  head  three  days  after  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec  had  been 
broken  into  and  its  gold  altar  vessels  stolen  by  an  unknown  man 
who  was  also  suspected  of  having  blown  up  the  Governor's  house 
at  Quebec  the  same  day. 

The  efforts  attributed  to  the  Abb6  Rossignol  to  fasten  the  crime 
committed  at  Quebec  upon  Charley  Steele,  upon  such  a  paltry  sus- 
picion, present  him  as  an  intolerant  bigot,  the  very  opposite  ex- 
treme of  the  type  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Quebec.  He  is  also 
described  as  a  man  "beneath  whose  arrogant  churchmanship  there 
was  a  fanatical  spirituality  of  a  mediaeval  kind."  This  reference 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  scene  in  the  woods  of  Vadrome 
Mountain  when  Joe  Portugais  knelt  at  confession  to  the  Abbe  whose 
whole  conduct  and  demeanor  in  this  instance  were  placed  on  the 
defensive.  His  painful  sense  of  responsibility  was  mentioned  in 
veiled  deprecation.  Mr.  Parker,  however,  could  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  Joe  Portugais'  confession  had  one  good  effect,  that  of 
making  the  Abb6  discontinue  his  endeavors  to  find  Charley  Steele 
guilty  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  had  been  suspected  by  him. 

M.  LoiSel,  the  Cur6  of  Chaudiere,  fares,  however,  very  much 
better.  He  is  represented  as  a  gentle,  kindly  and  tolerant  spirit. 
And  yet  no  hint  is  given  that  his  goodness  was  the  fruit  of  his  reli- 
gion. Agnosticism  was  made  to  appear  as  rather  a  merit  in  Charley 
Steele,  an  aid  instead  of  a  hindrance  to  his  intellect.  His  attitude 
towards  his  Catholic  acquaintances  seemed  like  the  patronising  be- 
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havioLir  of  a  superior  towards  his  dependents.  And  irreligion  seem- 
ed to  make  him  more  abundant  in  good  works  than  they. 

RosaUe  Kvanturel  falls  far  short  of  the  true  type  of  a  model 
Catholic  although  the  author  meant  to  present  her  as  a  model  Chris- 
tian. He  failed  to  draw  a  faithful  picture  of  a  true  Catholic  heroine 
in  this  charming  young  French  girl.  The  picture  wanted  some 
touches  of  spiritual  beauty  which  were  foreign  to  his  conceptions. 
When  Charley  Steele  held  a  bottle  of  poison  in  his  hand  as  a  means 
to  ** eliminate  himself",  she  declared  herself  ready  to  "go  also", 
meaning  suicide,  and  further  that  she  would  ''lose  her  soul"  to  be 
with  him,  he  would  "need  her  there".  Later  on  she  deferred  her  con- 
fession because  forsooth  she  had  a  secret  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
probably  needed  no  telling  in  confession,  as  it  was  evident  it  was 
not  the  sin  of  being  ready  to  commit  suicide  but  her  lawful  love  for 
Charley  Steele,  whose  marriage  with  Kathleen  was  unknown  to  her. 

The  author  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  Rosalie's  character  by  allowing  these 
blemishes  in  its  picture.  On  the  contrary  he  appeared  to  think  they 
only  served  to  make  her  and  Charley  Steele  "two  perfect  panels  in 
one  picture  of  life",  to  use  the  words  applied  by  the  hero  long  before 
to  his  intended  union  with  Kathleen.  He  did  not  mean  or  wish  to 
be  unfair,  but  when  he  entered  the  proper  domain  for  Catholic  lit- 
erature, his  limitations  became  almost  painfully  apparent.  The  de- 
scription of  the  celebration  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  day  is  very  mi- 
nute and  graphic,  but  it  is  all  holiday,  a  general  "fete"  day  with 
no  religious  aspect.  In  the  whole  novel  one  fails  to  find  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  simple  faith,  sincere  piety  and  edifying  devotion  of  the 
"habitants".     These  had  little  real  attraction  or  meaning  for  him. 

After  the  Passion  play  performed  in  the  woods  at  Vadrome 
Mountain  in  which  Rosalie  took  a  part,  "  A  girl  in  the  garb  of 
the  Magdalen  entered  the  tent  of  the  Cure,  and  speaking  no  word, 
knelt  and  received  absolution  of  her  sins."  Perhaps  Rosalie  was 
a  privileged  character,  the  heroine  of  a  novel  that  needed  no  actual 
confession  of  her  sins,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  before  receiv- 
ing absolution. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  we  find  M.  Loisel  employed  in  the 
administration  of  his  sacred  office  was  when  Charley  Steele  was 
prompted  to  "welcome  death  from  the  void"  as  a  solution  for 
all  the  disagreeable  problems  of  his  life.  The  Cure's  great  aspir- 
ation was  to  bring  him  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  He  bends 
eagerlv  over  him  and  urges  reasons  for  his  confession.     To  one  of 
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his  questions  Charley  at  last  answers  "tell  them  so",  and  forthwith 
he  hastens  to  announce  to  the  anxious  people  outside  beneath  the 
window  the  news  of  the  conversion,  the  great  change. 

Charley  heard  the  Curb's  voice  at  the  window  "and  shuddered". 
He  suddenly  raised  himself  so  that  the  bandage  of  his  wound 
^'slipped,  or  was  it  slipped?"  That  is  the  way  Mr.  Parker  puts  it. 
And  it  may  be,  therefore,  asked  did  Charley  slip  the  bandage  to 
end  the  problem  of  becoming  a  Catholic?  The  Cure  still  said  the 
offices  of  the  Church  over  him,  whatever  they  were,  while  Charley 
was  unconscious.  His  was  evidently  the  charity  that  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  great  desire 
of  the  Curb's  life  was  not  more  substantially  rewarded.  He  had 
asked  for  bread  and  received  a  stone.  Charley  Steele's  "physical" 
deliverance  from  the  liquor  habit  was  surely  of  less  importance  than 
his  spiritual  emancipation  which  should  have  followed,  instead  of 
its  heartless  mimicry. 

A.    McGlLLIVKAY 


APRIL. 

There's  a  secret   I   will  whisper 

To  no  one  else  but  you. 

What  if  I   told  you   I   had  found 

The  place  where  kittens  grew? 

It  is  very,  very  true. 

I  have  seen  them — not  a  few, 

But  by  dozens  and  by  dozens, 

With  their  sisters  and  their  cousins ; 

And  I  think  I  heard  them  mew ! 

Come  closer  now  to  me. 

It  was  on  a  willow  tree, 

(And  it  surely  was  as  strange  a  place 

To  choose  as  it  could  be !) 

When  I  saw  them  all  to-day ; 

And  their  little  coats  were  gray 

Of  the  softest,   softest  fur ; 

And   I   know   I  heard  them  pur. 

H.   F.   R. 


i 


THe  Reviewer's  Comer. 


J^ooS^  JveViev^, 


**Kate  of  Kate  Hall"  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  is  a  book, 
bright,  clever,  entertaining  and  throughly  up  to  date.  ''Smart" 
seems  to  described  it  better  than  any  other  word. 

The  plot  is  especially  well  thought  out ;  unlike  most  novels  this 
one  does  not  reveal  the  whole  plot  in  the  first  two  or  three  chapters. 
Surprise  follows  surprise  and  events  are  constantly  introduced  for 
which  the  reader  can  find  no  possible  explanation.  Thus  the  interest 
never  lags  but  is  sustained  until  the  closing  line. 

There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  lengthy  descriptions  of  people 
or  scenes.  The  characters  speak  almost  constantly.  Only  seven 
or  eight  months  pass  while  the  whole  story  is  being  worked  out. 

A  dry  humor  runs  through  the  book  that  reminds  one  of  Dick- 
ens.    Many  a  clever  sarcastic  phrase  is  noticeable  too. 

The  characters  are  just  human  enough  to  each  in  turn  dis- 
appoint  us  a  little. 

While  one  reads  the  book  for  the  first  time  with  breathless  in- 
terest 'tis  a  question  whether  it  is  worthy  of  a  second  or  a  third 
perusal — or,   in  other  words,   whether  it  is  literature  or  not. 

One  feels  a  sort  of  uncertainty  about  the  earnestness  of  the 
writer.  She  may  be  laughing  at  human  nature  even  when  she  seems 
most  serious.  The  book  is  in  danger  of  offending  by  its  ultra- 
smartness. 

B.   D. 

"Beverly  of  Graustark".     Geo.   B.   McCutcheon.      Ginn  &  Co. 

George  Barr  McCutcheon,  who  belongs  to  the  new  school  of 
entertainers  from  the  Middle  West — a  school  ch'efly  known  through 
the  work  of  Peter  Dunne,  the  creator  of  Mr.   Dooley. 

In  a  spirit,  characteristically  American,  George  Barr  McCut- 
cheon portrays  the  Americans'  pride  as  a  nation,  not  forgetting  to 
draw  attention  to  their  power  of  bluff,  of  which  the  heroine,  Be- 
verly Calhoun,  made  frequent  use.  The  book  keeps  us  interested 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  in  Graustark,  a  mite  of  a  princi- 
pality  in    north   eastern   Germany.      "Graustark,    the   Ancient":    as 
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the  author  is  pleased  to  call  it;  "Where  all  unite  to  sing  the  song 
of  peace  and  contentment,  where  prince  and  pauper  strike  hands 
for  the  love  of  the  land,  while  outside,  the  great  heartless  world 
goes  rumbling  on,  without  a  thought  of  the  rare  little  principality 
among   the   eastern   mountains." 

We  reach  this  spot  after  following  Beverly  Calhoun  on  her 
extraordinary  travels  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Edelweiss,  the  Ca- 
pital of  Graustark,  where  her  dear  friend  Yetive,  the  reigning  Prin- 
cess is  expecting  her.  The  Princess  had  married  an  American,  at 
the  very  tag-end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yetive  and  her  Ame- 
rican husband,  having  lived  for  two  years  in  Washington,  the  Prin- 
cess and  Beverly  had  become  loyal  and  constant  friends.  This 
accounts  for  her  visit  to  Graustark,  and  her  meeting  in  one  of  the 
perilous  mountain  passes,  a  brigand  who  proved  to  be  a  fugitive 
ruler  of  a  neigboring  principality ;  hearing  the  Princess  of  Graustark 
had  gone  on  a  secret  visit  to  the  Czar,  he  mistakes  Beverly  for  the 
Princess  ;  through  Beverly's  deceiving  him,  he  accompanies  her  to 
Graustark,  and  after  many  adventures,  regains  his  throne  and 
marries   Beverly   Calhoun. 

McCutcheon,  unlike  the  author  of  Richard  Carvel  and  The 
Crisis,  makes  his  heroine  use  the  vernacular  usually  ascribed  to  the 
colored  people ;  while  Dorothy  Manners  and  Virginia  Carvel  have 
the  mannerisms  peculiar  to  the  refined  southern  people.  The  plot 
is  not  complicated.  On  the  appearance  of  the  bandit,  one  easily 
pierces  his  disguise  and  guesses  that  he  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance that  he  seems.  We  all  know,  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
some  tales  would  have  been  spared  much  pain  from  misunderstand- 
ings, had  the  heroine  asked  her  hero,  "What  are  you  mad  about?" 
Beverly  very  sensibly  avoids  unnecessary  heartache  by  having  an 
explanation  with  her  lover.  The  book  reads  easily  enough,  it  de- 
monstrates the  capabilities  and  ambition  of  the  ubiquitous  American 
Girl,  but  undoubtedly  the  reader  feels,  that  after  his  journey  of  357 
pages,  he  has  not  received  all  the  pleasure  anticipated. 

C.   D. 

The  Crossing,  by  Winston  Churchill.  Copp,  Clark  Co.  Ltd, 
Toronto. 

Admirers  of  Winston  Churchill  must  feel  while  reading  his 
latest  book.  The  Crossing,  that  the  three  years  that  have  passed 
since  he  gave  us  The  Crisis,  have  been  excellently  well  spent  and 
that  their  waiting  has   not  been  in  vain.      Like  his  former  works. 
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'The  Crossing'  is  an  historical  novel,  and  shows  its  author  eminently 
fitted  to  continue  along  his  chosen  path  in  literature.  Judging  from 
the  reception  accorded  the  book,  Winston  Churchill  has  probably 
won  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  day. 

The  Crossing  opens  at  a  period  of  time  in  American  history 
earlier  than  that  dealt  with  "in  the  Crisis.  Washington  ruled  as 
President  over  the  colonies  just  won  from  England  and  the  flag  of 
Spain  floated  above  the  forts  of  Lousiana.  As  the  author  himself 
tells  us  in  his" Afterword",  'The  Crossing'  means  the  first  instructive 
reaching  out  of  an  infant  nation  which  was  one  day  to  become  a 
giant."  It  unfolds  the  wonderful  story  of  the  conquest  and  Ame- 
ricanization of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  and 
early  settlers,  "the  vanguard  of  civilization",  who  having  won  an 
empire,  fought  for  and  held  it  in  the  face  of  incredible  difficulties 
and  danger,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great 
Republic  of  to-day  which  owes  them  so  much  and  which  often  forgets 
its  obligations.  The  pages  teem  with  stories  of  the  daring  exploits 
and  undaunted  courage  of  these  men,  with  thrilling  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre by  the  frenzied  red-skins,  with  plots  and  intrigues  and  counter- 
plots, for  those  were  troublous  times  for  the  struggling  colonies 
and  there  were  many  enemies,  within  and  without. 

The  characters  are  mostly  real  people  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  history  and  whose  descendants  are  enjoying  the  blessings 
won  by  their  courage  and  toil.  There  is  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer 
of  Missouri  whose  deeds  of  valor  in  old  Virginia  have  been  chro- 
nicled and  celebrated,  who  lost  his  sons  in  the  Indian  massacres  and 
devoted  his  own  life  to  the  good  of  the  settlers  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  seeing  his  life-wish  granted  in  the  opening  up  of  the  enchant- 
ing valleys  of  the  Mississipi  and  Missouri.  And  there  are  good 
Monsieur  Vigo  and  other  loyal  Frenchmen  who  gave  their  all  for 
the  country  and  received  such  an  ill  return.  For  the  book,  being 
a  story  of  real  life,  does  not  always  represent  its  heroes,  as  receiv- 
ing their  just  reward,  but  rather  'shows  us  that  a  nation  can  often 
be  ungrateful,  and  that  common-wealths,  like  princes,  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  There  is  a  refreshing  vision  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  boy, 
"who  dug  his  bare-toes  in  the  mud,"  was  champion  fighter  in  the 
little  log  school  at  Charlestown,  was  nicknamed  "Sandy  Andy"  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  hue  of  his  locks  and  later  fought  his  enemies 
with  fence  rails.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the 
dreaded  "Hair  buyer",  who  bribed  the  Indians  to  help  the  cause  of 
England,   but  our  indignation   softens  at  the  sight  of  him,   for  we 
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see  him  conquered  and  the  chronicler  pictures  him  as,  a  man  "with 
a  great  sorrow  stamped  on  his  face." 

But  the  man  who  wins  our  unlimited  admiration  is  George 
Rogers  Clark,  colonel  and  leader  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius 
in  the  days  when  genius  was  so  needed.  Perhaps  in  all  history,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  wonderful  campaign,  con- 
ducted by  this  "man  of  destiny",  this  hero  of  26  who,  with  a  little 
band  of  170  back  woods  men  and  co^reurs-des-hois  swam  through 
chilling  waters,  endured  incredible  sufferings  and  faced  untold  hor- 
rors in  order  to  surprise  his  enemy,  Hamilton,  in  h's  stronghold  of 
800  men,  and  did  surprise  him,  winning  for  the  Republic,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  And  by  a  master  stroke  he  gained  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  40  tribes  without  a  bribe.  Pity  that  he  lived  to  be 
unfortunate  and  to  feel  his  country's  forgetfulness.  Little  Davy  the 
Colonel's  drummer  boy,  commissiary-general  and  strategist  is  indeed 
a  "canny"  boy,  almost  too  good  to  be  a  possibility.  But  we  love 
him  for  he  drummed  his  men  to  victory  and  then  told  it  all  so  well. 

Many  a  light  and  tender  touch  relieves  the  darker  scenes  owing 
to  the  inevitable  interference  of  the  ubiquitous  little  god  Cupid,  and 
happily  his  ventures  turn  out  favorably.  As  the  story  closes  we 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Mississippi,  and  watch  in  silence 
the  tricolor  of  France,  before  which  the  flag  of  Spain  had  given 
place,  and  which  had  rippled  in  the  breeze  above  Louisiana  for  one 
brief  day,  gave  place  in  turn  and  forever  to  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

M.    D. 


mn>OT)g  tJ^e  JIlagajiT^es, 


The  Canadian  Month  (formerly  The  Cross)  publishes  a  series  of 
letters — some  sympatheticand  some  antagonistic — commenting  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Irish  Bishops  re  Sir  John  Nutting's  proposals  to 
Trinity  College  ;  which  proposals  the  bishops  characterized  as  being 
*'in  spirit,  an  offering  of  pecuniary  bribes  in  no  way  differing  from 
those  so  often  offered  to  Catholic  boys  to  induce  them  to  frequent 
proselytising  schools  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere  "  We 
notice  that  most  of  the  letters  whose  tone  is  antagonistic  to  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Irish  hierarchy  are  written  by  graduates  of 
T.  D.  C. ;  many  of  them  in   America  !     The  idea  of  men  in  America 
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(clergy  or  otherwise)  passing  censure  upon,  and  opposing  their  judg- 
ment to,  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  bishops  !  The  thing  is  prepos- 
terous !  If  the  Irish  clergy  go  not  understand  the  true  state  of 
religious  affairs  in  Ireland  to-day,  we  should  like  to  know  who  does? 
Those  learned  critics  here  in  America  see  only  the  surface  of  things; 
the  Irish  clergy  look  deeper.  They  know  full  well  the  motives 
which  inspired  the  good  baronet's  offer. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  asked  for  a  university  of  their  own 
and  they  evidently  mean  to  have  it.  They  are  willing  to  take  any 
settlement  which  does  not  organically  effect  their  original  demands, 
as  was  shown  by  their  u^illingness  to  meet  Lord  Dunraven's  pro- 
posals more  than  half  way,  but  a  Catholic  University  thev  are  deter- 
mines to  have.  But  England,  with  her  characteristic  stubborness» 
which  never  grants  an  Irish  prayer  until  it  has  become  a  threat,  has 
begun  her  old  temporizing  methods.  *'  You  want  the  pure  gold," 
she  says,  ''let  us  give  you  an  imitation.  It  does  not  ring  true,  but 
it  looks  the  same."  The  Irish  clergy  by  lono;-,  bitter  experience  have 
learned  to  recognize  these  methods,  and  in  Sir  John  Nutting's  pro- 
posals they  see  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  with  which  England  in- 
tends to  destroy  Ireland's  chances  for  a  Catholic  University. 

But  apart  from  this,  what  Catholic  with  any  pride  in  his  religion 
would  not  pause  before  the  traditions  which  confront  him  at  the 
gates  of  Trinity.  In  its  very  Charter  and  Letters  Patent,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  established  lest  "  our  people  might  be  infected  with 
Popery  (!)  and  other  ill  qualities"  if  they  received  their  education  "in 
such  foreign  universities"  ;  and  a  hundred  years  have  not  passed 
since  noble  Catholic  heads  decorated  its  gates.  Now  we  are  told 
Trinity  is  open  to  all;  il  has  become  non-sectarian — and  yet  only  the 
other  day,  one  might  say,  one  of  its  leading  professors,  R.  V. 
Tyrrell,  burst  forth  in  a  most  insulting  and  abusive  sonnet,  and,  not 
content  with  that,  repeats  his  insults  in  prose.  And  now,  because 
T.  C.  D.  throws  out  a  sop  to  Irish  Catholic  Ireland,  our  ci-devant 
Irishmen  here  in  America,  work  themselves  into  a  state  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  Irish  hierarchy  for  refusing  it.  And  these  learned  critics 
are  the  very  men  who  are  always  complaining  that  the  Irish  clergy 
are  too  ready  to  cringe  before  the  government  in  order  to  obtain 
small  concessions.      The   sentiment  of  the   Irish  clergy  is,  moreover, 
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in  complete  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  whose  wishes 

may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an    Irish    member  of   Parliament  : 

*'  We  do  not   choose   to   send   our   children    to   Trinity  College,  and 

we'll  not  send  them." 

Scrutator. 


vl)>rcl>aT\ges« 


In  the  "Bates  Student"  for  February  is  an  article  entitled 
"Fallen  Greatness",  which  is  a  cleverly  composed  essay  on  the  tall 
of  Spain.  It  is  characterized,  however,  somewhat  more  by  imagi- 
nation and  beauty  of  description  than  by  either  logic  or  historical 
accuracy.  In  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  the  writer  seems  to 
attribute  the  cause  of  Spain's  downfall  to  her  putting  to  death  the 
Moors,  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  arid  heretics  by  the  In- 
quisition. The  Moors  had  been  conquered  and  forgotten  long  be- 
fore the. time  when  Spain  attained  the  pinnacle  of  its  glory.  How, 
then,  could  they  have  been  the  cause  of  its  decay?  Then  again  the 
Inquisition  was  not  at  all  such  a  "horror"  as  it  is  painted.  To  say 
that  it  "swept  whole  provinces  out  of  existence"  is  a  gross  exag- 
eration.  The  inquistors  had  in  view,  the  political  enemies  of  Spain 
and  their  Inquisition  was  a  mighty  influence  for  Spanish  interests. 
If  we  search  for  the  real  cause  of  decline,  we  can  only 
find  it  in  the  circumstances  governing  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions, and  more  immediately  in  the  plotting  of  the  revolution.  It 
may  be  remarked  moreover  that,  however  much  the  Jews  in  Spain 
may  be  commended  for  having  "promoted  honest  labor  and  indus- 
try", by  means  of  using  the  capital  which  they  possessed,  still  their 
departure  from  the  country  was  not  (such  a  calamity  as  to  bring 
about  the  nation's  downfall.  The  moral  influence  of  these 
people  was  such  that  of  itself  it  contributed  materially  to  the  ruin 
of  Spain. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel"  from  Kentucky, 
is  its  lucid  print  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  paper.  It  contains 
also  some  very  readable  articles,  among  them  being  an  essay  on 
"Eloquence",  and  biographical  sketchs  of  Ellas  Howe,  the  inventor 
of  the  sewing  machine,   of  George  Washington   and  of  Archbishop 
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Spalding.  The  Story,  "Brother  Against  Brother"  is  a  fair  compor 
sition,  but  is  rather  overmuch  characterized  by  the  school-boy  style 
of  story  telling'. 

The  "Victorian"  of  St.  Viateur's  College,  Bourbonnais,  Illi- 
nois, contains  a  very  well-written  article  on  the  "The  Future  of 
America".  An  apparition  appears  in  sleep  to  an  American  general, 
and  shows  him  the  past,  the  present,  and  also  the  future  of  the 
United  States — a  future  of  decay,  owing  to  the  irreligion,  divorce, 
greed,  luxury  and  intemperance  with  which  American  socitey  is  to- 
day being  undermined.  It  is  well-written  article,  and  one  which 
strikes  a  timely  note  of  warning.  The  number  also  contains  a  fair 
sketch  of  Patrick  Henry ;  the  remainder  of  the  matter  is  devoted 
to  Book  Reviews  and  to  speaking  a  good  word  for  a  work  on  Dante 
written  by  one  of  the  college  profesisors.  The  exchange  column  is 
almost  exclusively  critisism,  the  object  of  the  writer  being  avowed- 
ly, "to  reform  college  journalism".  In  this  connection  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Ex- 
change Editor  of  the  "Viatorian"  the  lines  written  by  Charles 
Churchill  in  "The  Rosciad". 

"But  spite  of  all  the  criticism  elves, 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel — must  feel  themselves." 

It  might  be  well  for  him  to  consider  whether  superiority  of 
"feeling"  is  so  strongly  evidenced  in  his  own  publication  that  he 
can  afford  consistently  to  criticize  others. 

Other  Exchanges  received  are  :  "  Abbey  Student,"  "Acadia 
Athenaeum",  "The  Bee",  "College  Mercury",  "The  Exponent", 
"Geneva  Cabinet",  "Holy  Cross  Purple",  "Notre  Dame  Schol- 
astic", "Manitoba  College  Journal",  "McMaster  University  Month- 
ly", "O.  A.  C.  Review",  "Purple  and  Gold",  "St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege Journal",  "St.  John's  Record",  "Vox  Wesleyana",  "Vox  Col- 
legii",  "Volla  Shield",  "William  and  Mary  Magazine". 


Notes. 


A  Hydraulic  Lift-lock 

As  the  nnme  implies,  a  lock  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
water  of  a  channel  may  be  confined  so  as  to  increase  its  level- 
This  definition,  properly  speaking-,  fits  only  the  old-fashioned  style, 
commonly  known  as  the  canal-lock.  In  this  kind  of  lock  the 
barges  are  floated  from  one  water-chamber  to  another,  care  being* 
taken,  to  shut  the  gates  behind,  so  soon  as  the  forward  ones  are 
opened,  in  order  to  avoid  the  draining  off  of  surplus  water.  The 
series  at  the  Ottawa  terminus  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  leading  down 
to  the  river,  offer  good  samples. 

Many  means  have  been  tried  to  supersede  this  at  best  tedious 
manner  of  transportation.  Mechanical  devices  on  the  wedge  or 
screw  principle  have  invariably  proved  more  expensive  than  useful. 
It  remained  for  our  day  to  apply  that  peculiar  physical  force 
dependent  fon  Pascal's  law  of  liquids  usually  called  hydraulic 
pressure.  It  remained  for  our  own  country  Canada,  to  complete 
the  first  successful  hydraulic  lift,  and  the  industrial  centre  that 
claims  the  proud  distinction  of  possessing  not  only  the  first  suc- 
cessful, but  the  largest  lift-lock  in  the  world,  is  the  wide-awake  in' 
land  city,  of  Peterborough,  Ontario.  An  Anderton,  England,  Les 
Fontenettes,  France,  and  La  Louvriere,  Belgium,  attempts  had 
been  made  on  similar  lines  but  with  defective  results,  showing 
nevertheless  that  the  principle  involved  was  a  correct  one. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  '  Engineering  Record  '  gives  a  summary 
of  the  features  of  the  Canadian  lock. 

"The  special  functions  of  the  Peterborough  lock  are  first,  to 
overcome  the  elevation,  second  to  reduce  the  time  in  which  this 
duty  is  to  be  peformed,  third  to  furnish  ample  capacity  for  a  given 
number  of  lockages  or  the  maximum  quantity  of  tons  to  be  han- 
dled avoiding  a  congested  traffic  *  *  ^  If  of  the 
ordinary  type,  at  least  five  locks  would  be  required  when  these 
were  in  use  boats  and  barges  would  have  to  wait  until  the  five 
ockages  have  been  been  effected  before  gaining  access.     To  avoid 
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such  delay  the  locks  would  have  been  built  in  pairs,  as  is  the  case 
at  Lockport  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  cost  of  these  ten  locks  would 
have  far  exceeded  the  outlay  for  the  hydraulic  lock." 

"The  princ'ple  of  the  lift  lock  is  extremely  simple,  it  consist- 
ing meiely  of  two  tanks  placed  side  by  side  and  supported  <\\ 
plungfers  working;"  in  hydraulic  cylinders.  The  two  cylinders  're 
connected  by  a  pipe  so  the  water  can  flow  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  when  owq  plunger  with  its  tank  is  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  the 
other  is  at  the  bottom,  the  two  tanks  balancing-  each  other.  Since 
the  boat  displaces  exactly  its  own  weight  of  water,  the  balance  is 
maintained^when  boats  are  in  the  tanks,  just  the  same  as  when 
they  are  filled  with  water,  the  water  being  at  the  same  level  in 
both  The  proper  excess  of  water  being  run  into  the  upper  tank 
it  descends,  forcing  the  other  one  to  ascend  and  this  action  is  re 
peated  whenever  a  boat  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered." 

The  Trent  Valley  Canal  drops  sixty-five  feet  on  the  Ash- 
burnham  side  of  the  city,  consequently  the  lift  is  the  same.  This 
elevation  is  surmounted  in  three  minutes,  giving  a  great  gain  of 
time,  while  it  saves  much  more  water  and  gives  more  room  than 
the  old  system  of  successive  chambers.  Vessels  travelling  in 
either  direction  may  be  locked  through  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  structure  is  faced  with  massive  masonry  and  with 
the  adjacent  ground  tastily  arranged  by  the  landscape  gardener, 
this  remarkable  feat  of  modern  engineering  is  a  civic  monument 
of  note. 


Calendar  Reform. 

We  find  it  strange  that  Russia  should  persist  to  our  day  in  her 
anomalous  position  with  respect  to  the  univer^-ally  adopted  Calendar. 
They  claim,  of  course,  that  the  Gregorian  method  is  as  yet  imper- 
fect. A  little  article  kindly  sent  us  by  Rev.  G.  Lais,  Astronomer  at 
•*  Torre  Leone,"  Vatican  Gardens,  Rome,  gives  in  a  lucid  way  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  removes  all  objections  to  the  western 
method. 

Every  student  knows  that  the  tropical  year  is  trom  vernal 
equinox  to  vernal   equinox,  roughly  speaking,  365^^  days.      To  har- 
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monize  this  period  with  the  civil  year,  Julius  Caesar,  acting-  on  the 
advice  of  Astronomer  Sosig-enes,  establi-^hed  in  45  B.C  the  Julian 
Calendar,  in  which  the  extra  day  accumulated  every  four  years,  is 
inserted  in  the  civil  year  by  repeating  the  sixth  day  before  the 
Calends  of  March;  hence  the  year  is  called  'bissextile.  In  modern 
parlance,  February  has  one  day  more  in  leap  year. 

But  the  exacc  length  ot  the  tropical  year  being  really  i  i  minutes 
14.5  seconds  shorter  than  365^  days,  the  vernal  equinox  was  bound 
to  come  to  come  earlier  and  earlier  as  time  went  on.  In  400  years 
the  error  was  3  days.  In  the  year  15S2,  when  the  discrepancy  had 
amounted  to  10  days,  Pope  Gregory  introduced  a  reformation  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  Dropping  ten  days,  he  decreed  that  thereafter 
**  only  such  century  years  should  be  leap  years  as  are  divisible  by 
400." 

The  change  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  Catholic  countries, 
but  the  Greek  Church  and  most  Protestant  countries  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  authority.  "  It  was,  however,  finally 
adopted  in  England  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1751,  drop- 
ing  i_  days."  Russia  yet  remains  reactionary,  so  that  to-day  the 
difference  between  dates  is  13  days,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  taking 
place  on   Dec.  20th,  according  to  her  method. 

The  Greg^orian  degree,  however,  is  not  the  last  word,  for  a 
error  yet  remains,  amounting  to  one  day  in  the  enormous  cycle  ot 
3,200  years.  The  exact  race  of  astronomers,  it  appears,  cannot 
brook  this-  The  President  of  the  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
Russian  Calendar,  Denison,  has  advocated  the  abrogation  of  the 
Gregorian  method  and  the  general  recognition  ot  a  cycle  of  1:^8 
years,  in  which  period  one  of  the  Julian  leap  years  is  to  be  dropped. 
Thus,  in  the  cycle  of  128  years  there  are  t^i  leap  years  and  97  ordin- 
ary years.  Revoving  the  bissextile  year  of  the  cycle  the  following  is 
the  equation  : 

31    X    366  +  97   X    365   =  46,715  days. 

This  divided  by  128  gives  for  the  average  year  a  duration  of 
365.2421875  days,  which  is  the  mean  astronomical  year  to  one 
twelve  millionth  of  a  day,  a  result  exact  enough  for  all  needs. 

Padre  Lais,  however,  in  his  note  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Gregorian   Calendar  presented    M.  A.    Cornu,    to   the   Acade?7ite  des 
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Sciences  de  Vlustitut  de  F-^'ance^  maintains  that  the  Greg-orian  method 
permits,  without  any  change  of  its  elegant  and  easy  solution  ot  the 
difficulty  a  further  perfection  that  will  obtain  a  like  coincidence.  He 
advocates  the  suppression  of  a  leap  year  in  every  cycle  of  3,200, 
years,  i.e.,  when  the  error  shall  have  amounted  to  one  day.  Thus, 
there  are  in  the  Gregorian  cycle  of  3,200  years  800  Julian  leap  years, 
24  of  which  the  Gregorian  Calendar  suppresses.  Dropping  the  leap 
of  the  cycle  we  have  775  leap  years  and  2,425  common  years.  The 
equation  is 

775   X   366  +   2425   X   365  =   1 168775  days. 

Dividing  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  cycle  we  have  for  the  mean 
astronomical  year  365.2421875.      The  accord  is  complete. 

W. 


Patents. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  tor  inventors,  and,  unless 
all  signs  fail,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  intend  placing 
upon  the  market  many  new  products  not  heretofore  known.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  31,6^9  patents  were  issued  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

The  number  of  patents  which  expired  in  the  United  States  in 
1903  was  21,797.  The  number  of  allowed  applications  awaiting 
the  payment  of  final  fees  was  10,545,  and  there  are  $5,082,540.61 
o  the  credit  of  the  Patent  O^ce  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Altogether  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  O^cq  last  year  was  l;he  largest  in  its  history. 

Germany  has  purchased  land,  and  plans  have  been  prepared 
lor  a  new  Patent  Office  building  in  Berlin  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  two  thousand  employees.  Commencing  January  i,  1Q05, 
the  British  authorities  will  follow  the  method  of  examination  now 
practiseJ  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 


R^eligious  Topics. 


Different  Ideals. 

N  the  March  number  of  "The  Presbyterian  College  Jour- 
nal"— a  monthly  periodical  published  by  the  students 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  in  Montreal — there  is  an 
article  devoted  to  the  graduates  of  1905.  It  is  a  bio- 
graphy, a  character  sketch  and  a  horoscope  of  the  young  men,  who 
after  years  of  formation,  intellectual  and  moral, in  the  "ecclesiastical 
halls"  just  mentioned,  after  a  whetting  of  their  scythes,  figuratively 
speaking,  are  about  to  go  forth  "for  service  in  the  Master's  held." 

It  is  very  interesting  period  in  any  young  man's  life  when  he 
leaves  the  halls  of  preparation  to  take  up  the  chosen  profession. 
It  is  doubly  interesting  in  the  case  of  those  who,  with  worthy  moti- 
ves and  laudable  ambition,  possess  or  develop  an  anxiety  to  save 
those  who  are  perishing  in  Israel.  This  will  serve,  to  explain  why 
we  approached  the  article  on  the  "graduates  of  1905"  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest — interest  in  the  future  of  the  young  men 
themselves,  intensified  by  a  desire  to  know  what  words  of  comfort 
or  advice  would  be  accentuated  in  the  farewell  message. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  playfulness  in  the  article  before  us, 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned.  What  matters  it,  from  a  mis- 
sionary view-point,  if  one  of  these  1905  graduates  "holds  the  re- 
cord for  length  of  moustache"  or  if  another  is  designated  as  "a 
sprinter  of  no  mean  ability".  These  were  never  in  any  age  counted 
as  apostolic  characteristics. 

Beside  these  statements  which  are  evidently  playful,  there  are 
some  others,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
We  shall  quote  a  few  instances  in  point,  and  perhaps  the  reader, 
will  understand  our  hesitation  to  pass  judgment  or  the  more  dis- 
cerning eye  detect  what  is  confessedly  beyond  our  vision. 

The  declaration  is  solemnly  made  concerning-  one  individual, 
that,  whilst  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Business  Manager  of  the 
"Journal"  he  was  found  "proof  against  all  temptation  to  fill  his 
private  coffers  at  the  expense  of  the  paper".  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this ;  but  it  must  be  evident  on  a  little  reflection  that  to  give  such 
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marked  prominence  to  the  sterling  lionesty  of  one  divine  is  to  create 
suspicion  that  such  a  virtue  is  rare  'n  aspirants  for  clerical  honors. 

Let  us  cite  another  instance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  1905 
graduates  as  a  child  "swallowed  a  set  of  Parlimentary  Rules  one 
day,  thinking  they  were  caraway  biscuits".  For  our  own  part  we 
bel'eve  this  assertion  to  be  of  a  very  legendary  character.  The 
wr'ter  himself  does  not  seem  to  credit  it,  although,  to  give  a  color 
of  credibility  as  it  were  to  this  strange  proceeding,  he  relates  anot- 
her incident  in  the  early  1  fe  of  the  same  individual.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sometime  during  the  last  half  century  there  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  the  little  village  of  Chateauguay  Basin  one  day  a  serious 
looking  child  who  occupied  himself  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
mud-pies.  A  passing  stranger  became  interested,  and  asked  the 
youngster  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  was  his  name.  "My  name, 
Sir",  came  the  answer,  "  is  Milton,  and  I  am  studing  Geology". 
"Stud  ng  Geology?  you  look  as  if  you  were  making  mud-pies". 
"Ah,  Sir,  that  is  what  I  may  seem  to  be  doing  to  your  undiscerning 
eyes,  but  in  reality  I  am  experimenting  upon  how  long  it  takes  pure 
silica  to  become  what  we  know  as  hard  and  solid  rock.  And,  besides. 
Sir,  if  I  may  not  seem  to  be  hude,  you  are  quite  out  of  order  in  ask- 
ing my  name  before  you  tell  me  yours.  See  Cushing's  Parliamenta'v 
Guide." 

We  suggest,  that  a  very  strict  observance  of  correct  procedure 
hiis  possibly  given  rise  to  this  curious  story.  We  wish,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  this  point,  when  it  is  so  difficult  during  the  life 
time  of  men  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  entrust  the  sifting  of  the  authentic  from  the  legend- 
ary when  a  name,  associated  with  such  precociousness,  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  worshippers  of  the  extraordinary.  How  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  future  generation  will  read  "Theology"  for  "Ge- 
ology", will  argue  that  the  Parlimentary  Rules  is  allegorical  for  the 
Pentateuch  and  then  conclude  that  this  child  feat  was  but  an  early 
attraction  to  the  Word  of  life. 

In  whatever  light  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  view  the  fore- 
going, we  think  that  he  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  seriousness  in  a  treatment  of  the  voca- 
tion of  those  who  feel  themselves  called  as  Aaron  was,  in  a  descrip- 
t'on  of  their  preparedness  for  their  work  or  in  an  outline  of  what 
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they  hope  or  expect  to  accomplish  in  their  future  field  of  labor.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  in  this  triple  respect  we  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  "graduates  of  1905." 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  men  do  not  always  find  inspiration,  or 
ambition  for  higher  things  whilst  in  contact  with  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful  and  the  true ;  but  what  judgment  are  we  to  pass  on  the 
example  before  us — a  farmer's  son,  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  plow  and  the  hay-fork,  who,  whilst  watching,  it  is  said  "like 
the  Prodigal  Son",  his  employer's  flocks,  "came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  meant  for  higher  things  than  reaping  potatoes  and 
milking  the  poultry"?  We  are  convinced  that  the  first  movements 
of  the  spirit  in  the  gentleman  in  question  did  not  take  shape  in  the 
manner  described. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  several  apposit'ves  in  the  follow- 
ing certificate  of  qualification  might  give  room  to  equipment  more 
•necessary  for  a  missionary  and  one  at  least  should  be  eliminated  : 

"Mr.  G.  W.  M.— LL.B.,  B.A.,  scholar,  business  man,  railroad 
magnate,  private  secretary,  type-writing  expert,  lawyer,  student 
missionary,  philosopher,  skeptic,  shorthand  expert,  theological  stu- 
dent, etc.  It  may  be  said  that  one  whose  gifts  are  so  varied  is 
fitted  for  any  work  and  that  a  concentration  of  the  scattered  genius 
is  the  only  requisite  for  complete  success.  Th's  concentration  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  as,  besides  preaching,  the  gentleman  in  question 
is  credited  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  1  terary  pur- 
suits. In  fact  his  first  work  will  soon  appear  and  the  subject  an- 
nounced is  "Who  Sam  Hill  really  is,  was,  or  hopes  to  be".  Now 
that  the  perplexing  problems  about  Ann  and  Billy  Paterson  are 
practically  solved,  this  new  work,  treated  as  it  is  from  a  theological 
standypoint  ought  to  be  timely  and  fill  the  publishers  "long-felt 
want." 

In  the  perusal  of  the  article  before  us,  we  were  particularly 
careful  to  make  note  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  these  "gra- 
duates of  1905".  In  only  one  case  do  we  find  the  missionary  "deal 
definitely  stated  and  as  to  the  other  we  are  left  to  conclude,  if  we 
will,  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  crystallization.  It 
woujd  be  hard,  however,  to  conceive  anything  more  definite  than 
this :  "to  reach  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China  how  to  run  her  secret 
societies,  how  to  keep  the  Boers  within  te  lines  of  decency  and 
order,   and  how  to  ask   questions  in   apologetics".    We  could  sug- 
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gest  ideals  much  more  satisfying  to  the  hungry  multitude,  but  it  is 
not  our  place  to  do  so. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  in  this  article  to  which  we  wish 
to  refer.     We  are  not  a  little  amazed  at  what  the  writer  evidently 
considers   a   very   important   factor   in   ministerial   life,    namely,    the 
matrimonial   realizations   or   ambitions   of  his   subjects.      One   gent- 
leman is  already   united  to  "a  worthy  helpmeet";   another  is  cre- 
dited with  the  heroic  self-sacrificing  disposition  of  having  "enlarged 
his  tent  that  two  might  live  in  it";  a  third  is  said  to  have  been  the 
regular  recipient  of  ''those  little  missives  that  have  the  power  to — 
well— ask  those  who  have  experience"  ;  of  a  fourth  it  is  very  sug- 
gestively stated  that  **some  of  the  people  are  very  fond  of  him"  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  a  fifth  gives  occasion  to  alarm  as  to  whether  "when 
he  had  a  manse  he  would  live  in  it  alone  or  not  alone".     This  may 
appear  to  be  a  I'ttle  banter  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  contrary  we  are  quite  convinced.     Our  conviction 
is    strengthened    by    what    Ralph    Connor,    himself    a    Presbyterian 
in  his  latest  story  "The  Prospector"  has  to  say  of  his  hero,  a  Pres- 
byterian  missionary  in  the  West : 

"And  yet  he  knew  that  it  would  be  a  joy  almost  too  great  to 
endure  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face  that  still  came  to  him  night 
by  night  in  his  dreams,  to  hear  her  voice,  and  to  be  near  her." 

We  had  no  idea  that  Presbyterian  divines  insisted  so  strongly 
on  this  point,  but  upon  such  good  authority  what  can  we  do  but 
conclude  that  their  thoughts  by  day  and  dreams  by  night  are  cir- 
cumscribed within   this  periphery. 

Different  ideals  ! 

D.  D. 
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A  CatHolic  Encyclopedia. 

NGLISH  speaking  Catholics  the  world  over  will  hail 
with  delight  the  news  that  a  great  Catholic  encyclo- 
pedia in  the  English  language  is  soon  to  become  an  ac- 
tuality. The  publication  of  such  a  work  has  long  been 
talked  about.  Its  needs  and  advantages  are  an  old 
^y^  story  long  discussed  and  long  wished  for.  It  has  at  last 
got  beyond  that  stage  and  is  about  to  become  a  realization. 
Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  in  New  York  city 
for  that  purpose,  its  board  of  editors  formed  and  a  publishing  com- 
pany established  and  incorporated  to   undertake  it. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
classes  of  readers  and  students,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic.  It  will 
present,  in  concise  form,  authentic  statements  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the 'Church,  historical  facts,  correct  accounts  of  indi- 
viduals, equitable  judgments  on  events,  situations  and  controversies. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  encyclopedia  are : 

The  Bible :  Biblical  Criticism,  Geography,  Antiquities  and  Lan- 
guages. 

Catholic  Theology,  doctrinal,  moral,  ascetical,  mystical  nnd 
pastoral. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Christian  Apologetics. 

Canon  Law ;  Civil  Law  affecting  the  Church. 

The  Papacy,  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Priesthood. 

Religious  Orders  and  Associations. 

The  Catholic  Laity :  religious,  scientific  and  philanthropic  work 
of  individuals  and  organizations. 

Relations  of  Church  and  State. 

Church   History ;   Christian  Archaeology. 

Biography :  the  Saints ;  distinguished  Churchmen  and  Laymen. 

Religious   Art ;   architecture,   sculpture,   painting,    music. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Comparative  religion,  literature,  science,  political  economy,  so- 
ciology and  civil  history,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
will  receive  adequate  treatment. 
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Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  subjects  which  are  of 
interest  to  Catholics  in  English-speaking  countries.  The  growth  and 
present  status  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Australia,  will  be  exhibited  with  full 
historical  and  statistical  details.  Similar  information  regarding  the 
Church  in  other  countries  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  En- 
glish-speaking people. 

The  subjects  indicated  above,  and  other  subjects  that  may  fall 
within  the  scope  on  the  Encyclopedia,  will  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigation.  In  addition,  when- 
ever it  is  called  for,  a  carefuly  selected  list  of  the  best  authorities 
will  be  given.  The  bibliography  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  and  will  make  it  especially  valuable  as  a  work  of  ref- 
erence. 

The  Encyclopedia  will  comprise  15  volumes,  quarto,,  each  con- 
taining 832  pages,  100  text  illustrations,  10  half-tones,  3  colored 
plates  and  several  maps.  The  plates,  topography,  paper  and  bind- 
ing will  be  of  superior  quality.  The  first  volume  will  appear  in  one 
year,  and  the  entire  work  will  be  finished  in  five  years  from  ^he 
appearance  of  the  first  volume. 

NEED  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  need  of  a  Catholic  encyclopedia  is  obvious.  It  becomes 
more  urgent  as  the  work  of  the  Church  develops  and  compels  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men.  The  space  which  can  be  allowed  to 
Catholic  subjects  in  a  general  encyclopedia  is  too  limited  to  permit 
their  proper  treatment.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholic  sources  of 
information  are  not  always  accessible.  The  most  effectual  means 
of  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  all  readers  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
the  character  described  above. 

To  the  clergy,  to  every  Catholic  home,  to  schools,  colleges  and 
libraries,  a  work  of  this  nature  is  indispensable.  It  must  appeal 
also  to  many  non-Catholics  whose  profession  or  interest  obliges 
them  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  history  and 
c^ims  of  the  Church. 

So  far,  we  possess  nothing  in  English  that  corresponds  to  the 
Catholic  encyclopedia  in  German  and  French.  The  benefits  accru- 
ing from  these  publications  are  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
production  of  a  similar  work  for  the  English-speaking  world. 
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The  editors  are  confident  that  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  literary  monument  to  Catholicism  whereever 
the  English  tongue  prevails. 

EDTORS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  consists  of: 

Charles  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Edward  Aloysius  Pace,  Ph.  D. ,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Conde  Benoist  Pallen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor. 

Thomas  Joseph  Shahan,  J.  U.  L.,  D.D.,  Professor  or  Church 
History  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  Editor  of  **The  Messenger." 

The  editors  will  be  assisted  by  eminent  scholars,  who  will  lend 
to  the  entreprise  the  weight  of  their  learning  and  authority  in  their 
several  departments 

Articles  will  be  contributed  by  Catholic  writers  of  distinction, 
not  only  in  English-speaking  ^countries,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  profit  by  the  labors  of  Catholic 
scholars  as  presented  in  foreign  encyclopedias  and  other  publica- 
tions. It  will  be,  however,  neither  a  translation  nor  a  mere  adap- 
tion, but  an  entirely  original  work  in  keeping  with  actual  require- 
ments. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

The  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  the  Robert  Appleton 
Company  of  New  York,  organized  and  directed  by  men  of  business 
ability  and  experience. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of:  Robert  Appleton,  Hugh 
Kelly,  Edward  Eyre,  Charles  G.  Herbermann  and  Wm.  J.  Crowley. 

The  editors  and  publishers  have  opened  an  office  at  No.  i  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 
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THe  Watch  word  of  a  new  BisKop. 

"Let  us  colonise  and  Catholicise  New  Ontario".  In  these 
apostolic  words  did  the  new  bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  map  out 
his  program,  his  life's  work,  in  answering  an  address  after  his 
consecration  at  Peterborough.  "Let  us  send  there  Catholic  settlers 
and  if  necessary  do  as  they  did  in  the  old  diocese  of  Quebec; 
stretch  out  even  across  the  broad  Atlantic  and  bring  hither  settlers 
to  gather  round  and  build  up  the  Catholic  centres  of  New  Ontario." 

His  qualifications  for  the  task  were  well  stated  in  the  touching 
address  read  by  his  Lordship  former  pastor,  the  venerable  Father 
Keilty  of  Douro. 

"Sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  superior  learning  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  unflagging  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty,  mark- 
ed humility  and  pat'ence  in  dealing  with  the  thoughtless  and  the 
froward,  broad  mindedness  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  tolerance 
and  forbearance,  noble,  priestly  energy  and  zeal  for  the  great-^r 
honor   and   glory  of  God,    sincere,   conscientious,   devoted." 

He  will  need  them  all  with  the  robust  health  that  is  his,  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of  a  diocese  as  large  as 
Ireland.  He  is  however  a  typical  descendant  of  a  missionary  race 
and  he  goes  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  consecrators  with  the 
blessing  of  God.      "Ad  Multos  Annos." 

At  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  Scollard,  were  noticed 
among   the   one   hundred   priests   present,    fifteen   old   Ottawa   boys. 

IVom  Toronto  diocese — Rev.   J.   J.   Channing   '93. 

From  Peterboro  diocese — Rev.  M.  F.  Fitzpatrick  '91,  Rev. 
Patrick  Galvin   '00,   Rev.   Patrick  Kelly   '01,   Rev.   A.   G.   Kelly. 

From  Kingston — Rev.   Chas.   Mea  '95. 

From  Pembroke — Rev.  P.  G.  Ryan  '82,  Rev.  John  Ryan  '81, 
Rev.  Jos.  Warnock  '01. 

From  Alexandria — Rev.  D.  R.  MacDonald  '89,  Rev.  R.  Mac- 
Donald  '89. 

From  Ottawa — His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  The  Rev.  the  Rector, 
Rev.   W.   P.   O'Boyle  '96,   Rev.   Jas.   Foley  '88. 

W. 
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EASTER, 

The  affidavit  of  the  risen  Christ  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,"  is  the  gladdest  message  ever  sent  to  man.  It  sets  the  seal  on 
Christian  optimism.  How  many  stop  to  realise  what  it  means  to  live 
forever  in  the  land  ot  the  ever-young,  glorious,  agile,  subtle  and  im- 
passible, bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  Presence  of  One  who  is  Love  per- 
sonified, humanized  and  Deified.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  whose 
memories  are  prone  to  dwell  mid  the  grassy  mounds  and  sculptured 
stones  of  God's  acre  where  dear  ones  lie  !  Link  to  those  tender 
memories  the  souvenir  of  God's  promise  ! 
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THANK  YOU. 

Our  sincere  gratitude  is  due  the  Provincial  Government  for  its 
gracious  dole.  The  defeat  of  the  old  administration  did  not  mean 
'the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.'  'Tis  especially  gratifying  to  note 
that  not  a  demurrer  came  from  either  s'de  of  the  house.  We  quote 
from  an  Ottawa  Evening  Journal  Q6\\.ov\2i\,  dated  April  13th  : — 

'*  We  think  the  Whitney  Government  did  well  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  the  previous  one.  And  as  Ottawa  was  one  of  the  only 
two  constitutencies  in  Ontario  which  changed  to  the  Liberal  side  in 
the  provincial  election  in  January,  and  Mr.  Whitney  owed  nothing 
politically  to  this  city,  the  course  of  the  Government  with  its  large 
majority  has  certainly  been  disinterested  and  equitable  in  tha^ 
respect." 

To  our  Ottawa  friends  and  to  the  powers  that  be,  once  more — 
Thank  you  ! 


THE  KNOW  NOTHINGS. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  the  unprincipled,  dishonest,  un- 
charitable war  waged  in  this  era  of  emancipation  and  in  this  en- 
lightened country,  against  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
separate  schools  ?  Well,  we  have  read  of  something  parallel,  in 
the  story  of  religious  discrimination  in  the  long-suffering  past  of 
Ireland.  The  same  L.  O.  L.  raw  meat  and  bloody  bones  fury  is 
abroad  here,  and  in  the  Grand  Master's  brutal  appeal  to  the  majority, 
regardless  of  equity  and  vested  rights,  we  have  an  echo  of  the  old- 
world  intolerance  which  would  have  "the  croppies  lie  down"  before 
the  usurping  ascendancy. 

How  the  meddling  parsons  and  preachers,  patriots  all,  band 
together  in  the  hue  and  cry  !  But  when  a  dignitary  who  does  represent 
something,  who  has  in  his  hands  the  spiritual  safe  conduct  ot  half 
the  population,  puts  in  a  word,  in  the  right  quarter,  *'  without  fuss 
or  feathers,"  he  is  denounced  as  an  Eyetalian  schemer  endeavoring 
to  introduce  the  confessional  (sic)  in    the  schools. 

History  repeats  itself.  We  remember  an  "  anti  Italian  "  row 
in  England  years  ago,  in  1751  it  was,  when  the  British  Parliament 
was   shamed   into   the   adoption   of  the   Gregorian   Calendar.      "Al- 
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though  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  carefully  framed,"  we  quote  from 
Young's  Astronomy,  "to  prevent  any  injustice  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  payment  of  rent,  etc.,  the  ignorant  imagined  they  had  lost 
something, and  serious  riots  occurred  ir  Bristol,  where  the  cry  of  the 
mob  was  "Give  us  back  our  fortnight."  To  us  to-day  their  in- 
sensate stand  appears  simply  ludicrous.  And  to-day  the  ignoramuses 
of  Canada  are  shouting,  "  Give  us  equal  rights  and  a  free  West," 
as  though  someone  were  purloining  their  personal  property.  Already 
their  insensate  stand  is  beginning  to  appear  ludicrous.  In  1751 
'twas  ignorance  and  spite  against  "the  Italian  priest"  Gregory,  in 
igo5  'tis  the  same  old  brand  of  ignorance,  and  spite  against  the 
representative  of  Rome — who,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  ablegate  but  a 
delegate  or  more  permanent  representative. 

KICKER'S  CORNER. 

My  Dear  Mr.   Editor, 

Allow  me  a  few  lines  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  criticism  of 
Pastor  Wagner,  the  author  of  "The  Simple  Life",  which  appeared 
in  the  March  number  of  the  "Review". 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  the  writer  of  this 
criticism  had  in  view.  The  gravamen  of  Mr.  Wagner's  offending 
is  contained,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  a  sentence  taken  from  an  inter- 
view given  by  that  Reverend  gentleman,  as  published  in  the  N.  Y. 
World,  to  wit,  "America  is  so  much  beloved  in  France,  but  she  is 
so  imperfectly  known."  The  writer  on  reading  this  very  modest 
declaration  proceeds  to  erect  a  fence  around  "the  land  of  liberty" 
to  protect  it  from  "continental  slander".  "Anyhow"  he  petulantly 
exclaims,  "we  Americans  want  to  be  let  alone".  To  warm  off  tres- 
passers he  hangs  out  over  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  the  notice  *^Cave 
Canem^^   "Don't  worry  the  animals". 

The  American  eagle  has  grown  very  sensitive  to  flattery  of  late. 
Be  afraid  henceforth  to  remotely  suggest  that  a  beak  is  to  bite  or 
a  talon  to  clutch,  because  you  are,  forsooth  in  a  fair  way  to  offend, 
unless  you  are  assured  that  you  understand  the  nature  of  the  bird, 
for  "even  our  admirers  must  understand  us".  The  British  Lion 
used  to  complain  a  bit  when  his  tail  was  given  an  unusually  violent 
twist,  but  he  was  a  good-natured  brute  compared  with  this  latest 
pin-feathered  addition  to  the  menagerie  of  nations. 
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Your  correspondent  very  ludicrously  misrepresents  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  for,  in  my  humble  opinion  Uncle  Sam  is  too  sensible 
to  be  pleased  or  annoyed  by  the  harmless  opinion  of  outs'ders. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  Pastor  Wagner's  "Simple  Life", 
but  I  am  very  credibly  informed  that  the  simplicity  is  only  a  few 
common  truths  very  honestly  expressed  and  not  at  all  antithetical 
to  the  strenuosity  of  our  big  neighbor.  Time  was  when  our  friends 
were  rather  loud  in  telling  the  world  that  there  was  no  opposition 
between  the  fullest  measure  of  truth  and  the  progressive  spirit  of 
"Young  America." 

Pshaw. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Louies  Talbot  of  Chicou- 
timi,  P.Q.,  who  attended  the  classes  of  our  Commercial  Course 
during  the  year  1900  and  1901. 

As  a  prominent  member  of  the  Choral  Society,  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  and  of  the  S.  S.  Orchestra,  he  enjoyed,  among  the  students 
a  well-deserved  popularity.  Gifted  with  a  big  heart  and  joyful  dis- 
position he  made  friends  of  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him. 

To  his  bereaved  parents  we  offer,  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

CHARLES  KEHOE. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  April  10,  the  sad  news  was  received  at  the 
Colleg"e  that  Charles  Kehoe  was  no  more.     After  a  month  of  sick- 
ness from  an  affection  of  the  heart  his  brave  spirit  had  yielded  to  the 
attacks  of  the  disease,  and  his  pure  soul   had  left  for  a  better  world. 
The  sorrowful  tidings  seemed  to  come  to  professors  and  students  as 
a  g"reat  personal   loss.      It  was  indeed   difficult  to  realize  that  never, 
again  would  hall  and  corridor  re-echo  to  his  youthful    tread,  that  no 
more  would  his  merry  laugh  resound  in  class-room  and  playground. 
It  was  known  among  the  boys  for  some  time  that  their  young  tellow- 
student  had  been  lingering  between  life  and  death,  but  everyone  had 
a  faint  hope  that  youth  and  vigor  would  be  successful  in  staving  off 
the  grim  Destroyer.     The   little  groups  of  mournful  friends,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mirth,  the   floral   and   spiritual   offerings    placed   on  the 
coffin,  all  bore  eloquent  witness  of  the  general  sorrow  at  the  cruel 
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cuttino-.short  of  so  bright  a  life,  and  of  the  love  and  friendship  which 
the  young  deceased  had  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Charles  Eugene  Kehoe  was  born  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  received  his  primary  education.  When 
the  time  arrived,  his  father,  an  old  student  of  Ottawa  University, 
knew  of  nowhere  better  than  his  Alma  Mater  to  fit  his  son  for  his  life's 
work.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  l'*  Charlie  "  came  to 
Ottawa  to  continue  his  studies.  After  two  most  successful  years  in 
the  commercial  department  he  entered  the  classical  Jcourse,  where  he 
delighted  his  teachers  by  his  intelligence  and  application,  giving 
every  promise  of  a  particularly  brilliant  career.  But  all  bright  hopes 
and  aspirations  were  destined  never  to  be  realized.  An  all-seeing 
and  inscrutable  God  ordained  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  studies  and  pastimes,  his  friendships  and  dreams  of  the 
future,  the  heavy  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  answered 
to  the  summons  of  his  Maker.  It  was  thought  that  a  few  days'  rest 
vvas  all  that  was  required,  but  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks  and 
the  end  was  not  yet.  Ever  cheerful  and  bright  the  young  patient 
hoped  always  for  the  best.  Although  nothing  was  left  undone  which 
could  minister  to  his  comfort,  the  disease  obtained  an  ever-strength- 
ening hold  and  a  week  previous  to  his  death  his  condition  became 
much  worse.  His  father  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  and  the 
brave  suff^erer  rallied  for  a  time,  but  the  handicap  was  too  great  and 
the  poor  heart  gave  way.  In  the  midst  of  relatives  and  friends, 
strong  and  reliant  in  the  rites  of  his  holy  religion,  his  soul  at  length 
left  the  pain-racked  body  to  take  its  appointed  place  amongst  God's 
faithful.  The  sad  but  beautiful  funeral  service  was  chanted  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  by  the  students,  who  afterwards  accompanied  the 
remains  some  distance  on  the  way  to  its  last  resting-place.  At  the 
grave  the  solemn  burial  service  was  read  and  the  cold  earth  closed 
over  the  mortal  form  of  one  oi  whom  it  may  well  be  said — 

*'  Angels,   rejoice  !  a  child  is  boru 

Into  your  happier  world  above. 
Let  poor  shcrt-sighted  mortals  mourn 

While,  on  the  wings  of  heavenly  love, 
An  everlasting  spirit  flies 
To  claim  its  kindred  in  the  skies." 


Our  Alumtti. 


University  of  .Ottavi^a  Men  in  Politics. 

(Continued). 
Sir  E.  p.   Morris,  K.C,  LL.D. 

'N  the  political  arena   of  Canada's   sister  North  American 
colony,  Newfoundland,  there  is  also  an  Ottawa  University 
graduate  who  has  brought  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater  by 
the  service  he   has  rendered  to  his   country,  and   by  the 
success   and   high    position   which   he   has   attained.       In 
1 879  there    graduated   from   Ottawa  University   Edward   P. 
Morris,  whose  home  was  in  St   Johns,  Newfoundland.    Born 
on  May  8th,  1859,  he  received  his  early  education  at   the  College   of 
St.  Bonaventure,  in  his  native  city,  coming  thence  to  Ottawa  to  com- 
plete his  studies.      Returning  to  St.  John's,  he  decided   to  enter  the 
legal  profession,  and  began   the   study  of  law   under   Sir  James   S. 
Winter,  being  admitted  as  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1884. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  the  following  year,  he  was  almost  immediately 
honored  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the   House  of  Assembly  for 
the  city  of  St.  John's,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since,  having 
the  peculiar  and  unique  honor  of  never  having  been   defeated  at  the 
polls.      In  connection  with  his  legal  practice,  Mr.  Morris  quickly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  profession  in   New- 
foundland, and  has  attained  eminence  as  a  successful  criminal  lawyer. 
In  1889  he  became  a   member    of   the    Executive    Council,  and  has 
almost  continually  occupied  a  position   on  the   Executive   since   that 
date,  being  at  present  Minister  of  Justice.      In   1895  he  was  delegate 
to  Ottawa  as  a  member  of  the   Confederation   Conference,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  that  followed.      In    190 1   he   went 
with  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Bond,  to   the  Colonial  Office  to  discuss 
the  French  Shore  question    In  1902  the  University  of  Ottawa  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  last  year  the  services  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  were  recognized  by  the   Imperial   Government 
when  the  dignity  of  knighthood   was   conferred   upon    him   by   King 
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Edward.  Sir  Edward  Morris  has  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
many  useful  measures,  among*  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Act 
creating  life  insurance  for  fishermen  who  lose  their  lives  while  en- 
gaged at  the  Bank  fishery  ;  the  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Higher 
Education  ;  the  Act  for  the  establisment  of  a  Fire  Department  ;  and 
he  Employer's  Liability  Act. 

Honors  Robillard,  ex-M.P. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  words  "University  of  Ottawa"  do  not  apply 
to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  for  in  Mr.  Robillard's  student  days  there 
was  no  such  institution  as  the  *' University  of  Ottawa"  then  existing. 
But  if  not  in  reality  and  maturity,  there  was  indeed  a  "  University 
of  Ottawa"  in  embyro  in  the  modest  stone  structure  on  Sussex  street 
to  which,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  there  came  every  day  for  the 
reception  of  knowledge,  men,  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in  the 
world,  such  as  Archbishop  Duhamel  and  Judge  Curran.  This  struc- 
ture was  known  as  the  "  College  of  Bytown  ;"  and  among  those 
attending  it  was  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mr.  Honor^ 
Robillard. 

Mr.  Robillard,  after  leaving  the  college,  went  into  business  as  a 
stone  and  lime  merchant,  and  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  a 
marked  ability,  soon  attained  a  wonderful  degree  of  success,  so  that 
some  years  ago  he  was  able  to  retire  from  active  participation  in 
business.  The  affairs  of  the  firm  are  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Robillard  s  son,  Mr.  Bruno  Robillard. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Robillard  has  had  an  honorable  and  lengthy 
career.  At  first  a  member  of  the  Provincial  House  in  Toronto, 
representing  Russell  County  in  1884,  he  continued  in  this  office  until 
he  exchanged  his  seat  in  Toronto  for  one  in  the  Federal  House  at 
Ottawa.  Ottawa  sent  him  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1888,  and  re-elected  him  in  1892.  He  retired  from  political 
life  in  1896,  but  has  always  since  manifested  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Capital,  and  in  all  election  campaigns 
since  then  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Conservative  party,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  life-long  adherent. 
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Dennis    Murphy,   B.A.  '92. 

Dennis  Murphy,  '92,  is  our  representative  graduate  in  the  far 
West.  Born  in  1870  at  Lake  La  Hache,  British  Columbia,  he  came 
to  the  East,  proverbially  the  home  of  wise  men,  for  his  education.  He 
went  back  a  full-fledged  barrister,  to  practice  law  in  his  native 
province.  The  constituency  of  West  Yale  sent  him  to  the  Local 
House,  and  during  his  term  there,  so  splendid  an  evidence  of  his 
administrative  ability  and  oratorical  talent  was  given,  that  the  port- 
folio as  Minister  of  Education  was  allotted  to  him.  The  immediate 
interests  of  an  extensive  law-practice,  however,  prevented  a  permanent 
retention  of  the  gift  of  the  Legislature  with  its  responsibilities.  Since 
his  retirement  from  political  life,  he  has  concentrated  his  energies  on 
strictly  professional  work  in  the  town  of  Ashcroft.  Dennis  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  *  old  boys  '  of  his  day  as  the  '  Demosthenes  ' 
of  his  class,  in  fact  the  peer  of  any  graduate  of  the  institution  in 
persuasive,  magnetic  delivery.  His  valedictory  is  yet  a  landmark  in 
traditions  of  the  ante-ignem  days.  His  literary  power  and  versatility 
made  him  a  pillar  of  strength  on  the  College  editorial  staff. 

We  feel  sure  that  with  his  gifts  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
West,  Mr.  Murphy  will  shed  more  lustre  on  Alma  Mater  and  on  the 
mountain  province. 

Armand  Lavergne,   B.L.,  M.P. 

Armand  Lavergne,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  constituency  of  Montmagny,  P.  Q.,  while  still  a 
young  man  and  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  House,  has  proved 
by  several  excellent  contributions  to  the  debates  of  Parliament,  that 
he  possesses  the  material  which  promises  for  him  a  prominent  place 
among  Canadian  statesmen  of  the  future.  Mr.  Lavergne  was  born 
on  February  21st,  1880,  at  Arthabaskaville,  and  is  the  son  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Lavergne,  judge  and  jurist,  who,  for  ten  years,  represented 
Drummond  and  Arthabaskaville  in  the  Federal  House. 

Mr.  Armand  Lavergne  was  educated  at  Arthabaskaville  College, 
the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  the  University 
of  Laval.  He  married  on  December  ist,  1904,  Georgetta  Roy, 
daughter  of  Phillippe  H.  Roy,  K.C.,  M.L.A.,  of  Montreal.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Parliament  for  Montmagny  at  a  bye-election  in  1904, 
and  was  again  returned  at  the  general  elections  in  December  of  last 
year.      Mr.  Lavergne  is  a  lawyer  of  the  province  by  profession,  bu 
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possesses,  as  well,  admitted  journalistic  abjlity,  having  contributed 
many  articles  to  American  and  Canadian  periodicals  on  political, 
national  and  international  topics.  He  is  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Nationalist  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  may  even  be  relied  on 
to  give  fearless  and  courageous  vent  to  his  opinions  on  imperial  and 
national  subjects. 

As  Mr.  Lavergne  was  a  student  at  Ottawa  University  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  students  ot  this  institution  will  follow  with 
interest  the  successful  career  which  awaits  him. 

J.  C.  W.,  -05. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Tye,  ehief  Engineer,  6.  P.  R. 

From  the  Montreal  Star  for  April  8th  we  clip  the  following 
sketch  of  the  rapid  ri^^e  of  an  old  student  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  : 

Mr.  Tye  was  born  on  March  5th,  1861,  was  educated  at  Ottawa 
University  and  at  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  from 
1878  to  1881,  and  entered  the  railway  service  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
From  that  time  until  1885  he  served  successfully  as  roadman, 
leveller,  transit  man  on  location,  and  afterwards  assistant  engineer 
on  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  During  1886 
and  1887  he  was  transit  man  and  assistant  engineer  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway.  The  following  year  he  served 
as  engineer  of  tracks  and  bridges  and  on  the  Tamples  branch  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway.  In  i8qo  he  was  locating  engineer  of  the 
Great  Falls  and  Canada  Railway  of  Montana,  and  in  1891  and  1892 
engineer  in  charge  of  location  and  division  engineer  of  the  Pacific 
extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  following  two  years, 
1893  and  1894,  found  him  in  the  Canadian  Territories  as  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  change  of  gauge  of  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Coal  Com- 
pany's road.  In  1895  ^®  ^^^  chief  engineer  of  the  Kelso  and  Slocan 
Railway  and  of  the  Trail  Creek  Tramway  Company.  From  1896  to 
March,  1900,  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Colombia  and  Western 
Railway,  and  from  March,  1900,  to  June,  1902,  chief  engineer  of 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  In  June, 
1902,  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  system,  and  on  May  10th  1904,  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  same  road. 

The   Review  tenders  its  congratulations. 


AtKletics. 


BOWLING. 

In  last  month's  issue  it  was  stated  that  we  had  few  if  any  ex- 
pert bowlers.  This  was  a  misleading  statement,  however,  as  events 
have  already  shown.  Since  the  bowling  league  has  been  organized 
the  fourteen  teams  composing  it  have  demonstrated  that,  although 
bowling  is  not  a  common  sport  among  us,  it  has  found  many  who 
are  able  to  clear  the  alley  nearly  every  time.  The  league  series  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  team  in  the  lead  so  far  are  those  captained 
by  Messrs.   Derham,  Bawlf  and  George. 

BASEBALL. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  Varsity  Oval  is  again 
fit  to  receive  the  athletes  who  have  already  established  its  repu- 
tation as  a  sporting  ground.  The  first  in  order  of  the  games  is 
baseball,  and  the  local  fans  have  already  begin  trying  out  their  new 
material.  There  are  sprouting  baseballers  in  our  midst  so  far  as 
present  indications  go,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
team  this  year  will  compare  favorably  with   its  predecessors. 

The  baseballers  of  the  transpontine  city  are  also  practising 
and  it  ns  rumored  that  they  are  determined  to  break  their  record 
this  year  by  defeating  college.     Our  best  wishes,   Hull ! 

FOOTBALL. 

Football  enthusiasts  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  Ottawa  College 
turns  out  so  many  first  class  footballers  from  such  a  small  number 
of  students.  One  of  the  reasons  ist  that  an  opportunity  is  never 
allowed  to  slip.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  principle  that  a  spring 
football  series  is  arranged  every  year.  In  this  series  all  the  like- 
ly men  are  put  in  line,  the  novices  to  learn  the  game  and  the  ex- 
perienced men  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  it.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  present  season  are  desirous  of  keeping  to  traditions 
and,    as    a   consequence,    a   series    has   been    decided    upon.      Four 
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teams  are  comprised  in  the  schedule.  The  captains  are  Messrs. 
Filiatreault,  M.  Smith,  Sloan  and  Lajoie.  It  behoo^'es  us  to  remind 
the  players  that  those  who  play  the  best  football  in  spring  are  first 
considered  when  choosing  men  for  intermediate  and  senior  ranks 
in  the  fall. 

Be  on  your  guard,  boys,  for  the  eye  of  the  manager  is  upon 
you.  Remember  the  motto  of  our  peerless  coach,  "Play  ball  t'll 
the  whistle  blows  and  let  your  captain  do  the  talking!" 


Of  Local  Interest. 

Have  you  had  spring  fever?  • 

The  New  Arts  Building  will  be  occupied  the  first  day  of  May. 

Where  did   Anson   get  the  coat?     Or  rather  where  the   nerve 
to  wear  it? 

Le    grand    chef    Raoulus, — ^The    Windsor    "Calmez-vous !    Cal- 


mez-vous 


t" 


During  the  month  the  Philosophers  were  permitted  to  hear  se- 
veral of  the  speeches  on  the  Autonomy  Bill. 

Prof. — In  what  state  were  the  most  divorces  granted  last  year? 
Pup  1. — In   the  married   state,   sir. 

In  order  to  set  the  public  mind  at  rest,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  Mr.  G — tz  is  entirely  recovered.  Buffalo  papers, 
please  copy. 

Professor,  illustrating  the  phases  of  the  moon  : — **  Let  us  sup- 
pose this  hat  to  be  the  moon." 

J.  F. — **  Do  you  assume  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  ?" 
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Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  annual  prize  debate, 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Debating  Society, 
shortly  after  Easter.  In  deciding  to  have  the  debate  take  place  at 
so  early  a  date — much  earlier  than  in  former  years — the  executive 
make  a  move  in  the  proper  direction.  The  names  of  the  mem- 
bers who  will  this  year  strive  for  the  Rector's  medal  are  Messrs. 
Freeland,  McDonald,  Cavanaugh  and  O 'Toole.  May  the  best  man 
win ! 

During  the  first  week  in  May  the  x  .ench  Debating  Society  will 
hold  a  public  debate  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Hall.  Those  competing 
will  be  Messrs.  Collin,  Lapointe,  S^guin  and  St.  Jacques.  These 
four  gentlemen  are  exceptionally  good  debaters,  really  talented 
speakers.  The  contest  therefor  ought  to  prove  most  interesting, 
one  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  H.  J.  MacDonald  have  had  a  most  successful  season. 
This  society  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  promoting  public  speak- 
ing amongst  the  younger  boys.  In  order  to  crown  this  successful 
season,  the  executive  decided  to  hold  a  prize  contest.  The  juvenile 
orators  chosen  were  Messrs.  Beroard,  Burns,  Fleming,  Halpin. 
In  order  to  make  the  affair  a  success,  let  all  the  students  turn  out 
to  encourage  the  young  debaters. 

The  closing  evening  given  by  the  French  Debating  Socicety 
was  a  brilliant  and  encouraging  testimony  to  the  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  attained  by  its  members.  The  officers, 
especially  the  Director.  Rev.  Father  Normandin,  President  Collin 
and  Secretary  Seguin,  deserve  all  praise  for  the  excellent  showing  of 
the  Society.  A  prize  for  declamation  in  the  first  division,  presented 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Dion,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Desrosiers,  and  a 
gold  medal  presented  by  Mr.  Louis  Gauthier,  became  the  personal 
property  of  W,  Baril,  first  in  the  second  division. 
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The  programme,  which  was  a   varied   one,    and    well  sustained 
throughout  was  as  follows  :  — 

Part  I. 

I.  Ouverture    I.  Desrosiers. 

II.  Address .  Le  President. 

III.  L'Hospitalitd  eflfrayante H.  St.  Jacques. 

IV.  Le  Drapeau  de  Carillon. R.  Morin. 

V.  Chanson — Le  Crucifix     H.  Lamothe. 

VII.  Due    ......    H.   St.  Jacques  and 

A.  Seguin. 

VIII.  La  conscience  ' D.  Collin. 

IX.  L'Inventeur E.  Chartrand. 

X.  Chanson     A.  Desrosiers. 

Part   II. 
Declamation — First  Division. 

I.  Le  petit  ^cureuil A.  Desrosiers. 

II.  Brisquet M.  Rousseau. 

Le  gland  et  la  citrouille .C.  Dubois. 

Declamation — Second  Division. 

I.  Le  retour E.  Brunet. 

II.  Daulac W.  Baril. 

III.  Hindelang E.  Boulay. 

V.  Baptiste  Auclair  ....      E.  B^roard. 

'Cello    G.  Lamothe. 
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short  story.  Competition  limited  to  fourth  and  fifth  forms.  Not 
more  than  400  words.  Stories  to  be  handed  to  the  Managing 
Editor  before  May  24th, 
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Vol.  VII 


HEART    SPRING. 


H  '  would  that  the  heart  like  a  flower 
Could  blossom  afresh  every  year, 
That  no  deed  of  the  past  held  its  power, 
The  future  v.o  fear. 

The  crocus  remembers  no  Fall 
That  sullied  its  purple  and  gold  ; 

The  daffodil  banners  are  tall 
And  proud  as  oi  old. 

The  primrose  is  innocent  still, 

Looking  up  with  a  baby  surprise  ; 

No  memory  troubles  her  will. 
And  no  sorrow  her  eyes. 

Oh  !   would  that  the  heart  had  a  spring, 
All  things  to  renew  and  restore  ; 

That  the  soul,  as  a  song-bird,  should  sing 
Her  song  as  of  yore. 


Innom. 
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Lady  Gregory. 

Lady  Gregory  was  born  in  1892.  Her  father  was  Dudley  Persse 
of  Roxborough,  County  Galway.  Her  husband,  Sir  William  Gregory, 
was  for  many  years  member  of  Parliament  for  the  same  county  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon.  He  died  in  1892. 
Among  the  best  known  of  Lady  Gregory's  works  is  her  husband's 
*'  Autobiography."  *'  Mr.  Gregory's  Letter  Box  "  is  of  special  interest 
to  those  who  wish  to  khow  as  much  as  possible  about  the  stormy 
period  of  Castle  Rule,  when  her  husband's  grandfather  was  a  high 
official  there. 

Her  re-telling  of  the  Irish  Sagas  is  her  latest  and  best  work, 
**  Poets  and  Dreamers,"  **  Gods  and  Fighting  Men,"  and  **  Cuchu- 
lain,"  are  works  that  alone  would  justify  the  world  wide  attention 
being  given  to  this  Irish  Renaissance.  The  new  Irish  drama  has 
been  enriched  by  a  play  written  by  this  gifted  woman  ;  **  Twenty- 
five  "  is  the  name  of  this  play.  She  has  also  translated  into  English 
most  of  the  Irish  plays  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 

Lady  Gregory  has  a  beautiful  face  that  helps  to  make  one  under- 
stand some  of  the  exalted  terms  which  Celtic  poets  use  in  speaking 
of  Irish  beauty.  This  type  is  of  the  higher  intellectual  order,  yet 
speaks  of  sweet  simplicity  and  keen  sense  of  humour.  It  is  a  face 
that  a  sculptor  might  appreciate  more  intensely  than  a  painter.  One 
can  easily  associate  a  deep  melodious  voice  with  such  a  face,  and,  a 
free  yet  dignified  manner. 

In  *'  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne  "  and  "  Gods  and  Fighting  Men," 
by  Lady  Gregory,  we  have  two  precious  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
Gaelic  lore.  These  two  good-sized  volumes  are  prefaced  by  William 
Butler  Yeats,  and  if  one  must  decline  to  see  ev*irything  as  this  in- 
teresting revivalist  sees,  one  can  and  one  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
light  of  other  days  "  turned  on  "  by  this  expert. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  these  books  straight  through  to 
realize  how  distinct  is  the  Celtic  spirit  from  the  Gothic.  One  soon 
realizes  that  the  Celt  was  inspired  by  "the  mystery  of  great  spaces 
and  windy  light,"  that  the  Goth  saw  his  visions  *'  under  the  pressure 
of  darkness."  To  be  sure,  such  reading  compels  an  almost  absolute 
surcease  from  the  practical  cares  that  infest  the  day.  These  stories 
settle  the  question  of  Tara's  sovereignty  ;   no   wonder  the   mediaeval 
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chroniclers    let    many    of  these    confused    stories   drop  out  of  their 
records. 

One  of  the  strongest  conclusions  forced  on  the  believing   reader 
is  that  the  Irish  world  is  a  very  old  world. 

As  to  Finn,   the    ideal    hero    of    the  Gaels,     *'  who   was   always 
in  the  woods,  whose  battles  were  but  hours  amid  years   of  hunting, 
he  delighted    in  the  cackle  of  ducks    from   the    Lake   of  the  Three 
Narrows,   the   scolding   talk   of  the    black  bird   of  Doire  and  Cairn  ; 
the  bellowing  of  the  ox  from  the  valley  ot  armies  ;    the    whistling   of 
the  eagle  from  the  valley  of  victories  ;  the  grouse  of  the   heather    of 
Cruachan  ;  the  call  of  the  otter   of  Pruim    re    Coir," — he  was    not    a 
wild  man  of  the  wild  or  black  woods.      Ireland  had  passed  out  of  the 
stage  of  wildness  by  the  time  Finn    enters   upon   his   great   exploits. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  began    the   belief  in   all    far-away   times    that 
hunting    was    royal    sport,      and    that    hunters    were   familiar    with 
nature,  in  a  supernatural  way  we  would  say,  but  it  was  quite  natural 
to  them  to  talk  with  gods.      Those  were  the    men    and   women    who 
went  on  from  childhood  to  old  age  with    the   undiminished   imagina- 
X\on  of  childhood,    living   in    daily   expectation   of  wonders.      Yeats 
thinks  mankind,  as  a  whole,  had  a  dream  once  that  like  chiidren  they 
were  playing  at  being  great  and  wonderful  people   with   great   ambi- 
tions, which  they  will  put  away  before  they  grow  into   ordinary    men 
and   women  ;  that  the  dream  was  built  up  bit  by  bit  by  nobody  and 
by  everybody.      The  business  of  the  old   story-tellers   is    to    make  us 
remember  what  mankind  would  have  been  like,  had  not  fear  and  the 
failing  will  and  the  laws  of  nature  tripped  up  its  heels.      The    Fianna 
are  whatever  we  want  them  to  be,  and  what  extravagant   thing   will 
one  not  want  after  the  spell  of  those   enchanted    woods    has   worked 
upon  the  heart  and  fancy  ?     What   may   one  not  do,  where  may  one 
not  go  and  be  amused  if  not  happy,  when  one  knows  the  "  stags  are 
as  joyful  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  in  the  summer-time  ?"     Joy,  yes,  that 
is  the  word,  that  is  uttered  fiom  every  leaf  and   blade,   as  well   as  in 
every  sound  of  bird,  or  beast,  or  man.      Is   it   Paradise,    such   as  all 
the  world  believes  in  ?     Oh,  but  what  a  disturbing  element  comes  in 
when  the  Christian  truth    prevails  !     No  aesceticism    in    the   days  of 
Finn,  but  they  are    all    visionary.      The  god  Midhir  sings   to  Queen 
Etain  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  stories  :   **  the  young  never 
grow  old ;  the  fields  and  the  flowers  are  as  pleasant  to  be  looking  at 
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as  the  blackbird's  eggs  ;  warm  streams  of  mead  and  wine  flow 
through  that  country  ;  there  is  no  care,  nor  sorrow  on  any  person  ; 
we  see  others  but  we  ourselves  are  not  seen.  These  gods  are  more 
beautiful  than  men,  but  men,  when  they  are  great  are  stronger  than 
they,  for  men  are,  as  it  were,  the  foaming  tide-line  of  the  sea."  Is 
it  any  wonder  the  people  of  those  days  believed  the  Druids  made  the 
world  ?  Is  it  any  wonder,  Oisin  in  his  protest  to  Saint  Patrick,  is 
so  melancholy  at  the  contrast  of  the  grace  of  the  day  that  was  dead 
with  the  grace  of  the  new  day  !  The  country  people  have  remem- 
bered that  he  assured  the  saint  he  would  "  cry  his  fill  because  Finn 
and  the  Fianna  are  not  living." 

And  who  is  going  to  talk  the  country  people  away  from  their 
belief  in  the  wonders  not  yet  quite  withdrawn  from  Irish  hills  and 
lakes  and  woods?  We  are  every  now  and  then  told  there's  a 
**slump  in  poetry,"  Well,  perhaps  Yeats  is  right  when  he  says — '*  We 
do  know  that,  unless  those  that  have  made  many  inventions  are 
about  to  change  the  nature  of  the  poetry,  we  may  have  to  go  where 
Homer  went,  if  we  are  to  sing  a  new  song."  Is  it  because  all  that  is 
under  the  moon  thirsts  to  escape  out  of  its  bounds,  to  lose  itself  in 
some  unbounded  tidal  stream  ;  that  the  songs  of  the  folk  are  mourn- 
ful ;  and  that  the  story  of  Fianna,  whenever  the  queens  lament  for 
their  lovers  remind  us  of  songs  that  are  still  sung  in  country-places  ? 
In  trying  to  get  at  the  true  Irish  art,  these  books  show  how  large  a 
part  one  must  make  for  the  influence  of  the  sunshine.  For  all  the  old 
writers  stand  for  power  of  discipline  in  the  sunshine,  for  the  joy  it 
brings  into  life,  and  what  is  more  beautiful  in  our  own  latter  day 
poets  than  their  sun  worship  ?  Yeats  says,  and  he  will  do  for  old 
and  new,  as  to  nature  worship  :  *'  When  one  has  drunk  of  the  cold 
cup  of  the  moon's  intoxication,  one  thirsts  for  something  beyond  one's 
self,  and  the  mind  grows  outward  to  a  natural  immensity  ;  but  if  one 
has  drunk  from  the  hot  cup  of  the  sun,  one's  own  fullness  awakens, 
one  desires  little,  for  wherever  one  goes  one's  heart  goes  too  ;  and 
if  any  ask  what  music  is  sweetest,  one  can  but  answer,  as  Finn 
answered  :  *  what  happens '  and  yet  the  songs  and  stories  that  have 
come  from  either  influence  are  a  part,  neither  less  than  the  other,  of 
the  pleasure  that  is  the  bride-bed  of  poetry."  Why  have  a  few 
countries  always  had  a  popular  literature,  a  folk-lore  not  absolutely 
a   "curiosity  of  literature  to-day?"     Why  has  Ireland,  so   near  the 
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philosophizing-  neighbors,  kept  so  much  of  her  ancient  lore?  Yeats 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  of  the  poetry  of  her  pagan  days 
still  lives  among  the  people  who  have  not  become  modernized,  and 
who  have  never  dreamed  of  America.  Lady  Gregory's  delightful 
way  of  telling  these  old  stories  proves  that  there  are  still  nurses  who 
know  how  to  charm  the  wee  ones.  She  says  she  has  found  it  more 
natural  to  tell  them  in  the  manner  of  the  thatched  houses,  where  she 
has  heard  so  many  of  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Finn  and  Oisin  and 
Patrick,  the  ever-living  ones,  rather  than  in  the  manner  of  the  slated 
houses,  where  she  has  not  heard  them  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
charm  of  these  tales  now  told  in  English,  but  thought  in  Irish.  It 
does  not  require  an  effort  to  smell  the  peat  burning,  and  when  the 
smoke  compels  the  falling  of  eyelids,  why  should  not  the  wind  in  the 
chimney  or  at  the  loose  door  and  panes  give  all  sorts  of  tokens  that 
these  loved  ones  are  indeed.  "  ever  living?"  Another  reason  Lady 
Gregory  gives  for  telling  these  stories  in  the  way  of  the  believers  is 
to  answer  back  Dr.  Atkinson,  an  Englishman  of  Trinity,  Dublin, 
who,  four  years  ago,  pronounced  Irish  literature  *'  low,  something 
to  be  despised  and  absolutely  devoid  of  idealism,"  though  he  found  a 
positive  pleasure  in  reading  the  same  stories  in  Greek  and  Latin  or 
French.  Napoleon  doesn't  seem  to  have  had  any  other  purely  poetic 
delight,  and  he  had  only  Macpherson's  humbug  Ossian.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  Cuchulain  with  him  now  in  his  wild-west  vacation,  and  what 
time  he  is  not  putting  his  rough  bullets  into  old  Bruin's  heart,  he  is 
renewing  his  faith  with  the  valiant  old  Irish  sportsman  who  swore 
that  **by  the  oath  of  my  people,  I  will  make  my  doings  be  spoken  of 
among  the  great  doings  of  heroes  in  their  strength  !  "  Is  it  any 
wonder  this  poetico-politico  hero  of  to-day  has  an  open  ear  for  the 
tales?  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  says  that  were  all  Ossianic  texts  preserved 
in  MSS.  older  than  this  century  to  be  printed,  they  would  fill  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  octavo  pages.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  this  body  of  romance  has  formed  the 
the  chief  imaginative  recreation  of  Gaeldom,  Scotch  and  Irish,  and 
reading  and  writing  are  not  the  condition  upon  which  this  treasure 
of  curious  lore  has  depended  for  survival. 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  volumes  of  Lady  Gregory's 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  reader  who  wants  to  know  all  he  can 
about  these  well  preserved  sagas,  etc.,  and  it  is   pleasant   to  find   at 
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the  back  of  the  books,  a  guide  to  the  pronounciation  of  all  that  con- 
cerns the  Fianna  and  Oisin.  These  names  of  men  and  things  make 
music  to  the  ear,  no  matter  how  they  may  distress  the  eye.  The  scholars 
of  new  old  Irish  have  a  good  task  before  them  if  we  are  to  learn  to  say 
all  this  as  it  should  be  said.  Lady  Gregory  has  a  claim  on  the  very 
special  thanks  of  those  who  know  they  can  never  go  over  to  Ireland, 
no  matter  how  ready  they  may  be  to  believe  in  all  that  has  told  and 
is  still  telling,  about  the  possibility  of  coaxing  some  ot  these  wonders 
of  eld  out  of  the  woods  ;  she  gives  us  in  English,  what  Irish 
peasants    who  were  all  princes  in  their  day,  think  in  Irish. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  Saint  Patrick  was  utterly  untouched  by  the 
laments  and  arguments  of  Oisin  ;  these  constitute  the  last  chapter  in 
volume    of  '*  Gods  and    Fighting    Men."     The    arguments   are   not 
syllogistic,  nor  in  any  sense  Thomistic,  but  they  are  all  worth  reading 
from  a  poetic  point  of  view,    and    they   are   hard   to  forget.      Oisin 
deploring  the  loss  of  Finn,  says  :     *'  If  the  brown  leaves  falling  were 
gold,  if  the  white  waves  were  silver,  Finn  would  have  given  away  the 
whole  of  it,''  so  reckless  were    these   children  of  nature  of  the  so- 
called  treasures.     Has  not  some  of  that  heedlessness^  as  to  practical 
things,  something  to  do  even  yet  with  picturesque  Ireland  ?  No  won- 
der   Oisin    found   it   hard    to   believe   so   generous   a   man   as   Finn, 
should   be    "bound   in    pain,   in   cold    Hell."     Oisin   had   no  ear  for 
church  bells,  nor  for  clerical  chant;  he  preferred  the  song  of  the  black- 
bird of  Doire  and  Chairn.      ''  The  blackbird  that  lived  in  the  beauty 
of  the  pleasant  trees,  if  Patrick  only  knew  that  story   he   would   for- 
get his  God  tor  a  while."     The  lament  is  sufficient  proof  that  He  who 
who  taught  from  the  roadside  and  the  hill  tops,  and  based  happiness 
on  detachment  and  suffering,    came  as  a  Disturber,   came  to  change 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yet  all  the  Sagas  and  the  mythologiesjof  the  Greek  and  the 
Oriental  serve  to  show  that  something  went  wrong  in  the  beginning, 
and  that  since  that  wrong,  mankind  has  been  regaining  Paradise. 
Even  if  in  the  days  of  Finn  it  seems  hard  to  realize  a  lost  Paradise, 
when  '*  there  were  no  one  of  the  Fianna  without  his  fine  silken  shirt 
and  his  soft  coat,  without  bright  armour,  without  shining  stones   on 


A^.  B.  — Midhe  is  Me ;    Sidhe  is  Thee  ;    and  Rudraighe  is  Roryy 
and  Cuchulain  Is  Cuhoolin  or   Cu-hullin  and  so  on. 
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his  head  ;  two  spears  in  his  hand  and  a  shield  that  brought  victory.'^ 
What  has  **  Patrick  of  the  true  crozier,"  to  show  against  those 
splendid  hunts?  When  **the  sun  was  beautiful  overhead,  and  the 
voice  of  the  hounds  went  east  and  west  from  hill  to  hill,"  when  Finn 
and  Brann  let  out  three  thousand  hounds  from  their  golden  chains^ 
and  every  hound  of  them  brought  down  two  deer  !  One  can  almost 
sigh  witn  Oisin,  Son  of  Finn,  last  of  the  Fianna,  who  was  expected 
to  give  all  this  up  '*  to  drag  stones  to  build  churches  "  and  abbey 
schools,  and  later  still,  to  build  railways  and  canals  and  pave  streets. 
Faith,  and  it  is  no  wonder  for  Finn  to  be  sorrowful  for  his  strength 
to  go  from  him  to  be  as  he  said  :  "  My  whole  body  is  tired  to-night^ 
my  hands,  my  feet,  and  my  head  tired,  tired,  tired.  I  am  a  shakings 
tree,  my  leaves  are  gone  from  me,  an  empty  nut,  a  horse  without  a 
bridle,  a  people  without  a  dwelling  place.  I,  Oisin,  Son  of  Finn  I 
It  is  long  last  night  was  ;  although  this  day  is  long,  yesterday  was 
longer  again  to  me.  Every  day  that  comes  to  me  is  long  ";  and  thus 
he  wails  while  Saint  Patrick  argues  in  vain,  to  show  him  the  reason 
why  the  old  order  changeth.  No  more  enchanted  cups.  No  more 
houses  that  rise  up  and  go  down  in  a  night,  but  the  blackbird  sings 
yet,  and  the  wells  and  the  lakes  and  hills  still  give  signs.  Saint 
Patrick  was  too  good  to  exorcise  all  the  beauty  of  Ireland.  See  what 
Dr.  Shahan  says  of  the  Saint's  deiling  with  Irish  paganism,  he  found 
the  old  Irish  a  generous  people  to  whom  selfishness  was  particularly 
odious,  who  gave  the  poets  beakers  of  gold,  and  rare  weapons, 
they  were  self-sacrificing  ;  they  were  glad  to  die  for  one  another^ 
affectionate.  What  is  the  dirge  of  Lycidas  to  the  "Keening"  of 
Cuchulain  over  the  dead  body  of  Ferdiah  ?  When  we  shall  know 
pagan  Ireland  and  Christian  Ireland  through  and  through,  perhaps 
we  can  then  tell  why  there  rings  in  the  Irish  voice  a  fine  delicate, 
melancnoly.  Dr.  Shahan  calls  it  :   "the  note  of  reminiscence." 

S.  N. 
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THe  World's  Great  Poems  v.  Virgil. 

<<  I^^^HIOMPARISONS,"  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  say,  *' are 
odorous."  Moreover,  they  are  misleading-,  which  is  a 
much  more  serious  charg^e  to  bring  against  them.  It 
is  a  case  of  :  '*  worse  than  a  crime — a  blunder,"  Com- 
parisons, therefore,  between  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  to  their  respective 
merits,  that  is,  are  to  be  avoided,  though  they  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  with  all  the  cocksureness  that  distinguishes  the  literary  critic, 
wherein,  indeed,  he  surpasses  even  Lord  Macaulay,  of  whom  it  was 
said — by  one  of  his  enemies  :  '*  I  wish  I  were  as  cocksure  of  any- 
thing- as  Tom  Macaulay  is  of  everything." 

German  critics,  one  may  note,  with  that  curious  *'  contrariness  " 
— otherwise  '' cussedness " — which  distinguishes  them,  long  ago 
pronounced  ex  cathedra^  on  the  superiority  of  Homer  over  Virgil. 
And  English  critics,  during  the  first  half  of  last  century,  with  that 
fondness  for  opinions,  theological  or  other,  "  made  in  Germany," 
which  has  characterized  John  Bull  since  "gospel  light  first  dawned 
in  Bullen's  eyes,"  made  profession  of  a  similar  faith, and  anathematized 
all  and  sundry  who  should  dare  to  differ  from  them. 

However,  nous  avons  changd  tout  cela.  *'  Hans  Wurst,"  thanks 
to  Kruger  teleg-rams,  and  other  similar  trifles,  is  no  longer  beloved 
of  John  Bull,  who  has  transferred  his  ponderous  affections  from  his 
*' Teutonic  kinsmen" — less  than  kin — to  his  "natural  enemies," 
who  are  disposed  to  be  more  than  kind.  And,  as  a  result,  we  no 
onger  take  our  critical  opinions,  ready  made,  from  Germany.  Even 
in  matters  theological,  there  are  signs  that  the  pace  "  is  too  good  to 
last." 

The  reaction,  however,  so  far  as  Virgil  is  concerned,  set  in  many 
years  ago.  A  writer,  in  volume  xxiv  of  the  EncvcLopoedia  Britanmca. 
published  in  1888,  having  stated  that  "Virgil,  in  ancient  times, 
enjoyed  unquestioned  supremacy  among  Roman  poets,"  passes  on  to 
shew  how  "  the  German  mind  has  always  been  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  art  and  genius  of  Greece  than  of  Rome  or  Italy."  He  pro- 
ceeds :  "  In  the  present  day  the  effect  of  this  reaction,"  against 
German  influence,  that  is,  "shews  itself  only  in  a  juster  estimate  of 
Virgil's  relative  position  among  the  poets  of  the  world."  Com- 
parisons, in  fact,  are  ruled  out.      Each  has  his   own   place,    his   own 
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glory  ;  there  can,  surely,  be  no  rivalry  between  them.  The  rivalry, 
the  jealousy,  is  only  between  injudicious  partizans,  more  bent  on 
proving  their  own  orthodoxy  than  on  converting  those  who  differ. 

And  yet,  granting  all  this,  there  is  a  sense,  a  domain,  in  which 
comparisons  may  justly  be  made.  The  writer  already  quoted.  Pro- 
fessor Sellar,  at  a  subsequent  point  in  his  article,  admits  as  much. 
**  Virgil's  free  and  yet  idealizing  interpretation  of  the  imperial  idea  of 

Rome,"  he  writes  ** is  the  basis  of  the  monumental  greatness 

of  the -^^w^/V/ as  a  representative  poem."  That  is,  we  must  recog- 
nize clearly,  Virgil's  purpose,  Virgil's  dominant  idea,  and  the  limita- 
tions which  inevitably  result  therefrom.  It  is  a  "  nationalist  "poem, 
rather  than  a  "humanist"  one,  if  the  terms  be  admissible.  "The 
inferiority  of  the  poem  to  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey^''  Professor  Sellar 
continues,  "  as  a  direct  representation  of  human  life  is  so  unques- 
tionable, that  we  are  in  greater  danger  of  underrating  than  of  over- 
rating the  real,  though  secondary  interest  which  the  poem  possesses 
as  an  imitative  epic  of  human  action,  manners,  and  character." 

•'  Imitative  epic."  Those  two  words  are  "  significant  of  much," 
to  quote  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  Whom  did  Virgil  imitate,  whom 
should  he  imitate  but  Homer?  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were,  so 
tar  as  we  know,  the  only  epics  wherewith  he  could  possibly  be 
familiar.  Homer,  so  far  as  Virgil  was  concerned  was  first  in  the 
field  ;  though  Homer,  one  cannot  doubt,  followed  some  yet  earlier 
model.  "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  So  said  the  Wise  Man, 
deliberately,  and,  apart  from  inspiration,  it  is  literally  true.  The 
epic  deals  with  man  :  his  passions,  sufferings,  actions  :  with 
humanity.  Not  the  greatest  of  all  poets  can  create,  he  can  only  re- 
form and  use  anew  the  indestructible  material — human  nature. 

Virgil,  then,  dealt,  not  with  mankind  in  general,  but  with  man- 
kind as  fashioned,  modified,  transformed,  it  maybe,  by  the  genius  of 
Rome  ;  a  genius  whether  republican  or  imperial,  pagan  or  Christian, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  nor  shall  see  parallelled, 
except  in  Judaism.  Virgil's  epic  is  national,  as  truly  as  the  Books 
of  Kings,  or  Maccabees,  are  Hebrew.  So  that  we  return  whence  we 
set  out  :  There  cannot  be  comparison  between  him  and  Homer. 
And  this  because  Roman  human  nature  differs,  with  a  difference 
almost  past  our  comprehension  from  the  Greek,  or  Asiatic — Oriental, 
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practically, — with  which  Homer  deals.  It  is  like  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  Dante  and  Milton  ;  between  the  fervent  mediaeval 
Catholic,  and  the  equally  fervent  seventeenth  century  Socinian ; 
between  Francis  of  Assisi  and  John  Wesley. 

In  Virgil,  moreover, — and  this  is  more  to  our  present  purpose — 
we  find  a  clearer,  nobler,  more  perfect  utterance  of  that  soul  language 
which  forms  the  chief  interest  of  these  papers  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  *'  heathen  "  ;  certainly  than  in  Homer.  Newman,  who,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  age,  and  speech,  had  learned  that  universal 
tongue  '*  by  heart,"  speaks — as  Professor  Sellar  quotes  of  Virgil's 
*' single  words  and  phrases,  his  pathetic  half  lines,  giving  utterance 
as  the  voice  of  Nature,  herself,  to  that  pain  and  weariness,  yet 
hope  of  better  things,  which  is  the  experience  of  her  children  in  every 
age."  The  allusion,  here,  though  Professor  Sellar  does  not  make  it, 
is  so  evidently  to  St.  Paul's  words  as  to  make  quotation  almost 
supererogatory.  Almost,  not  quite,  seeing  that  such  scriptural 
allusions  are,  alas  !  becoming,  daily,  more  obscure,  less  easily,  less 
quickly  recognized.  This,  then,  what  Newman  had  in  mind  ;  and  in 
form  familiar  to  him  "like  a  peal  of  village  bells,  heard  long  ago,'* 
as  he  has  said.  **Forwe  know  that  every  creature  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not  only  they,  but  our- 
selves also even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 

for  ....  the  redemption  of  our  body."     [Rom.  viii,  22,  23.] 

"  The  great  epic  of  Virgil,"  says  Professor  Minto,  in  dealing 
with  tne  Age  of  Augustus,  **  the  national  epic  of  the  Roman  people, 
glorifies  the  Divine  Providence  which  founded  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ning  The  divinity  which  protects  Rome  is  the  Lord  of  heaven 

and  earth  and  all  that  is  therein.  There  is  no  God  or  Lord  like  unto 
Him.  Blessed  are  the  Romans  who  have  this  Lord  for  their  God." 
Virgil,  in  other  words,  was  one  of  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  as 
seeking  after  God  "  if  haply  they  might  find  Him."  (Acts  xvii,  27); 
of  whom  St.  l^eter,  in  his  sermon  to  Cornelius,  says  that  **  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
of  Him.  (Acts  x,  35).  Briefly,  a  Saint  of  Paganism,  one  of  those 
"souls  in  prison"  to  whom  the  Lord  of  Life,  after  His  crucifixion 
went  and  preached.  (I.  Peter  iii,  19.)  Small  wonder  that  Dante 
chose  him  for  his  guide  in  that  strange  journey  to  the  under  world. 
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A  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  translations  of  Virgil,  an  easier 
task,  in  every  way,  than  to  turn  Homer's  Greek  into  our  modern 
speech,  seeing  that  Rome  has  left  on  us — Rome  pagan  and  Rome 
Catholic — as  on  all  other  European  nations,  so  deep  an  impress  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  are  guided,  in  many  known  and  un- 
known ways,  by  her  genius  ;  consciously  or  unconsciously,  our 
speech,  our  thoughts  are  one  with  hers.  Nay,  are  hers,  not  ours. 
Two  such  translations  stand  pre-eminent,  Dryden's  and  that  of 
Scottish  Douglas.  One,  we  might  say,  Dryden's,  since  he,  surely. 
In  his  age  and  nation,  stands  where  Virgil  did  in  his,  A  lesser  age,  a 
lesser  genius,  but  a  race,  if  one  may  say  it,  only  lesser  in  so  far  as 
as  the  Roman  impress — Catholic  or  pagan — has  become  defaced  by 
time.  Yet,  to  our  love  of  Virgil  we  owe  much,  and  to  Dryden  no 
small  debt.  Could  we  but  read  our  past  as  Virgil  read  the  history 
of  Rome,  in  the  conscious  recognition  of  God's  over-ruling,  ever- 
guiding  Providence,  that  "  the  Most  High,"  as  Daniel  said,  '^ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men",  that  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people"; — we,  "upon  whom  the  ends  of  earth 
are  come,"  may  yet  escape  the  fate  of  ancient  Rome,  of  all  "the 
nations  that  forget  God." 

That,  one  fancies,  is  the  lesson  Virgil  has  to  teach;  one  difficult 
perhaps,  to  learn,  by  way  of  classwork  and  translation,  but  needing 
to  be  learned,  for  all  that,  He  looked  for  "the  Desired  of  all  Nations," 
tu  Marcellus  eris  ;  for  us,  He  has  come,  and  we  know  Him.  He  has 
work  for  our  British  Empire,  just  as  surely  as  He  had,  of  old,  for  the 
Romans.  They  did  it  unwillingly,  and  were  cast  aside,  as  useless  : 
how  shall  we  perform  the  task  that  has  fallen  to  our  share  ? 

F.  W.  G. 
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Aubrey   De   Vere's    MilcKo. 


T  may  be  asked  on  what  grounds  Aubrey  De  Vere  can  claim  a 
foremost  place  amon^  the  distinguished  writers  of  his  time  ; 
wherein  lies  the  source  of  his  influence  and  power.  We  deem 
it  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  natural  talents  found  un- 
failing sources  of  inspiration  and  sublime  models  in  that  Church 
which  gathers  within  its  fold  what  is  purest  and  lovliest  in  our 
human  nature.  De  Vere  achieves  real  success  when  he  flings  round 
his  themes  the  halo  of  Catholicity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakes- 
peare, for  nowadays  it  is  well  established  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  was 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  environment,  that  he 
was  well  grounded  in  the  dogmas  and  practice  of  our  holy  religion. 
To  substantiate  our  claims  with  respect  to  De  Vere  an  analysis  of 
the  character  of  his  best  creation,  Milcho,  will  serve.  In  thus  ven- 
turing to  show  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  spirit  on  the  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  poet  we  feel  that  we  enter  on  a  field  where  not  a 
few  reapers  have  already  put  forth  their  sickles.  Yet,  as  Macaulay 
once  remarked,  **the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the  negligent 
search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf." 

Milcho  represents  pride  and  avarice,  the  well-nigh  universal 
vices  of  this  materialistic  age  of  ours.  **  Pride  is,"  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  "aversion  to  God  from  unwillingness  to  be  subject  to  His 
rule.  When  the  soul  is  separated  from  tne  Supreme  Good  thus,  its 
disordered  affection  is  perversely  concentrated  on  the  things  of  earth, 
things  which,  corruptible  and  frail,  can  never  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
an  immortal  soul.  Hence  a  sustained  craving  or  cupidity  engender- 
ing avarice.  The  heart  becomes  exceedingly  hardened  and  iruits  of 
toil  and  care  are  hoarded  to  take  the  place  of  God  in  the  heart. 
Such  a  proud  and  an  avaricious  man  is  Milcho.  There  he  stands  like 
Macbeth,  a  haggard  shadow  against  the  hand  breath  of  pale  sky 
which  yields  but  sufficient  light  to  see  him.  He  moves  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  gloom  under  a  black,  dreary  cloud,  and  all  things  about  him 
seem  grey  and  cold.  While  in  the  majority  of  writers  we  generally 
find  that  even  the  vilest  characters  are  portrayed  so  as  to  attract 
sympathy,  and  at  times  to  win  esteem  by  the  very   wretchedness   ot 
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their  depravity,  not  so  with   DeVere's    Milcho, — Milcho  is   radically 
perverse. 

**  Good  vi^ill  !   Milcho's  good  will  ! 
Neither  to  others  or  himself  good  will 
Hath  Milcho  !     Fireless  sits  he  winter  through 
The  logs  beside  his  hearth  :  and  as  on  them 
Glimmers  the  rime,  so  glimmers  on  his  face 
The  smile.     Convert  him  !   Better  thrice  to  hang  him, 
Baptise  him  !   He  will  film  your  font  with  ice, 
The  cold  of  Milcho's  heart  has  winter  nipt 
That  glen  he  dwells  in  !     From  the  sea  it  slopes 
Unfinished,   savage,  like  some  nightmare  dream 
Raked  by  an  endless  east-wind  of  its  own. 
On  wolf's  milk  was  he  suckled,  not  on  woman's. 
To  Milcho  speed  !     Of  Milcho  claim  belief  ! 
Milcho  will  shrivel  his  small  eyes  and  say, 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  his  father's  son. 
But  clutched  by  stress  of  brain.      Old  Milcho's  God 
Is  gold." 

He  hoards  up  gold,  and  in  doing  so  does  homage  to  himself 
whose  stress  of  brain  has  gathered  it.  And  in  that  obsession  of 
selfish  pride  are  atrophied  all  the  finer  fibres  of  human  nature  :  light  is 
expelled  from  his  intellect  and  good  from  his  will.  In  his  darkened 
judgment  he  deems  every  one  like  himself,  judging  them  by  selfish 
standards.  Patrick  for  him  is  **  a  deft  sand  groper,  "  "  a  knave  who 
has  heard  ot  gold  in  river  beds."     Again  : 

**  What  better  laughter  than  when  thiet  from  thief 
Pilfers  the  pilfered  goods?     Our  Druid  thief 
Two  thousand  years  hath  milked  and  shorn  this  land 
Now  comes  the  thief  outlandish  that  with  him, 
Would  share  milk-pail  and  fleece." 

In  his  hardness  of  heart,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the  kindliest 
advances,  and  envy,  jealously,  fear  and  hatred  in  turn  dominate  him. 
As  the  Psalmist  puts  it  :  "  The  sound  of  dread  is  always  in  his  ears, 
and  where  there  is  no  peace  he  always  expecteth  thereon."  In 
Patrick's  efforts  he  sees  ; 

'*  A  plot  from  first  to  last, 

The  fraudulent  bondage,  flight  and  late  return." 
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His  ferocity  and  inhospitality  are  manifest  in  these  lines  • 

"  Shall  I  in  mine  old  age 
By  word  become  the  vassal  of  my  slave  ? 
Shall  I  not  rather  drive  him  from  my  door 
With  wolf-hounds  and  a  curse  ?     As  thus  he  stood 
He  marked  the  gifts  and  bade  men  bear  them  in, 
And  homeward  signed  the  messengers  unfed." 

With  consummate  skill  the  author  portrays  the  end  of  his  career 
in  which  indeed  the  lesson  of  the  story  is  conveyed.  The  same 
arrogance  that  cast  away  the  friendship  of  God,  makes  him  adhorred 
by  his  fellow-men  in  each  of  whom 

**  The  best  and  sweetest 
Near  him  had  ever  pined  like  stunted  growth, 
Dwarfed  by  some  glacier  nigh." 

Milcho's  pride  brings  its  own  punishment.  God  did  not  forget, 
and  in  his  loneliness  the  voice  of  conscience  speaks,  as  he  stands 
before  the  desolate  sea,  far  ebbed,  and  sad  with  sunset  all  but  gone. 

**  That  hour,  stirred  from  the  abyss,  the  sins  of  all  his  life. 
Around  him  rose  like  night — not  one  but  all — 
That  earlist  sin  that  like  a  dagger  pierced 
His  mother's  heart,  that  worst  when  summer's  drouth 
Parched  the  brown  vales  and  infants  thirsting  died, 
While  from  full  pails  he  gorged  his  swine  with  milk 
And  flung  the  rest  away." 

Milcho  refuses  the  grace  of  God  and  thenceforth  the  demon 
prompts.  And  with  brooding  on  one  thought  begins  in  his  brain 
whose  strength  was  still  his  boast,  a  flaw.  The  demon  proposes  that 
he  burn  his  belongings  to  thwart  the  greed  of  Patrick,  tor  the  reason 
that  appeals  to  his  hatred. 

**  Fustrate  thus  shall  he 

Stare  but  on  stones,  his  destined  vassal  scaped." 

Milcho  flings  the  lighted  brand  in  the  heap  of  his  possessions, 
but  when  the  treasure  of  his  life  is  a  mass  of  flame,  the  tempter 
mocks  : 

**  Thy  game  is  now  played  out. 
Henceforth  a  by-ward  art  thou — rich  in  youth, 
Self-beggared  in  old  age." 
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The  denouement  of  the  Nemesis  action  follows  :  Milcho  the 
miser  is  now  a  pauper.     Milcho  the  proud  of  life  becomes   a  suicide. 

**  With  a  wild  beast's  cry 
He  dashed  himself  into  that  terrible  flame 
And  perished  as  a  leaf." 

In  the  development  of  the  catastrophe  the  author  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  Milcho  having"  "  bound  his  own  eyes  with  a  bandage 
of  wilfhl  blindness  and  all  his  powers  with  the  iron  fetters  oi  his  own 
deliberate  will  fully  verified  in  his  conduct  his  own  words 

*'  Deceived  are  those  who  will  to  be  deceived." 


And  well  could  Patrick  from  the  depth   of   his   sorrow   laden  heart 

exclaim 

**  The  deed  is  done  ;  the  man  I  would  have  saved, 
Is  dead  because  he  willed  to  disbelieve." 

The  reprobation  of  Milcho  is  the  clothing-  in  poetic  diction  of  the 
eld  theological  truth  of  the  retribution  that  attends  the  misuse  of  the 
gift  of  liberty.  An  adequate  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  strength 
o^  treatment  is  to  bs  gained  only  by  a  perusal  of  the  poem. 

P.  1.  P.  '04. 


Consistency. 

**  Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel."  Truly  :  proculy  et  de  ulttmis 
finibus  pretium  ejus;  like  "  the  sw^eet  uses  of  adversity,"  since 
"few  by  sickness" — or  other  trouble,  one  supposes,  —  "grow 
better,"  as  holy  Thomas  ^  Kempis  says.  Possibly,  too  often,  it 
is  a  case  of  : 

■'  When  the  devil  was  sick, 
The  devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 
But  when  the  devil  grew  well, 
The  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

Cuciillus  non  factt  monachum^  which   brings  us  back,  if  you  will 
see  it  so,   to  consistency. 

'  For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently  "  ; 
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Or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  of 

"  The  thousand  natural  ills 
That  flesh  is  heir  to." 

The  physician,  in  fact,  is  loth  to  heal  himself.  Perhaps  he  dis- 
trusts his  drugs — or  himself.      Nor  does  the   engineer  enjoy  being 

**hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  whereto  the  practising  of  his  own  pre- 
cepts by  the  philosopher  bears,  often,  close  resemblance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  might  retort    by  quoting  : 

"  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  dull  the  eager  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?" 

Principles,  in  a  word,  are  one  thing  ;   practice  '*  bien  autre  chose." 
There  is,  of  course,    consistency  and   consistency.      That,  for 
instance,  oi  Lowell's  "  Gineral  C."  of  whom  it  is  said  that  : 

**  Consistency  still  was  a  part  of  his  plan, — 

He's  bin  true  to  one  party,  an'  thet  is  himself." 

A  wise  man  truly,  '*  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,"  akin, 
surely,  to  that  unjust  steward  whom  his  lord  commended  as  a 
**  dreffle  smart  nan."  But  it  is  hardly  a  jewel,  unless  it  be,  like 
adversity,  a  jewel  in  a  toad's  snout.  There  is  another  and  more 
appropriate  animal  alluded  to  by  Solomon  :  '*  Circulus  aureus  in 
narihus  sutSy''  where  '*  suts''  is  no^  ablative  plural.      (Prov.  xi,  22.) 

Again  there  is  that  "foolish  consistency"  which  Emerson 
justly  calls  "the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,"  and  adds  that  it  is 
"adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines. "^  That, 
one  fancies,  is  the  consistency  of  the  snail  who  takes  the  muddy 
cart-rut  for  the  king's  highway  ;  of  the  parochial  patriot  who 
thinks 

'*  the  rustic  cackle  of  his  burg 
The  murmur  of  the  world." 

This,  also,  is  hardly  a  jewel  ;  not  even  a  misplaced  one.  It  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  little  knowledge. 

Philosopher. 


1  Essay  on  History,  O.  V. 


OUR     PLATE. 


The  Wallace  Challenge  Cup  '83.  Dominion  Championship  Cup  '89 

Prebented  bj  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
The  Dunville  Trophy  '04.  The  Quebec  Rugby  Union  Trophy  '95. 

Bryson-Carling  Trophy  '03. 
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May  and  Mary. 

Once  more,  once  more  sweet  May  brings  Mary's  throne, 
Whereat  with  happy  hearts  we  offer  praise  and  prayer  ; 
Winter  with  cruel  hand  had  touched  our  lives  with  frost — 
Silence  !   'twas  but  a  breath  of  earth  ;   May  is  of  heaven. 
What  grief,  what  gloom  can  hide  'neath  May's  sweet  smile. 
Mother  of  all  our  race,   the  living  and  the  dead  : 
Who  sleep  are  safe  with  thee,  and  we  who  live,  rejoice. 

The  first  bright  buds  are  thine, 
Emblems  of  Hope  divine. 
Fearless  in  trust  and  Faith, 
Triumphant  over  death  ; 

They  bloom  by  turbid  floods,    . 
They  shine  in  dusky  woods. 
With  soft  voice  whispering  : 
'•  Arise,  sad  hearts,  and  sing  ! 

Cast  off  the  winding  sheet 
Of  earth's  despair,  unmeet 
For  Christians,  heirs  of  Him 
Who  from  the  caverns  dim 

Of  death,  and  the  grave's  prison, 
In  joy  and  glory  risen, 
Opens  wide  the  gates  of  bliss 
To  a  new  Paradise. 

Nor  death,  nor  parting  there 
Clouds  the  translucent  air  ; 
Nor  tears,  or  sighs  dismay, — 
All  there  are  passed  away." 

E.  C.  M.  T. 


R^eligious  Topics. 


The  First  Bishop  of  Kingston. 


'^  HE  Canadian  episcopate  have  had  many  remarkable  men 
amongst  their  number  and  their  history  offers  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  Do- 
minion. Not  the  least  eminent  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alex- 
ander MacDonald,  first  bishop  of  Regiopolis  or  King- 
ston. 

He  was  born  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Ness,  Scotland 
and  began  a  career,  which  was  marked  by  many  vicissi- 
tudes, when  he  was  sent  to  the  Scotch  colleges  of  Paris  and  Valla- 
dolid.  While  at  the  former  seminary,  he  became  a  witness  of  many 
of  those  tragic  scenes,  of  horror  and  carnage,  which  marked  the 
French  Revolution.  At  one  time,  he  was  seized,  and  with  several 
companions  forced  towards  a  liberty  pole,  to  poin  in  the  Carmagnole 
and  wear  a  liberty  cap.     He  escaped  by  feigning  lameness. 

From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  at  the  famous  college 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Valladolid  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
He  returned  to  his  native  Highlands,  and  labored  strenuously 
amongst  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  suffering  much  for  their 
Catholic  profession.  When  numbers  of  them  were  ejected  from  their 
humble  farms,  the  energetic  young  priest,  accompanied  them  to 
Glasgow  and,  despite  the  odium  which  still  rested  upon  every  Ca- 
tholic priest  since  the  virulent  outbreat  of  fanaticism  resulting  in  the 
Gorden  Riots,  he  championed  their  rights  and  obtained  for  them 
employment  from  the  Glasgow  manufacturers. 

There  was  an  urgent  call  to  arms  throughout  Great  Britain 
at  that  time.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  still  fresh 
in  men's  minds,  and  though  they  had,  after  all,  surpassed  but  little 
the  sufferings  which  the  British  Catholics  had  had  to  endure,  during 
the  long  martyrdown  of  the  penal  times,  they  occasioned  an  al- 
most superstitious  terror  in  England.  The  rumored  invasion  of 
the  French  was  on  every  tongue. 

Father  MacDonald  foreseeing  a  grave  peril  which  might  menace 
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the  faith  of  his  Highlanders,  should  they  be  separated  and  drafted 
in  Protestant  regiments,  and  animated,  moreover,  by  a  truly  patriotic 
spirit,  organized  his  men  Into  a  splendid  corps,  know  as  the  Glen- 
garry Fencibles  and  himself  acted  as  their  chaplain.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  this  was  the  first  Catholic  regiment  since  the  Refor- 
mation. When  the  war  scares  had  subsided,  the  regiment  was  dis- 
banded and  the  zealous  priest  obtained  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
a  grant  of  land  in  Upper  Canada.  He  resolved  to  transport  there 
his  sturdy  flock,  that  in  that  land  of  promise  beyond  the  Western 
wave,  they  might  find,  at  last,  the  peace  and  prosperity  denied  to 
them  In  their  own.  He  founded  therefore,  that  settlement,  which 
has  since  become  so  familiar  to  Canadians  as  Glengarry.  And 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1804,  a  century  ago,  it  has  remained 
staunch  and  true  to  that  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints".  The 
name  of  Glengarry  Is  almost  synonomous  w'th  Catholicity.  It  is 
a  spot  of  peculiar  interest,  too  little  known,  indeed,  circled  round 
with  a  mass  of  legendary  lore,  of  primitive  customs,  the  hardy, 
simple  life  of  its  devellers,  beautified  by  that  Cathol'c  spirit  in  its 
full  simplicity  and  piety,  which  they  have  preserved  intact,  in  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  province. 

For  twenty-five  years,  their  founder  and  true  apostle,  labored 
amongst  them.  But  his  zeal  did  not  end  there.  He  discovered  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  region,  which  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
there  were  but  two  priests,  and  one  of  these  a  Frenchman,  know- 
ing scarcely  any  English.  He  also  became  aware  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Catholics,  many  of  them  Irish,  scattered  through- 
out that  vast  tract  of  country,  between  the  borders  of  Quebec  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

He  took  upon  himself,  the  charge  of  this  scattered  flock  and 
by  almost  herculean  labors,  extended  to  them  his  ministry.  No 
obstacles  deterred  him.  He  braved  the  fierce  storms  of  winter,  the 
polar  cold,  the  barren  Ice-fields;  while  the  spring  floods  and  the 
summer  heat  were  equally  Indifferent.  He  cared  little  for  roads  or 
bridges,  a  bark  canoe,  to  be  carried  at  the  portage,  a  forest  path, 
however  trackless,  served  to  speed  him  on  his  way.  Administering 
sacraments,  saying  Mass,  consoling  the  dying,  instructing  the  Igno- 
rant, exhorting  the  erring,   so  sped  those  fruitful  years. 

He  followed  the  shantyman,  the  voyageur,  the  pioneers,  in  their 
adventurous  course   and  celebrated   the   Holy   Sacrifice   in   hitherto 
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inaccessible  spots.  In  all  those  wilds,  his  name  was  held  in  bene- 
diction. Nor  did  he  neglect  his  own  people.  He  built  a  church  and 
school  for  them,  he  secured  their  civil  rights  by  legal  tenure  and 
acted,  as  he  had  always  done,  as  their  father,  their  law-giver,  their 
best  and  truest  friend.  The  hearts  of  his  people  turned  to  him,  with 
all  the  faith  and  lealty  of  their  truly  noble  race. 

At  that  time,  here  was  but  one  Catholic  bishop  in  British  North 
America,  Mgr  Plessis  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec.  He  appointed 
Father  MacDonald  as  his  vicar  general  and  finally  as  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic or  coadjutor  for  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada.  Many  difficulties 
were  put  in  the  way  of  this  appointment  by  the  English  Government, 
but  the  sturdy  Highlander  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  obstacles  of 
that  nature.  He  crossed  the  seas,  an  arduous  undertaking  in 
those  days,  more  than  once,  and  held  conferences  with  the  colonial 
office  in  the  interests  of  his  charge  and  particularly  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Kingston.  This,  again,  was  bitterly  opposed, 
but  neverthless,  the  new  prelate  once  inducted  into  that  office,  con- 
tinued to  discharge  its  onerous  duties,  with  his  characteristic  energy 
and  efficiency  till  his  death. 

His  first  care  was  to  multiply  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of 
priests.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Great  Britain,  he  brought  thence, 
Father  Peter  MacDonald,  who  became  not  only  his  vicar-general, 
but  veritably  his  second  self.  With  his  aid,  he  founded  St.  Ra- 
phael's Seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  which  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  his  diocese  and  of  the  country.  He 
next  laid  the  foundations,  in  the  nth  June,  1838,  of  the  college  of 
Regiopolis,  for  ordinary  students,  for  education  was  specially  dear 
to  this  enlightened  pastor,  as,  indeed,  it  ever  has  been  to  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  episcopate.  The  bishop  promoted  it  by  -  every 
means  in  his  power.  He  made  it  a  practice,  moreover,  to  disse- 
minate amongst  his  flocks,  such  books  as  would  be  a  sure  safe- 
guard against  ignorance. 

When  the  troubles  of  1837  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Bishop  MacDonald  stood  staunch  and  firm  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment, restraining  his  people  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
struggle.  Not  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  grievances, 
and  loudly  proclaimed  this  belief.  But  it  was  his  firm  conviction, 
that  the  righting  of  any  wrong  could  be  obtained  by  constitutional 
agitation  and  wihout  having  recourse  to  bloodshed. 
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During  Bishop  MacDonald's  chief  pastoral,  religion  pro- 
gressed marvellously,  in  all  those  regions,  where  scarcely  its  seed 
had  seen  sowed.  On  the  occasion  of  Mgr  Plessis'  first  pastoral 
visit,  there  were  colonies  of  Catholics  at  Glengarry,  Sandwich  and 
Kingston — a  handful  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Catholics  with  but  two 
churches,  St.  Peter  on  the  Thames  and  Maiden  which  lay  on  the 
very  verge  of  civilization,  and  as  has  been  seen,  but  two  priests. 
Two  other  French  priests  had  even  then,  proceeded  to  the  North 
West  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  Catholicity  of  that  exten- 
sive region.  In  the  course  of  that  quarter  century,  churches  and 
schools  had  sprung  up,  priests  were  multiplied  and  corner-stone 
had  been  laid  of  the  splendid  Cathedral  of  Kingston. 

The  noble  Highland  bishop,  lingered  on  amongst  his  devoted 
children,  to  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood.  Shortly 
after  he  was  called  to  the  eternal  jubilee,  bringing  with  him  the 
garnered  sheaves  of  a  richly  fruitful  life.  But  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  labored,  his  name  shall.be  **in  praise  forever, 
throughout  the  generations." 

A.  T.  S. 


IHe  Reviewer's  Corner. 


JdooiS^  JveVieW, 


HuRRELL  Froude,  by  Louise  Imog'ene  Guiney.  Methuen  <5r»  Co., 
London^  Eng. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  books  on  that  very  interesting  group 
of  men  who,  with  William  George  Ward  and  John  Henry  Newman 
as  leaders,  created  such  a  sensation  at  Oxford  as  shook  Anglicanism 
from  its  foundations  and  left  it  a  bewildered,  divided  system.  This 
latest  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  a  com- 
pilation, cleverly  and  lovingly  made  ;  the  author  has  long  since 
proved  her  right  of  way  among  the  elite  of  letters. 

No  one  who  has  given  the  Tractarian  Movement  studious  at^^en- 
tion  will  wonder  at  Hurrell  compelling  a  biography,  though  he  died 
very  soon  after  the  agitation  began  (1836)  and  did  not,  like  New- 
man, who  loved  him  so,  see  his  way  out  of  the  Anglican  into  the 
'*  Roman  Church."  This  work  is  largely  autobiographical,  though 
none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  The  Newman  Corres- 
pondence, edited  by  the  Mozleys,  shows  how  close  were  the  heart  as 
well  as  soul  ties  that  held  these  men  together.  Newman  speaks 
most  lovingly  of  "  dear  Froude"  in  his  letters  to  Keble  and  others. 
They  all  looked  upon  his  early  death  as  a  real  loss  to  the  cause  of  a 
**  reformed  church."  He,  like  Newman,  was  very  sincere  in  his  en- 
deavors to  lead  the  church  he  loved  back  to  '*  the  Catholic  ethos  lost 
in  the  sixteenth  century."  All  these  agitators  claim  our  closest 
attention,  so  earnest  and  honest  were  they  in  their  attempt  to  prove 
the  Church  of  England  a  living  branch,  never  really  cut  off.  Hurrell 
Froude  and  Keble  puzzle  us  as  to  their  going  the  full  length  of  the 
consequence  of  Tract  go.  Froud  died,  Keble  held  back.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  Froude  would  have  trusted  the  "  Kindly  Light" 
that  led  Newman  and  so  many  others  out  of  the  ''  encircling  gloom." 
He  would  have  found  his  dream  of  a  *' new  Ecclesia  Anglicana^'' 
come  true  in  the  venerable  and  unalterable  Mater  Ecclesia^  that  gave 
peace  to  the  other  seekers,  who  were   set   free  once  they  could  con- 
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scientiously  say,  "  After  all,  Rome  is  right."  The  story  of  this  life 
makes  fascinating-  reading  ;  one  yields  easily  to  the  charm  of  the 
subject,  and  one  is  wistfully  regretful  his  race  should  have  been  so 
short,  especially  alter  one  has  heard  Newman  acknowledge  his  debt 
to  him  :  '*  He  taught  me  to  look  with  admiration  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  bame  degree  to  dislike  the  Reformation. 
He  fixed  deep  in  my  heart  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  he  led  me  gradually  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  second  half, 
which  is  largely  made  up  of  estimates  of  Hurrell  Froude.  Those 
who  speak  represent  widely  different  standards  of  appreciation  of  the 
"  Romanizing  tendency  of  the  Oxford  Movement."  His  brother, 
Anthony,  is  surely  wide  apart.  Some  01  the  others  who  speak  of 
this  early  lost  one  are  :  Wiseman,  Newman,  the  Mozleys,  Hutton, 
Church  and  Keble. 

Miss  Guiney  should  continue  this  Oxford  course  and  tell  us 
about  the  movers  who,  till  now,  have  been  merely  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  venture. 

S.  N. 

**  Julia,"  by  Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson.     Longmans  &  Co. 

Within  the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle  has  been  laid  the  plot  of 
almost  countless  tales  of  love  or  war,  or  both  combined,  and  when- 
ever the  author  has  drawn  on  the  real  life  of  its  natives  for  material 
and  placed  it  before  us  in  a  pleasing  manner,  we  have  been  either 
charmed,  amused,  grieved  or  indignant  by  turns,  or  have  felt  a 
strange  mixture  of  all  such  feelings.  Charmed  indeed  we  often  are, 
especially  when  the  author  portrays  faithfully  the  true-hearted, 
sympathetic  Irish,  amid  their  own  surroundings  be  they  never  so 
humble. 

But  in  Catherine  Tynan's  new  novel  "Julia,"  we  find  a  rather 
unusual  style  of  purely  Irish  novel.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been 
to  having  the  Irish  tenantry  portrayed  as  wretched,  poverty-stricken, 
uneducated  and  often  very  superstitious,  either  through  lack  of 
education  or  the  author's  mistaken  idea  that  the  prevailing  form  of 
religion  fosters  that  element  in  their  nature,  we  turn,  upon  closing 
this  book,  with  a  more  cheerful  mind,  and  a  sense  of  having  watched 
from  a  comfortable  corner,   a  very   human,   well-staged  little  drama 
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which  had  for  its  setting-  a  charming  rural  nook  in  that  most  interest- 
ing of  all  sea-girt  lands. 

Although  one  sees  at  the  beginning  just  where  the  hero  and 
heroine  must  surely  arrive  in  the  end.  yet  there  are  so  many  interest- 
ing minor  characters,  in  themselves  just  as  interesting  as  the  princi- 
pals in  the  drama,  that  one's  attention  never  flags  until  the  last  page 
is  rather  unexpectedly  reached,  and  the  last  line  read,  which  leaves 
us  wondering,  among  things,  what  became  of  Joe  Quinlan — did  he 
reform,  and  become  a  great  man  among  his  fellows,  or  did  he  take 
to  drink  to  drown  his  grief  when  his  love  affair  went  awry  ?  It  also 
shows  us  a  very  desirable  phase  of  English  character  in  Jim  Dacre^ 
who  figures  quite  prominently  through  the  story. 

The  writer  has  a  happy  knack  of  passing  over  all  the  unpleasant 

features  of  the  Irish  rural  life,  giving  us  only  what  i«;  best  and  most 

acceptable  to  our  way  of  thinking  in  this  free  land.    If  her  characters 

are  sometimes  a  little  too  perfect  to   be   entirely   true   to    life,    and  if 

there  has  been  less  of  a  display  of  the  wit  and  the   temper   which   is 

supposed  to  belong  to  true  Irishmen,  we  can  forgive  the  omissions, 

for  we  have  before  us  an  ideal  book  for  the  brain-weary.    Instructive 

it  is,  if  we   are   to   believe  that  tenants  are  always  in  as  comfortable 

surroundings  and  as  enlightened  as   were  the   O'Kavanagh's  of  the 

Keep.      Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the   Irish   rural 

class  will  all  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  ideal  life  that  they  are  portrayed  as 

having,  and  that  the  undesirable  elements  of  the  Irish  life  will  be  as 

carefully  and  successfully  eliminated  as  they  are  in  Catherine  Tynan's 

novel  *•  Julia." 

J.   McM. 


v£4n\ot>9  ti>e  ^llagajit^eSt 


The  May  number  of  Truths  (Nazareth,  N.C.)  has  a  leader  of 
special  significance  in  these  times  of  wearisome  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  relation  of  church  and  state.  The  Rev.  Lucian  Johnston  un- 
der the  heading;  "Church  Unity  and  the  Papacy,"  throws  some 
strong  '  white  light'  on  some  of  the  blurred  pages  of  modern  history. 
The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  desirous  the  church  has  always 
been  to  make  all  possible  concessions  to  obtain  unity — while  at  the 
same  time,  showing  how  hopeless  is  the  endeavour  to  wrench   from 
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Rome  the  sacrifice  of  any  fundamental  principle,  and  how  -'the 
Papacy  must  be  our  basis  for  any  negfotiations  looking-  towards 
unity."  The  writer  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  careful  study  of 
church  history,  on  the  part  of  all  honest  peace-makers.  Then  he 
makes  a  closer  review  of  the  period  known  as  that  of  the  Great 
Western  schism,  showing-  how  Philip  IV  of  France,  in  the  14th 
century  led  in  the  breaking  up  of  Christendom  as  realized  in  the 
i6th.  The  latter  part  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
State  in  America.  Father  Johnston  says:  '*The  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  so  far  beyond  the  intention  of  its  author  that  it  is  being 
extended  even  into  the  domain  of  religion.  Why,  for  instance,  is  the 
reproach  of  foreigners  so  constantly  flung  at  us,  but  because  we 
recognize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  an  Italian  ?  "  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  the  old  governments  to  nationalize  the  church  is  the 
main  cause  of  a  broken  Christendom,  and  this  writer  says  some  fear- 
lessly strong  things  as  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be  called 
a  Christian  state.  Though  he  declares  that  the  name  of  Christianity 
is  everywhere,  "  It  permeates  our  legislature  almost  unconsciously* 
our  social  relations  are  determined  by  it,  it  is  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
and,  though  the  name  of  Christ  be  never  mentioned,  even  prohibited* 
nevertheless  would  this  nation  still  be  Christian  to 'ts  heart  of  hearts." 
It  is  not  fair  to  that  timely  study  to  cut  it  up — it  should  be  reproduced 
in  full.  So  terse  is  the  argument,  so  strongly  does  the  personality  of 
the  writer  impress  it  ;  he  seems  anxious  lest  his  criticism  of  national- 
ism be  interpreted  in  a  hostile  sense,  he  declares  nothing  is  farther 
from  his  intentions,  his  object  being  '*  to  show  that  nationalism, 
though  good  in  its  proper  sphere,  has  no  place  in  spiritual  matters  ,* 
that  when  it  does  attempt  to  enter  it  is  a  cause  of  schism  "  ;  he  con- 
trasts the  Papacy  with  nationalism  merely  to  show  that  when 
nationalism,  by  over-stepping  its  proper  limits,  became  a  foe  to  the 
unity  of  the  church,  it  naturally  became  a  foe  ot  the  Papacy,  which  is 
the  concrete  expression  of  that  unity. 

S.   N. 

The  Canadian  Month  for  May  presents  a  splendid  review  of  the 
situation  in  Ireland,  by  W.  F.  P.  Stockley.  In  a  series  of  erudite 
paragraphs  he  portrays  the  vast  meaning  of  the  movement  that  is 
taking  such  an  astonishing  hold  on  masses   and   classes,    the   move- 
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ment  of  the  Gaelic  league.      *'  Scarce  a  week   passes,    but  a  book  is 

out  in  Gaelic    There  are  more  books  published  now  in  Ireland 

in  a  year  than  some  time  since  in  thirty  years." 

The  Gaelic  League's  official  notice  of  its  raison  (Velre  is  :  — 

*'  The  Irish  languag-e  is  the  most  distinctive  mark  of  our  nationality  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  g^enerating-  and  maintaining"  true  Catholic  sentiment.  It 
^s  a  powerful  lever  in  the  present  industrial  revival.  The  study  of  the  languag'e 
produces  a  thoroug-hly  Irish  feeling-  which  influences  the  action  of  Gaelic  leaguers 
even  in  ordinary  matters  of  business.  Leag^uers  will  support  none  but  Irish  manu- 
facture. Hence  the  language  bears  effectively  on  practical  affairs,  and  is  an 
important  national  asset  from  the  material  stand  point.  The  Gaelic  League  is 
developing-  in  the  Irish  people  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  self-reliance.  It  is  concen- 
trating- their  tnoughts  and  energies  on  their  own  country  and  native  interests.  I^ 
encourages  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  thereby  help  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
By  awakening  in  the  people  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country  and  endeavouring  to 
create  employment  for  them  at  home  and  encouraging-  the  revival  of  native  pas- 
times and  amusements,  it  is  helpful  to  stop  emigration." 

Speaking  of  the  days  in  which  '  seonin '  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant,  the  writer  says  :  *'  No  wonder  that  in  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  time-table,  the  only  three  Irt'sk  pictures  for  this  people  are 
(i)  The  Battle  ol  the  Boyne  obelisk  ;  (2)  Nelson's  Pillar,  Dublin  ; 
(3)  The  Prince  Albert  Memorial,  Belfast.  Think  of  what  is  really 
Irish  in  all  that  district  of  St.    Patrick's    See   and  of   St.    Lawrence 

O'Tuathal's remains  of  the   period    of  Christian    Ireland   before 

the  Normans,   and    then   the   Normans'   cathedrals   and   abbeys  and 

castles  ;  not  to  speak  of  Drogheda's  wonder  caves  in  the  dim  past ;  o^ 

f 
Tara  not  far  off  the  hne  listening  to  harpers  or  to  O'Connell  ;  or  o' 

the  white  memorials  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  O'Connell  him- 
self, to  Grattan,  to  Burke.  "  Why  should  young  Irish  people  think 
Cashel  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the  Edwards,  King  of  England, 
being  crowned  there." 

The  "come  down  "  of  the  Postal  authorities  in  the  question  of 
delivery  of  Gaelic-directed  letters,  marks  the  growing  power  of  a 
movement  that  looks  to  American  sympathizers  for  the  help  of  their 
influence  and  public  opinion.  President  Roosevelt's  speech  to  the 
*  Friendly  Sons  '  in  New  York,  this  year,  left  no  doubts  as  to  his 
views  on  the  movement. 
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The  Niagara  Rainbow  from  Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  comes  to  us  only  four  times  a  year,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
ot  our  quarterly  exchanges.  Its  advent,  although  so  seldom,  is 
always  awaited  with  pleasure.  The  April  number  of  the  Rainbow 
contains  a  large  amount  ol  well-written  and  very  readable  matter, 
among  which  '*  Island  Reveries,"  a  series  of  commentaries  on  various 
subjects,  deserve  special  notice  for  its  clever  composition  and  valu- 
able comments  on  questions  of  present  day  interest.  The  number  is 
interspersed  with  several  full-page  illustrations  on  religious  topics 
that  are  very  attractive  and  of  real  aesthetic  value. 

A  constant,  and  at  the  same  time  most  welcome,  visitor  to  our 
sanctum  is  our  friend  Ihe  Bee^  from  St.  Jerome's  College,  Berlin, 
Ont.  ;  and  in  the  uniform  standard  of  excellence  which  it  maintains 
throughout  the  year  it  is  no  less  constant  than  in  the  regularity  of 
its  arrival.  Although  it  never  strives  to  much  pretension  as  to 
originality  of  composition,  yet  there  is  always  much  interesting  read- 
ing to  be  found  in  The  Bee. 

In  the  Manitoba  College  Journal  there  has  been  appearmg 
monthly  a  series  of  studies  on  '*John  Henry  Newman."  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  an  article  which  deals  with  anything  pertaining 
to  the  life  or  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  we  are  doubly 
pleased  with  the  series  of  articles  in  question,  for  on  the  whole  we 
found  them  eminently  fair.  A  perusal  of  these  studies  would  give  a 
person  a  fairly  general  idea  of  the  progressions  by  which  the  great 
Cardinal  was  led  to  join  the  Catholic  Church.  We  find  it  hard  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  a  man  who  has  apparently  made  such  a 
study  of  the  life  of  Newman  as  this  writer  in  our  Manitoba  exchange 
could  have  arrived  at  such  conclusions  as  he  draws  in  his  final  instal- 
ment in  the  March  number.  Certainly  any  person  who,  after  a  study 
of  Newman's  life,  and  especially  of  his  work,  the  Apologia^  makes 
charges  the  writer  of  that  book  with  insincerity  leaves  himself 
seriously  open  to  the  same  indictment. 

From  tar-off  California  we  monthly  receive  the  Collegian^  the 
organ  of  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  The 
April  number  contains  among  other  things,  an  able  and  well-com- 
posed essay  on  **  Modern  Thought,"  an  interesting  story  entitled 
"  The  Incidents  of  a  Day,"  and  some  fairly  good  verse.  The 
editorials  of  the  Collegian  we  have  always  found  well-written  and  on 
timely  subjects 
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The    Catholic    Union  and   Times   has   the   following  on    '*  Irish 
Politeness  "  : 

''The  French  have  always  been  considered  nationally  and  in- 
dividually as  the  patterns  of  courtesy,  and,  within  certain  bounds, 
they  have  fairly  won  that  enviable  pre-eminence.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  Irish  are  the  equals  if  not  the  superiors  of  their 
Gallic  cousins,  in  the  charming  characteristic  of  politeness.  Courtesy 
may  be  defined  as  the  sparkle  in  the  wine,  the  delightful  effervescence 
of  sound  and  generows  spirit.  This  in  a  very  high  degree  is  found 
in  the  national  make  up  of  the  French.  They  are  brave,  gentle, 
tender,  considerate,  chivalrous — in  a  word,  all  that  goes  to  constitute 
a  courteous  and  graceful  personality  ;  but  in  each  and  everyone  of 
these  points  they  are  not  a  whit  more  pronounced  than  are  their 
kin  beyond  the  channel.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  Irish  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  French.  The  politeness  of  the  former  is 
spontaneous,  impulsive,  unstudied  and  unselfish,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  there  is  always  the  self-consciousness  of  a  graceful  action 
gracefully  performed. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful,  on  the  other  hand,  than  the 
exquisite  bloom  and  freshness  of  Irish  courtesy  and  compliment?  Of 
that  race  it  may  be  truly  said  that  its  worthy  representatives  from 
the  highest  to  the  humblest  individuals  never  wantonly  have  injured  a 
human  being  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  of  God's  creatures.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  brutes  and  boors  in  every  nationality  ;  but  taking  the 
Irish  all  in  all,  they  are  uniformly  a  kind-hearted,  gentle  people, 
whose  first  impulse  is  to  be  happy  themselves  and  make  others  like- 
wise. Quick  to  resent  insult  or  redress  wrong,  they  can  fight  like 
lions  for  their  honor  or  their  rights,  but  their  very  sentiveness  they 
display  in  defence  of  their  own  feelings,  renders  them  thoughtful  and 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  their  fellows. 

The  truest  politeness  springs  from  a  kindly  disposition,  and  in 
this  possession  the  Irish  are  the  superiors  of  the  world.  Out  of  a 
gentle  heart  naught  but  gentleness  can  naturally  come,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  native  tact,  grace  and  beauty  which  distinguishes  the 
compliments  and  repartee  even  amongst  the  poorest  and  humblest  of 
Ireland's  children.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  the  advant- 
ages of  success,  culture  and  forture,  the  perfect  flower  of  Irish  char- 
acter is  almost  invariably  seen — so  much  so  indeed  that  as  the 
proverb  goes,  '*  An  Irish  gentleman  is  the  finest  gentleman  in  the 
world." 
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ORA  PRO  NOBIS. 

Many  a  student  who  read  of  the  sad  catastrophe  at  St.  Genevieve 
must  have  seen  in  it  what  might  have  been  with  us,  had  our  fire 
started  at  any  other  time.  Our  disaster, as  we  remember  well,  happened 
during-  the  Octave  of  the  principal  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
we  were  praying  to  her.  At  the  installation  of  the  statue  in  the  new 
building,  the  President's  allusion  to  the  protection  of  Mary  needed 
no  commentary  ! 

BRAIN   FAG. 

It  would  appear  that  to  develop  **  brawn  and  grey  matter, 
especially  the  latter,"  is  the  mission  of  the  up-to-date  college. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  convention  that  this  number  is  to  be 
distinctly  athletic,  we   desire   to   accentuate  the   *  especially '   in  the 
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above.  But  be  wary  !  Over  exertion  in  the  development  of  grey 
matter,  commonly  known  as  '  plugging- '  is  liable  to  produce  a 
reaction  of  tired  feeling  just  as  physical  overtraining  engenders 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Steady  boys,  start  the  review  early  and 
anticipate  the  rush.  Do  not  rely  on  cramming  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  brain  fag. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  WE'LL  HOLD. 

•'  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  an  University,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws,"  spake  the  sanctum  poet  quiie  sententiously  as  is  his 
wont.  **  Rather  let  us  collect  the  songs  we  have,"  rejoined  the  more 
practical  sporting  editor.  "And  let  us  make  a  silver  collection  to 
defray  the  expense  of  publishing  them  in  book  form,"  added  the 
intensely  practical  managing  editor.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  the  battle  hymns  of  belligerent  ages  past 
be  without  delay  crystallized  in  print  *  lest  we  forget.' 


THE  GROWING  TIME. 

An  evidence  of  the  rapid  strides  Canada  is  making  towards  a 
full  consciousness  of  its  own  importance  is  the  growth  of  a  distinctly. 
Canadian  magazine  literature.  We  have  looked  long  enough  to  the 
States  for  our  mental  pabulum  and  literary  recreation.  The  Can- 
adian Magazine  and  Canada  First  are  bidding  for  the  patronage 
hitherto  given  to  foreign  monthlies  that  burden  our  bookstalls. 
Out-door  Canada^  is  a  new-fledged  venture  along  the  lines  of  Outings 
the  well  known  sportsman's  vade  mecum,  destined  to  succeed,  we 
think,  just  because  Canada  is  the  very  best  sporting  country  in  the 
world,  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  recreation  ground  of  a  continent. 


PASTURES    NEW. 

To  the  University  of  Ottawa  Athletic  Association  the  Review 
tenders  its  sincere  congratulations  on  their  decision  to  enter  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Ruby  Union,  and  for  divers  reasons.  Not  the  least 
benefit  accruing  from  the  change  is  the  forging  of  a  new  link  to  bind 
together,   even  as  our  Debating   Unions  or    scholarly    competitions 
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competitions  cannot  do,  the  principal  academic  institutions  of  our 
common  patrimony.  The  teams  of  the  future  shall  be  all  the  more 
representative  and  the  regular  practices  more  thoroughly  and  en- 
thusiastically an  undergraduate  function,  We  are  admittedly  handi- 
capped by  the  exclusion  of  skilled  graduates  who  have  been  so  loyal, 
pitted  as  we  are  against  organizations  that  recruit  from  multiple 
faculties  and  post  graduate  courses.  But  the  die  is  cast.  Noblesse 
oblige^  and  we  are  out  for  the  cup.  We  shall  be  slow  to  forget 
the  strenuous  days  of  'town  and  gown.'  Is  there  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  free-for-all  Dominion  championship -^ 


EVANGEL  OF  PEACE. 

The  final  reconciliation  of  Chile  and  Argentina  is  due  to  the 
direct  inteivention  of  the  Church  and  the  kindly  offices  of  Edward 
the  peacemaker.  A  colossal  statute  of  Christ  made  of  bronze  from 
molten  cannon  has  been  erected  on  the  frontier,  high  amid  the  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  to  the  eternal  peace.  At  the  base  of  the  monument  is 
inscribed  :  *'  Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than 
Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the  peace,  which  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer  they  have  sworn  to  maintain."  Steps  have  since  been 
taken  towards  the  settlement  of  outstanding  disputes  between  Brazil, 
Bolivia  and  Chile,  and  everything  points  to  a  day  of  solidarity  in  the 
great.  Catholic,  southern  continent — a  day,  when  the  epigram  of 
Wendell  Philipps  :  ''that  South  American  republics  fall  to  pieces 
before  you  can  daguerrotype  the  crumbling  fragments,"  will  no 
longer  have  the  semblance  of  a  truism. 


''OVERHEARD." 

Anent  the  editorials  in  the  Toronto  News,  comparing  the 
Separate  School  question  in  England  with  that  in  Canada,  the 
dialogue  below  goes  to  show  that  the  Nonconformists  have  not 
created  a  scare  any  more  than  our  Toronto  Orangemen. 

{From  the  Catholic  Times  of  Liverpool. ) 
First  British  Working-  Man  :    Sye,  Bill,  Dr.  Clifford  won't  loike  this  ere  job 
(building-  a  Catholic  School). 

Second  British  Working  Man  :   Not  loikely. 
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First  W.  :  Seems  to  me  the  R'm'n  Caathlics  don't  tike  the  Doctor  werry 
serious.  'Ere  is  Feyther  Kirey  a-buildin'  a  big-  new  school  same  as  'e  never  eerd 
tell  o'  the  bloomin'  Doctor. 

Second  W.  :  Dr.  Clifford,  'e  gases  sumfing  triful.      But  'e  haint  tiken  serous 
by  'ardl}'  nobody.     They  was  a  talkin'  'bout  'im  hin   the   Bull   and  Magpie   las' 
night.     Me  an'  Patsey  Maher  was  there.     You   knows   Patsey.     'E   is  a   great 
Rad'cal  an'  'Ome  Ruler  is  Patsey.     'E  an'  Pete  Smith  'ad  the  'ell  o'  a  hargyment 
bout  Dr.  Clifford  an'  wot  they  calls  passive   sistance   an'  nominational   schools. 
"  Hi  sye,"  says  Patsey,  says  'e,  "  it  haint  natural  to  bring  the  kids  hup   without 
no  reeligious    lessons.      Hi   ham  surprised,"   says   'e,    "that   hany  meenister  o' 
reeligion  would  ^o  in  fur  the  loike."     '*  'Old  'ard,"  says  Pete  Smith,   "  old    'ard  ; 
you  are  travellin'  from  the  point,"  says  'e.      "  Hi  ain't  no  passive  sister,"  says  'e. 
"But  Hi  sye  as  the  'ome  is  the  plice   for  reeligious  'teachin'."     "The    'ome?" 
says  Patsey.      "An'  who  'ud  give  the  teachin'  in  the  'ome?"   says  'e.      "  'Tain't 
the  feyther,  tired  out  hafter  'is  d'ys  work.     An'  supposin'  she  'ad  the   knowledge 
'erself,  wich  she  never  'as,  could  the  poor  muvver,  wiv  hall  'er  washin'  an'  cookin' 
and  sewin'  an'  scrubbin',  'ave  the  time  an'  the  will  to  give   reeligious  teachin'  ? 
Unnatural  is  wot  Hi  calls  it,"  says  Patsey.      "But  there's  the   Sunday  school,'' 
Pete.      "  Trew,"  says  Patsey  ;   "  but  the  Sunday  school  hain't  honly  once  a  week. 
Wot's  the  good  o'  once  a  week  hinstruction?     No  Christian  man  will  'old,"  says 
'e,   "  that  reeligion  should  be  made  so  light  hof  hin  heducatin'  the  young.      Hand 
Hengland  is  a  Christian  country."     "  Well,"  says  Pete,    "  Hi  shouldn't  mind  the 
Bible  bein' taught,"  sez 'e,   "but   I  hobject   to   nominational   teachin'.     Hall  the 
trouble  comes  frough  this    nominational    teachin',"     "Hi    beg    to    differ,"    says 
Patsey.      "  Nominational  teachin'  is  the  one  thing  to  put  han  hend  to  hall  trouble. 
B'lieve  me,  till  nominational  heducation  his  hagreed  on,"  sez  he,  "  there  is  bound 
to  be  trouble.     There  hain't  no  raal  reason,"  sez  'e,    "  wy  nominational  teachin' 
should  not  be  hagreed  hupon.      Dr.    Clifford    makes    a    great  misbike,"  says  'e, 
"hit'  'e  finks  'is  game  will  settle  the  question  while    Hengland    is    a  Christian 
country  or  hafter." 

An'  they  went  on  hargying  terrible  till  closin'-up  time.  An'  they  hended  has 
they  begun,  Patsey  for  nominational  schools  and  Pete  agin  'm.  Hi  ham  no 
scholar,  but  hit  do  seem  unnatural  not  to  give  the  kids  proper  reeligious  teachin' 
hin  the  schools,  specially  has  hit  can  be  done  wivout  hinterferin'  with  ABC  and 
the  bother  hordinary  teachin'.  Hanyhow,  the  Caatholics  be  very  serious  'bout 
the  matter,  han'  heightv  Hirish  members  o'  Parlment  han'  'undreds  o'  Henglish 
members  'olds  wiv  nominational  heducation.  Han'  the  muvvers  o'  the  country 
olds  wiv  hit.  So  Feyther  Kirey  can  run  hup  'is  buildin'  wivout  fear  o'  conse- 
quences from  Dr.  Clifford  for  hany  bother  doctor. 
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AtHletics. 

THe  Role  of  Ottawa  College 

In  Making  Ottawa  the  Sporting  Capital  of  Canada. 

[TTAWA  has  now  the  honor  of  being  called  the  Sporting 
Capital  of  Canada,  and  that  title  our  city  really 
deserves,  for  no  other  city  in  tne  Dominion  can  show 
such  a  record  of  championships  or  such  a  list  of  brilliant 
athletes.  This  reputation  was  not  won  without  an  intelligent  effort, 
or  without  many  a  struggle  on  the  field  ;  in  fact,  tracing  the  history 
of  sport  in  Ottawa  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day,  we  find  the 
records  of  Titanic  struggles  hitherto  unparalleled.  Carried  away  by 
the  glories  of  victories  gained  and  championships  won  year  after  year 
with  unfailing  regularity,  the  followers  of  sport  in  Ottawa  are  often 
prone  to  forget  the  past  ;  what  has  gone  before  possesses  ro  charms 
when  compared  to  the  struggles  of  which  they  are  the  eye-witnesses. 
But  has  not  the  question  sometimes  obtruded  itself:  How  did  this 
present  excellence  evolve  and  perfect  itself?  It  is  my  intention,  there- 
fore, in  this  article  to  show  how  Ottawa  has  become  the  city  of 
championships,  and  how  our  teams  have  at  all  times  figured 
prominently  in  giving  her  that  name. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  must  carry  my  readers  back  to  the 
days  when  Ottawa  was  but  a  small  town,  when  our  University  was 
but  a  small  college,  and  when  the  O.U.A.A.  had  not  yet  sprung  into 
existence. 

As  early  as  the  years  1880-8 1  we  find  the  students  of  what  was 
then  the  College  of  Bytown,  gathering  around  the  garnet  and  grey 
standard  and  organizing  a  foot-ball  team.  The  idea  of  organization 
was  immediately  grasped  and  soon  took  a  tangible  form.  The  first 
football  team,  with  E.  F.  O'Sullivan  as  manag;er  and  captain,  was 
forthwith  gathered  together  and  therein  was  formed  the  nucleus  of 
that  splendid  organization  of  the  present  time,  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  as  the  Ottawa  College  Football 
Club.  During  1881  and  '82  the  football  team  contented  itself  with 
winning  the  City  championship.      As  time  went  on   and    strength   in- 
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creased,  the  ambition  of  the  boys  soared  to  more  exalted  heights 
than  the  worsting-  of  a  local  team,  and  their  eyes  were  direeted  to- 
wards Britannia  and  Montreal.  These  also  met  defeat  in  1893  and 
1884. 

Up  to  this  time  no  athletic  association  existed.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  Football  team  could  not  exist  ot  itself,  so  the  students 
g^ath^red  together  and  as  a  result  the  Ottawa  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation sprang  into  life  and  being.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  this  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  to  exist  in  any  Can- 
adian college. 

The  first  to  whom  the  honor  of  President  of  the  O.C.A.  fell  was 
Mr.  Chas.  Murphy,   then  a  student  at  college. 

As  yet  the  Football  team  was  not  in  any  union  or  league,  so  the 
first  act  of  the  newly  organized  association  was  to  apply  for  admis- 
mission  to  the  Ontario  Rugby  Union.  The  application  was  favorably 
considered,  and  the  fall  of  1885  saw  College  preparing  for  the 
struggle.  Team  after  team  met  defeat,  until  College  and  Ottawa 
played  off  for  the  championship  of  Ontario.  At  the  call  of  time  the 
College  men  walked  of  the  field  victorious,  thus  winning  the  first 
football  championship  ever  held  by  an  Ottawa  team.  To  give  my 
readers  an  idea  of  the  feelings  that  then  existed  at  Varsity,  I  will 
quote  an  extract  from  the  "  Owl  "  at  that  time  : — 

"  Stoics  murmured  against  our  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  they 
knew  not  that  occasions  such  as  this  was,  make  up  the  history 
of  our  miniature  world.  Six  games  played,  100  points  to  16  in  our 
favor." 

Here  started  the  most  glorious  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Foot- 
ball team.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  different  events  that  characterized  that  remarkable  period. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  beginning  with  the  first  game  of  the  fall  of  1885 
and  ending  with  the  last  game  of  the  season  of  1889,  the  College  team 
never  met  defeat.  During  these  five  successive  years  over  thirty 
games  were  played,  none  of  which  xvere  lost  and  the  aggregate  score 
of  which  amounted  to  some  tour  hundred  and  thirty  points  to  sixty. 
Be  it  always  remembered  that  during  this  time  the  College  team  was 
e'^sentially  a  student  aggregation. 

In  1887,  College,  by  defeating  Montreal,  then  champions  of  Que- 
bee,  by  a  score  of  10  to  5,  brought  tor  the  first   time  the   Dominion 
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championship  to  Ottawa.  To  show  how  the  citizens  of  Ottawa 
appreciated  the  work  of  the  College  team,  here  is  a  telegram  sent  to 
Montreal  by  a  number  of  sportsmen  on  that  memorable  occasion  : 

"  Congratulations  !  We  are  proud  of  our  football  team,  proud  of 
their  deeds  and  daring." 

The  year  1889  saw  College  again  Dominion  champions.  Thus 
we  see  that  up  to  this  time  the  College  Football  team  set  the  pace 
for  every  team  in  Canada,  and  practically  laid  the  foundation  of 
Ottawa's  claim  as  a  Football  city. 

But  the  glories  of  College  were  not  destined  to  end  here.  How- 
ever, College  team  had  monopolized  the  championships,  and  this  was 
not  palatable  for  the  Ontario  Union  executive,  who  so  readjusted  the 
management  to  rid  themselves  of  an  invincible  factor.  It  did  not  take 
them  long  to  find  a  means.  College  had  played  Queen's  University 
in  Ottawa  and  beaten  them  1 1  to  9.  It  appears  that  according  to 
rules  governing  the  game  at  that  time  two  points  of  a  lead  was  not 
sufficient  to  win.  The  Union,  therefore,  ordered  the  game  to  be 
played  over  in  Brockville.  Here  College  again  defeated  Queen's  by 
the  same  score,  scoring  11  points  in  the  last  five  minutes.  When 
College  returned  home  they  found  another  order  awaiting  them  to 
play  Toronto  'Varsity  in  Kingston.  The  executive  oi  the  O.C.A.A. 
thought  this  unfair  treatment  and  refused  to  obey.  As  a  consequence 
they  retired  from  the  Union,  unbeaten  champions.  While  the  dispute 
was  going  on  the  following  appeared  in  a  local  paper  • 

"The  students  stand  unequalled  on  the  football  campus  of 
Canada  to-day,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  Union  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  allow  the  College  to  keep  the 
cup  (emblematic  of  the  O.R.U.  championship)  permanently,  for  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  they  feel  disposed  to  keep  it,  no  team 
in  Ontario,  and  in  fact  in  the  Dominion,  can  wrest  it  from  them." 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  College  withdrawal  from  the  O.R.U. 
that  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  presented  the  College  team  with  a  beauti- 
ful trophy  as  an  appreciation  for  the  honor  they  had  done  the  city  in 
the  battle  fought  out  on  the  gridiron.  This  beautiful  trophy  still 
holds  the  place  of  honor  among  the  many  souvenirs  which  decorate 
the  College  hall  of  fame. 

Resuming  our  narrative,  in  i8go,  w^  find  our  team  with  no  more 
Avorlds  to  conquer  and  deprived  of  union  standing.     She  did  not  want 
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for  games,  however,  for  five  were  arranged  during  the  seasons,  all  of 
which  the  boys  in  garnet  and  grey  won,  running  up  an  aggregate 
score  of  75  to  their  opponents  37.  In  the  following  year,  i8gi,  the 
team  still  remained  homeless,  so  to  speak,  and  had  to  content  itself 
with  winning  three  out  of  four  exhibition  games.  It  might  be  well  to 
remark  that  in  1891,  College  fell  a  victim  to  Ottawas  for  the  first 
time  since  its  organization. 

In  1892  College  became  reconciled  to  the  Ontario  Union  and  re- 
entered its  fold,  and  after  winning  two  games  against  Ottawas,  tried 
conclusions  with  the  other  component  teams.  But,  for  the  first  time 
ia  its  career,  it  failed  to  land  the  championship. 

Going  on  to  1893  ^®  ^"^^  ^^'^  students  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  restore  their  team  to  irs  former  prestige.  They  but  partially  suc- 
ceeded, however,  for  the  garnet  and  grey  won  but  two  games  out 
of  four  played,  and  finally  failed  to  win  premier  honors.  This  was 
the  last  time  College  competed  tor  the  Ontario  championship.  She 
broke   away  and  joined  the  Quebec  Union. 

Reviewing  the  part  played  by  the  College  team  in  the  Ontario 
Union,  how  can  any  Ottawan  refrain  from  singing  the  praises  of  a 
football  club,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history  brought 
home  the  Provincial  champioiship  and  the  Dominion  championship 
and  held  them  for  five  successive  years  in  an  unbroken  series  oi 
victories. 

Let  us  follow  the  grand  old  team  into  its  new  surroundings.  We 
find  it  not  only  winning  the  Quebec  championship  undefeated,  but 
also  going  up  to  Toronto  in  1895  and  playing  off  with  Queen's  for 
Dominion  honors.  When  the  referee's  whistle  marked  full  time 
Ottawa  College  had  once  more  won  that  proud  title  which  time  had 
associated  with  her  name — that  of  Champions  of  Canada.  The 
season  was  brought  to  an  early  close  owing  to  an  injury  to  one  of 
the  players,  which  necessitated  temporary  retirement  from  the  game. 

In  1896,  the  boys  went  into  the  game  with  their  old  time  vigor. 
Every  game  in  the  Quebec  Union  was  won,  and  the  handsome 
total  majority  was  84  to  14.  Then  the  western  champions,  Toronto 
University,  were  downed  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  as  their 
inferiority. 

In  1897,  from  all  accounts,  there  was  a  battle  royal  for  the 
championship.      The  trouble  started  when  the  season  was  well   nigh 
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finished.  As  a  result  of  ferocious  brutality  displayed  by  Ottawas  in 
their  second  game  with  College,  a  game  in  which  the  referee  was 
assaulted,  the  Ottawas  were  reported  to  the  Q.R.U.  and  suspended 
by  that  body.  At  the  close  of  that  memorable  game  the  score  stood 
8 — 8,  with  8  minutes  to  play.  As  a  result  of  Ottawa's  suspension, 
the  other  teams  played  off  for  the  championship  and  College  won  out. 
The  boys  from  'Varsity  then  gave  battle  to  the  Hamilton  Tigers  and 
won  the  Dominion  Championship  by  a  score  of  14 — 10. 

Coming  ever  nearer  the  present  we  take  the  season  of  1898,  with 
College,  Granites  and  Montreal  in  the  Quebec  League.  The  regular 
series  ended  with  all  three  teams  on  an  equal  footing.  A  series  was 
arranged  so  that  College  played  Montreal  on  their  own  grounds 
winning  by  23  to  i.  This  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  score  on  a 
previous  date  when  College  left  Montreal  defeated  by  47  to  nil. 
Granites  then  defaulted  and  College  were  once  more  Quebec  Cham- 
pions. Ottawas  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Ontario  Union  and 
had  won  the  Championship  of  it.  Consequently  Greek  met  Greek  on 
Ottawa's  grounds  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Reading  accounts  of  the 
game,  one  who  did  not  witness  it  must  feel  convinced  that  College 
was  unfairly  treated.  However,  space  will  not  allow  me  to  expatiate 
on  this  point.     College  lost  the  championship  by  11  points  to  i. 

Passing  on  to  the  fall  of  1899,  we  come  to  a  season  which  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  We  find  the  College  stalwarts  play- 
ing out  the  series  and  ending  in  a  tie  with  Brockville.  A  game  was 
arranged  and  played  off  in  Montreal,  College  winning  after  a  fearsome 
struggle  by  a  score  of  1 1  tf"  9.  An  effort  was  made  to  play  off  with 
Granites  of  Kingston,  champions  of  Ontario,  for  the  Dominion 
championship,  but  no  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made,  so 
Dominion  honors  remained  undecided. 

The  season  1900  was  an  utter  failure  for  the  wearers  of  Garnet 
and  Grey,  for  they  won  but  one  game.  The  team  started  with  only 
a  few  experienced  players,  so  when  it  was  seen  that  the  hope  of 
championship  honors  were  vain,  the  season  was  utilized  for  the  bring" 
ing  out  of  new  material.  It  was  a  good  move  as  subsequent  events 
proved. 

Determined  to  retrieve  the  defects  of  the  former  year,  the  College 
started  off  in  190 1  with  a  vim  that  foretold  victory.  Anticipations  were 
not  vain  for  the  wearers  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  ended  the  series  in  a  tie 
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with  Britannia.      Tn  a  game  with  the  latter  in  Montreal,  Colleg^e  won 
the  Quebec  championship  by  a  score  of  30  to  14.      It   would   be  well 
to  remark  that  in  1900  College  and  Britannia  were  the  weakest  teams 
in  the  Union.      A  fierce  struggle  still  awaited  our  boys.      Argonaut's 
of  Toronto  had  won  the  Ontario  championship  and  were  determined 
to  bring  the  Dominion  championship  home  with  them  also.     A  game 
was  forthwith  arranged  and  College  and  the  Toronto   representatives 
met  on  a  snowy  field  in  Montreal.   There  followed  one  of  those  strenu- 
ous struggles  which  we  read  off  in  years  gone  by,  for  from  start  to  finish 
the  ball  swayed  back  and  forward  until  Argonauts  led  by  one  point, 
with  eight  minutes  to  play.      College  took  a  brace   and   in   less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  rushed  the  ball  the  full  length  of  the  field   and 
tied    the    score    (12    to    12).      Here    the    game    ended    and    College 
demanded  a   finish.     Toronto    refused    and    left    the    field.      On  the 
following  Saturday  the  same  teams  met  on  the  same  field   to   decide 
finally  which  were  the  superior.      As  is  usual  in   sueh   cases.    College 
won  by  18  to  3,  Eddie  Gleason  in  the  first   five   minutes   scoring   ten 
points  bv  two  drop  goals. 

In  1902  we  find  College  again  winning  the  Quebec  champion- 
ship, without  the  loss  of  a  game  and  running  up  an  aggregate  score 
of  127  to  14.  Britannias  and  Montreals  succumbed  and  even  Brock- 
villes  were  defeated  on  their  own  "  Brockville  Pasture,"  a  victory 
which  no  other  team  except  College,  either  before  or  since,  has  been 
able  to  accomplish.  In  the  saw-off  with  Ottawas  for  Dominion 
honors  College  met  defeat  by  5  to  o,  after  a  fierce  struggle. 

1903  saw  Ottawa  in  Brockville's  place  in  the  Q.R.U.  The  city 
team  was  strong,  no  doubt,  and  College  realized  the  fact.  The 
boys  from  'Varsity  went  in  with  their  usual  determination,  but  met 
defeat  once  at  the  hands  of  Montreal,  and  twice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottawas,  thereby  losing  all  hope  of  winning  premier  honors. 

We  are  now  to  the  present.  The  events  of  last  season  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  and  need  no  explanation.  I  will  but 
say  that  College  won  all  its  gam.es  save  one  on  'Varsity  Oval 
in  which  Montreal  (with  the  aid  of  the  referee)  defeated  College 
by  1 1  to  10.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Hamilton  Tigers  for  a 
game  for  the  Dominion  championship,  but  Tigers  wanted  half  the 
i^ame  played  under  Burnside  Rules.  College,  remaining  fast  by  the 
C.R.U.,  refused  to  accept  this  proposal  and  no  game  was  arranged. 
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Lacrosse. 

Althoug^h  we  glory  most  in  the  victories  of  our  gridiron  heroes, 
we  also  take  no  little  pride  in  the  work  done  by  our  Baseballers, 
Lacrosse  players  and  Hockeyists.  The  followers  ot  these  sports 
always  have  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  summer  vacations  and  the 
departure  of  the  students  tor  their  homes  renders  the  success  of  base- 
ball or  lacrosse  practically  impossible,  while  our  surroundings  just 
now  do  not  permit  of  a  successfnl  hockey  season  However»  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Our  lacrosse  enthusiasts  surmounted 
all  difficulties  in  sight  and  formed  a  lacrosse  team.  The  history  of 
this  organization  goes  back  beyond  the  range  of  reference  books  now 
to  hand,  and  continued  nearly  to  the  present  day.  The  team  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  present  N.A.  L.U.,  and  on  different 
occasions  held  the  Intermediate  championship  of  Canada. 

Baseball. 

In  its  palmy  days  the  baseball  team  held  foremost  place  in 
Canada.  Although  never  in  any  league  of  importance  save  the  City 
League,  it  arranged  many  exhibition  matches,  most  of  which  were 
won  by  the  boys  in  Garnet  and  Grey.  In  the  days  of  the  famous 
Owen  Clarke,  who  was,  by  the  way  the  first  curve  pitcher  to  appear 
on  a  Canadian  Baseball  Diamond,  the  College  team  trimmed  all 
her  Canadian  foes,  winning  the  amateur  championship  of  Ontario, 
and  even  travelled  to  our  neighbouring  Republic.  The  present 
wearers  of  Garnet  and  Grev  in  the  baseball  line  bid  fair  to  be 
worthy  successors. 

Hockey. 

Our  hockey  team  has  had  a  notable  history.  It  never  sought 
games  beyond  the  city  limits,  but  within  these  bounds  it  covered 
itself  with  glory  and  still  continues  to  do  so.  It  was  the  U.O.A.A. 
which  in  1892  suggested  the  formation  of  the  present  city  league  and 
for  a  long  time  our  team  was  a  member  of  that  body,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  winter  sport  in  Ottawa. 
Moreover,  it  was  in  the  junior  department  of  Ottawa  College  that 
Frank  McGee,  now  the  mainstay  of  the  forward  line  of  the  Stanley 
Cup  holders,  received  his  early  hockey  training.  To  old  'Varsity 
then,   Ottawa  owes    not    a  small  share  of   her  sporting   reputation 
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not  only  in  winning  championships  but  in  supplying  to  city  teams 
men  who  before  entering*  College  were  mere  novices,  and,  moreover, 
in  turning  out  athletes  who,  in  their  particular  line,  stand  out  in  a 
class  by  themselves. 

We  students  of  Ottawa  University  of  the  present  day,  besides 
the  maintenance  of  Ottawa's  reputation,  have  a  grand  and  glorious 
standard  to  maintain.  We  must  fight  forj  the  maintenance  of  the 
record  established  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  What  organiza- 
tion can  boast  of  a  Guillet,  a  ''Dune"  McDonald,  a  Clancy,  a 
Gleason,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention  ?  What 
club  can  point  to  coaches  of  the  stamp  of  Rev.  Father  Fallon,  or  of 
King  Clancy.  Shall  I  conclude  without  mentioning  those  to  whom 
is  due  the  foundation  of  our  athletic  association  and  its  helps  in 
difficulties.  To  Mr.  Chas.  Murphy  is  due  the  first  honor  and  to 
Rev.  Father  Whelan  and  Mr.  B.  Slattery. 

To  old  footballers,  then,  to  friends  and  supporters  whom  this 
issue  may  reach,  we  extend  our  greetings  and  we  assure  them  that, 
be  they  near  or  far  away,  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  often,  indeed, 
to  wondering  ears  do  we  recount  their  surprising  achievements. 
We  assure  them  that  time  will  only  serve  to  make  us  cherish  more 
fondly  the  work  that  they  have  done,  and,  finally,  we  promise  them 
that  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  crown  with 
success  our  career  in  our  new  environment. 

T.  J.   Sloan,  'o6. 


Glorious  ©Id  Varsity. 

Air  : — *'  Marching-  through  Georg-ia." 

Say  boys,  quit  your  smoking,  here  we're  gathered  in  the  rec, 
For  a  rattling  chorus,  that  '11  be  heard  in  Hull,  Quebec, 
Now  then,  altogether  !   and  the  dead  let's  resurrec'. 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  I 

Chorus  :   Hurrah  !   Hurrah  !  we're  champions  again. 
Hurrah  !   Hurrah  !    we  want  some  better  men, 
We  are  not  afraid  to  beard  the  lions  in  their  den, 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 
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First  we  played  the  Westmounts,  who  took  Britannia's  place, 
Lots  of  fine  material,  but  they  were  not  in  the  race, 
For,  as  with  all  others,  they  could  not  stand  our  pace. 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity! 

Next  we  played  the  Ottawa's,  our  foes  of  bye-gone  years, 
And  when  the  game  was  ended,  the  ladies  held  their  ears, 
* '  Doubled  the  score,"  we  shouted,  and  the  crowd  took  up  the  cheers, 
Hurrah  !   for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 

Gladly  would  we  overlook,  that  game  with  Montreal, 
Fifteen  men  against  the  fourteen  led  by  Captain  Hal, 
Of  scenes  like  this,  O  Union,  we  want  no  more  at  all. 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 

Again  we  beat  the  Ottawa's  by  seven  points  to  ten. 
Proving  that  beyond  a  doubt  we  were  the  better  men, 
And  we  said   ''you're  down  and  out,"  when  asked  to  play  again, 
Hurrah  !   for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 

Next  we  played  the  Montreal's,  who  up  to  this  had  thought. 
That  they  would  be  the  champions,  but  we  whipped  them  1 1  to  o, 
And  men  around  the  bulletins  said  miracles  were  wrought. 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 

Last  we  played  with  Westmount,  and  of  course  our  heroes  won. 
We  eighteen  points  rolled  up,  and  they  thought  'twas  only  fun, 
But  to  show  our  generous  soul,  we  gave  to  Westmount  one. 
Hurrah  !  for  our  glorious  old  Varsity  ! 

J.  C.  W.,  '05. 

N,  B. — The  above  is  by  no  means  a  Swan-song-.  — Ed. 
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Records  of  Canadian   Football. 

ONTARIO  RUGBY  FOOTBALL  UNION. 
Senior  Champions. 

1883 Toronto  1894  (Col. drops  out)  Queen's  University 

1884 Toronto        1895 Toronto  University 

1885  (Ottawa  Col.  joins)  Ottawa  College        1896 Toronto  Uuiversiiy 

1 886 Ottawa  College       1 897 Hamilton 

1887 Ottawa  College       1898 Ottawa 

Ottawa  College       1899 Kingston  Granites 


1889 Ottawa  College  1900 , Ottawa 

1890  (Ottawa  Col.  drops  out).. Hamilton  1901 Argonauts 

1 89 1 Osgoode  Hall  1902 Ottawa 

1892  (College  re-enters)  Osgoode  Hall  1903  (Ott.  drops  out).. Hamilton  Tigers 

1893 Queen's  University  1904 Hamilton  Tigers 

QUEBEC  RUGBY  UNION. 

Senior  Champions. 

1896 Montreal  1896  (Col.  re-enters).  .  Ottawa  College 

1897 Montreal  1897 Ottawa  College 

1898 , Montreal  1898    Ottawa  College 

1 899   Montreal  1 899 Ottawa  College 

1890 McGill  University  1900 Brockville 

1891 Montreal  1901 Ottawa  College 

1892 Montreal  1902 Ottawa  College 

1893 Montreal  1903 Ottawa  College 

1 894  (College  enters) .  .  Ottawa  College  1 904 Ottawa  College 

1895  (College  re-enters  tor  the  year)  '905  Col.  enter  Intercollegiate   Union 

Montreal 

CANADIAN    RUGBY  UNION. 

(Organized  1892.) 

Senior  Champions. 

1892 Osgoode  Hall       1899 No  Game 

1893 Queen's  University        1900 Ottawa  City 

1894 Ottawa  University       1901 Ottawa  University 

1895 Toronto  University        1902 Ottawa  City 

1896 Ottawa  University        1903 No  Game 

1 897 Ottawa  University        1 904 No  Game 

1 898 Ottawa  City 

INTERMEDIATE  CITY  LEAGUE. 

Champions. 

1903 Ottawa  University  II.  defeated  Ottawa  City  II.  23  to  o 

1904 Ottawa  University  II.  defeated  Ottawa  City  II.  22  to  5 

Since  College  entered  a  Canadian  football  league  (14  years  ago)  she  has  held 
Ontario  Union  Championship  5  times. 

Quebec  Championship 9  times. 

Dominion  Championship 4  times. 

College  was  out  of  the  game  three  years  during  that   time.^Therefore  her 
record  is  an  total  of  18  Championships  in  14  years. 
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Intercollegiate   Rugby  Union. 

The  sporting  spirit  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
which  so  often  in  the  past  responded  to  the  appeals  of  our  athletic 
managers,  received  a  fresh  impetus  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, April  20th,  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires 
trom  Montreal  that  Ottawa  College  had  been  admitted  to  the  Inter- 
collegiate Rugby  Union,  and  that  the  ''Garnet  and  Grey  "  banner 
which  then  floated  trumphant  on  the  flag  staff  of  the  Quebec  Union 
citadel  would  henceforth  be  entwined  with  the  pennants  of  our  sister 
universities. 

Since  some  time  past  the  feeling  has  been  growing  among 
students  and  faculty  that  our  position  in  the  Quebec  Union  was  not 
answering  the  conditions  for  which  our  Athletic  Association  was 
formed  and  for  which  we  had  entered  that  Union.  On  account  of 
the  strenuous  nature  of  the  game  and  the  demand  for  weight  and 
experience  which  keen  competition  in  this  league  has  aroused  during 
the  last  few  years,  it  was  found  difficult  for  our  young  students  to 
compete.  We  were  not,  therefore,  meeting  the  chief  aim  of  our 
Association,  viz  :  the  physical  development  and  amusement  of  the 
students.  Naturally  our  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Intercollegiate 
Union,  though  we  realized  that  we  would  be  greatly  handicapped  in 
the  numbers  and  weight  ot  those  from  whom  we  would  be  forced  to 
choose  a  team.  Reluctant  to  separate  ourselves  from  clubs  with 
whom  we  always  enjoyed  the  most  pleasant  relations,  and  especially 
from  players  who  had  nobly  upheld  our  honors  in  the  past,  but  would 
be  ineligible  to  play  in  the  Intercollegiate  Union,  we  realized,  how- 
ever, that  the  change  must  come  sooner  or  later.  With  the  rise  of 
our  new  University  home  and  with  the  brightest  prospects  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  student  body  it  was  felt  by  the  Executive  that 
the  present  time  would  be  the  most  auspicious  for  the  change.  So 
with  the  approbation  of  the  University  authorities  and  of  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  Club,  the  Executive  applied  for  admission  to  the 
C.I.R.  F.U,  At  a  meeting  of  that  body  we  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership under  the  usual  regulations  and  on  condition  that  we  with- 
draw from  the  Quebec  Union.  To  this  our  representative.  President 
Alex.  McDonald,  agreed,  and  Ottawa  College  was  welcomed 
into  the  Union  by  the  representatives  ot  the  sister  colleges. 
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In  a  few  da}S  our  resig-nation  from  membership  and  that  of  Dr. 
Kearns  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Quebec  Union,  were  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  of  that  league.  Though  this  severs  our  connection 
with  the  Quebec  Rugby  Union,  we  still  hope  to  retain  the  friendly 
regard  oi  the  remaining  clubs  with  whom  our  relations  in  the  past 
were  always  the  most  cordial. 

We  also  trust  that  those  who  favored  us  with  their  support  in 
the  past  will  continue  with  us  in  our  new  position.  For  with  a  new 
home,  a  new  league,  and  a  fresh  spirit,  but  with  the  old  colors,  the 
old  record  and  the  old  support,  we  are  confident  that  Ottawa  College 
can  still  emulate  if  not  excell  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  her 
former  heroes  on  the  Rugby  gridirons  of  Canada. 

Alex.   McDonald,  '05, 

Sporting  Editor. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  U.  O.  A.  A. 

On  April  29th,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  was 
held  with  a  large  and  interested  attendance  of  members.  The  entrance 
of  Ottawa  into  the  Inter-collegiate  Union  has  awakened  the  old  time 
spirit  in  the  members,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  harmony 
prevailed.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted  the  President,  Alex.  McDonald,  gave  an  account  of  the 
year's  work  of  the  Association,  and  every  action  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  members.  His  reference  to  our  entrance  into  the 
Inter-collegiate  Rugby  Union  was  greeted  with  loud  applause  which 
amply  demonstrated,  if  any  such  demonstration  was  necessary,  that 
the  spirit  still  exists  which  can  make  the  "  Garnet  and  Grey"  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  new  league  as  it  was  in  the  old. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  supporters  and 
the  regret  we  feel  in  parting  with  those  players  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  team  in  the  past  but  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  play 
with  us,  the  President  made  the  pleasing  announcement  that  two 
honorary  vice-presidents  had  been  created  as  a  slight  mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  efforts  of  Mr.  Clancy  and  Dr.  Kearns  on  behalf 
of  our  Club. 

The  Secretary's  report,  as  read  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  an  able  state- 
ment of  the  year's  work  ;  while  the  Treasurer's  report  was  also  of  a 
most  satisfactory  nature. 
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In  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing-  year  the  choice  for  each 
position  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  the  fact  that  all  were  elected  by 
acclamation,  shows  what  a  spirit  of  unanimity  exists  in  the  associa- 
tion.     The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : 

Hon.  President— Mr.  B.  Slattery. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents — T.  Clancy,  and  Dr.  Kearns. 

President — T.  J.  Sloan,  '06. 

ist  Vice-President — R.  O.  Filiatreault,  '06. 

2nd  Vice-President — W.  McCarthy,  '07. 

Cor.  Secretary — A.  Reynolds,  '09. 

Rec.  Secretary— W.  T.  O'Neil,  '07. 

Treasurer — C.  J.  Jones,  '07. 

Councillors — W.  Bawlf  and  W.  J.  Smith. 

After  congratulating  the  new  officers  on  their  election  and 
exhorting  all  to  work  in  unison  so  that  success  may  crown  their 
efforts  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  McDonald  called  thetiew  President, 
Mr.  Sloan,  to  the  chair.  The  latter  in  a  pleasant  speech  thanked  the 
members  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  in  a  few  energetic 
words  explained  what  was  expected  of  one  all.  On  the  motion  of 
Messrs.  Walsh  and  Freeland  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring 
officers,  McDonald  and  Burke.  Both  these  gentlemen  in  thanking- 
the  meeting-  for  this  appreciation  of  their  efforts  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  making  next  year  a  success,  and  encouraged  them  to  live 
up  to  their  motto  of  union  and  concord  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  would  undoubtedly  arrive  at  victory.  The  Director,  Rev.  If  r. 
Ouimet,  then  added  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and  the  meeting 
was  closed  with  a  rousing  Varsity  cheer. 

Immediately  after  this  there  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  old  and 
new  executives  at  which  the  newly  elected  officers  were  duly  installed 
and  the  retiring  members  tendered  thanks  for  their  work  during  the 
past  years. 

Intercollegiate  Rugby  Series — 1905. 

Oct.  14. — Queen's  at  Toronto.  Nov.   4. — Queen's  at  Ottawa. 

14. — McGill  at  Ottawa.  4. — McGill  at  Toronto. 

21. — Toronto  at  McGill.  11. — McGill  at  Queen's. 

21. — Ottawa  at  Queen's.  11. — Toronto  at  Ottawa. 

28. — Toronto  at  Queen's.  18. — Queen's  at  McGill. 

28.— Ottawa  at  McGill.  18.— Ottawa  at  Toronto. 
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McGII^I/. 

M-c-G-I-L-L  ! 

What's  the  matter  with  old  McGill. 

She's  !  all  !  right  ! 

Oh  !  yes  !  you  !   bet  !    (Who's  all  right  ?) 

McGill  !  !  ! 


Queen's  !     Queen's  !     Queen's  I 
Oil  thigh  na   Banrighinn   gubroth 
Cha  gheill  !   Cha  gheill  !   Cha  gheill  ! 


TORONTO. 

Varsity  !     Varsity  ! 

V-a-r-s-i-t-y. 

Varsity  !     Varsity  ! 

^V-a-r-s-i-t-y. 

V-A-R-S-I-T-Y 

VAR-SI-TY. 

'Rah  !     'Rah  !     'Rah  ! 


OTTAWA. 

V-a-r-s-i-t-y  ! 

V-a-r-s-i-t-y  ! 

V-A-R-S-I-T-Y  ! 

Rah  !     Rah  !     Rah  ! 
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SHOULD  RUGBY   FOOTBALL  BE   ENCOURAGED? 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  the  question — '*  Should  Rugby  foot- 
ball be  encouraged  in  the  development  of  our  youth  ?  "  By  some 
this  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  others  in  the  negative  ;  but 
sufficient  reasons  have  not  yet  been  given  by  either  side  to  settle  this 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Though  I  shall  not  in  this  article 
undertake  to  settle  all  doubts  on  this  subject,  I  will,  however, 
endeavor  to  present  a  few  reasons  why  this  branch  of  training  should 
be  encouaged. 

The  development  of  every  youth  must  be  considered  from  two 
standpoints — the  mental  and  the  physical.  These  branches  are  dis- 
tinct in  themselves  and  yet  mutually  dependent.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  a  strong  intellectual  development  than  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  body  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  essential 
qualification  of  a  successful  athlete  must  be  a  clear  and  quick  men- 
tality. "  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  "  is  a  self-evident  maxim  which 
no  one  will  deny  Every  student  no  matter  how  attentive  he  be  to 
nis  studies  must,  to  be  successful,  give  a  part  ot  his  time  to  recrea- 
tion and  to  physical  exercise. 

Moreover,  the  manly  struggle  of  youth  against  youth  imbues  the 
participant  in  Rngby  with  a  spirit  of  self-confidence  which  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  him  in  after  lite.  The  knocks  he  receives  in  en- 
counter with  worthy  opponents  train  him  to  cheerfully  accept  the 
buffets  and  reverses  of  life  and  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  desire  to  win  by  honorable  means  whatever  match  he  plays,  will 
become  the  guiding  principle  to  him  in  his  daily  labor  of  after  life. 
What  faculty  too,  is  so  necessary  in  after  life  as  that  of  keen  percep- 
tion and  determination  undaunted  by  reverse  ? 

Foot  ball  then  is  not  only  couducive  to  the  physical  development 
of  men,  but  also  develops  the  strongest  and  noblest  traits  of  char- 
acter. True,  the  sport  has  its  defects,  but  these  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  principles  of  the  'game,  but  by-products  owing  to  the 
circumstances  which  accompany  it.  When  carried  to  excess  any- 
tliing  may  become  an  evil  ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  in  the  destruction 
of  the  subject  in  which  the  evil  exists,  but  in  restrictions  which  will 
eliminate  the  evil  alone.  That  a  man,  who  is  a  foot-baller,  is 
unsuccessful   in   his    studies  is    no    fault    of   the   game    since    he   is 
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ordinarily  the  exception.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  players  have 
also  been  leaders  in  their  classes.  Who  could  imagine  a  finer  class 
of  men  than  those  whom  the  benefactions  of  Cecil  Rhodes  are  uniting 
to  study  within  the  venerable  walls  of  Oxford  ?  And  yet  they  are 
all  without  exception  proven  athletes,  and  many,  I  am  sure,  admirers 
or  active  players  of  Rugby.  With  the  stamp  of  approbation  of  such 
leaders  of  men  as  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  of  scores  of  other  men, 
are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  athletics  of  the  style  of  Rugby 
foot-ball  are  still  deserving  of  approbation  and  encouragement? 

M.D. 

BASEBALL. 

The  baseball  series  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Filia- 
treault,  and  already  an  interesting  series  has  been  arranged  between 
teams  captained  by  Messrs.  O'Neil,  McCarthy,  Joron,  P.  McHugh 
and  E.  Desrosiers.  According  to  the  showing  of  the  players  in  this 
series  the  members  of  the  first  team  will  be  chosen. 

Owing  to  the  energy  of  Manager  Filiatreault  and  Captain  John- 
son the  first  team  has  been  entered  in  the  City  Baseball  League,  and 
as  this  organization  includes  some  strong  teams  some  interesting 
games  are  expected.  The  league  is  comprised  of  the  following 
teams  besides  College  : — St.  Patrick's,  Diamonds,  Civil  Service, 
Russell  House,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Pastimes. 

On  Saturday,  May  6th,  College  met  the  Russell  team  winning 
easily  by  a  score  of  lo — r.  Those  who  figured  on  the  College  team 
were  .  Brennan,  Masson,  Johnson  (Capt.),  Roche,  Bawlf,  McCarthy, 
O'Neil,  Desrosiers  and  Wagner. 

BOWLING. 

The  bowling  series,  which  was  so  well  contested  throughout,  was 
won  by  the  team  captained  by  Mr.  W.  Derham.  His  team  was 
consequently  awarded  the  championship,  and  the  valuable  set  of 
prizes  for  which  the  different  teams  contested. 


R    Lapointe.       D.Collin,      W,  McHug-h,     H.  J.  McDonald,     P.Gorman,       M    Smith,       C.  Wagner, 
M.  O'Neill,  J.  Lajoie,         T.  Sloan,     Rev.  J. A.  Forder.  O.M.I.,     J.  Frecland.        R.    Joron. 

M.  Masson  N.  Bawlf. 

THE  SEeONO  FOOTBaLL  TEAM  —1904=05. 


J.  C.  Walsh,  J.  Freeland,  M.  Smith,  R.  Lapointe, 

P.  McDonald,        M,  O'Neill  R.  Byrnes,  W.  McHugh, 

T.  Bawlf.  Harris,  N.  Desrosiers. 


THE  FIRST  H©eKEY  TEftM.-  1904*05 
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Of  Local  Interest. 

May  1st  was  moving  day,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  Ottawa, 
but  also  for  the  professors  of  the  University.  Several  of  the  Fathers, 
tired  of  the  nomadic  life  they  have  been  leading"  for  the  past  two 
years,  have  at  last  settled  down  in  their  own  home.  Those  who 
have  resided  at  74  Daly  avenue  are  the  first  inmates  of  the  Arts 
Building.  The  rooms  are  not  quite  finished,  although  they  are  very 
comfortable  indeed. 

The  central  portion  of  the  new  Arts  Building  is  all  but  finished- 
Its  interior  and  exterior  appearance  surpasses  what  the  most  sanguine 
amongst  us  expected  ;  the  appointments,  .  moreover,  are  most 
modern.  With  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur  the  quality  that  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  its  substantial  and  solid  appearance. 

.  The  Scientific  Society,  this  year,  has  been  dormant.  Just  why 
this  was  the  case,  we  do  not  know.  Its  officers  are  competent,  but 
they  seem  to  lack  enthusiasm.  When  the  executive  was  chosen,  last 
tall,  we  predicted  and  looked  forward  to  an  interesting  season.  But 
our  hopes  were  blasted.  During  the  past  season  there  has  not  been 
one  private  or  public  lecture  held,  an  unknown  happening  since  the 
Society  was  regenerated  some  years  ago.  Are  we  to  expect  the 
annual  outing  ? 

The  Fifth  Annual  Prize  Debate  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
April  28th,  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Freeland  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  tor  the  Superior's  medal.  The  subject  of  debate 
was  : — '*  That  the  future  of  Canada  would  be  better  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Imperial  Federation  than  as  an  Independent  Nation." 
The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  Freeland  and  Cavanagh,  and 
the  negative  by  Messrs.  A.  McDonald  and  O'Toole.  The  judges 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Sherry,  Hon.  Frank  L,atchtord  and  Pres.  Kearns  of 
St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Association.  Mr.  Freeland's 
speech  was  a  forcible  one  and  was  characterizei  by  its  terseness  and 
richness  of  expression.  It  was  just  in  these  points  that  he  defeated 
Mr.  McDonald  who  obtained  second  place.  The  latter  gentleman 
was  satisfied  by  merely  stating  the    arguments,    with    less   attention 
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to  the  manner  or  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed.  It  is  really  to 
be  regretted  that  he  neglected  so  important  an  essential  for  his  speech 
which  otherwise  was  excellent,  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  winning 
the  debate  for  his  side.  Messrs.  Cavanagh  and  O'Toole  also  made  good 
speeches.  The  former's  argument  was  well  reasoned  out,  but  he 
lacked  the  force  and  ^  go'  of  his  leader.  We  would  like  to  hear  more 
from  him  in  the  future,  and  especially  on  a  subject  with  which  his 
sentiments  would  be  in  full  accord.  Mr.  O'Toole  also  made  a  good 
speech,  the  delivery  of  which  was  slightly  marred  by  nervousness — 
all  great  speakers  have  gone  through  the  same  experience.  With 
some  practice  Georee  ought  to  make  a  good  debater.  Mr.  Chas.  J. 
Jones  acted  as  chairman.  A  musical  programme  was  carried  out, 
being  contributed  to  by  Messrs.  Torsney,  Masson  and  DesRosiers. 
All  the  singers  were  in  good  form,  especially  Mr.  Torsney  who  sang 
exceptionally  well.  Taken  all  in  all  the  prize  debate  of  1905  was 
up  to  the  standard  of  past  years,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Society. 

Did  you  see  Tom's  red  tie  and  white  vest? 

I  wish  I  was  home  to-night.      Hey  Mack? 

Tommy  B.  was  bitten  by  a   ''kissing  bug."     So  Marjorie  says. 

"Resolved  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  Canada  and 
not  in  the  United  States."  Such  was  the  subject  of  a  lively  discus- 
sion between  our  friends  Edgar  P-ul-n  and  Herr  G — tz.  No  decision 
was  given  by  Referee  O'G — dy. 

A  rather  impromptu  concert  was  held  on  a  certain  evening  not 
long  ago,  m  the  new  Recreation  Hall.      It  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Song.  — "The  Man  with  the  Ladder  and  the  Hose."     R.J.  B. 

2.  Song.  '-"  The  Letter  that  he  longed  for  never  came." 

Tommy  B. 

3.  Speech.  — "  The  Evil  effects  of  the  morning  Smoke." 

Mack  O'N. 

4.  Reading. ™"  Rabbits  and  their  Habits."     Quam. 

5.  Song-Duet. — "  McSorley's  Twins."     W.  D.  and  Jimmy  G. 

6.  Song. — "I  got  Mine."     Smithy. 

Manager  O'G — dy  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  students  for 
providing  such  an  instructive  and  interesting  programme. 
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zJi\Q.  {/ut>cor  JLoeais 

We  feel  that  we  owe  our  junior  friends  an  explanation,  for  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  this  department  in  the  March  and  April  num- 
bers of  the  Review.  The  usual  space  allotted  us  was  in  both  in" 
stances  encroached  upon  by  our  senior  friends,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  special  features  necessarily  forced  us  out.  We  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  remedy  matters  somewhat,  by  making  mention  ot  one 
or  two  incidents  that  should  have  been  given  notice  in  the  recent 
issues  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  wij>h  to  assure  our  readers  that  we 
shall  assert  our  right  more  forcibly  in  the  future. 

Last  week  the  winners  in  the  Junior  Hockey  League  were  the 
happy  recipients  of  souvenir  pictures  of  the  team.  The  champions 
appear  to  good  advantage  in  the  picture  and  the  whole  is  very  neatly 
gotten  up. 

Unfortunately  the  Bowling  League  games  were  not  finished  as 
per  schedule.  A  few  remained  to  be  played  to  decide  the  champion" 
ship,  when  the  decorators  stepped  in  and  took  possession  of  our 
hall.  We  trust  that  we  may  find  time  to  play  them  off  before  the 
holidays. 

During  the  past  months  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
debates  have  been  held  by  our  Junior  Society.  The  young  orators 
have  succeeded  very  well  in  their  work,  and  each  debate  seemed  to 
surpass  the  preceding  one  ones  in  excellence.  The  pessimists,  who 
at  the  outset  ridiculed  the  forming  of  such  an  organization,  now 
realize  that  with  proper  management  the  idea  is  quite  feasible  In 
the  name  of  our  Junior  friends,  we  wish  to  again  express  our  grati- 
tude to  the  originator  and  organizer,  Mr.  H,  J.  Macdonald,  who  has 
been  unsparing  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

On  Thursday,  April  13th,  the  J.  A.  A.  Committee  met  to  organize 
a  Jr.  Baseball  League.  Three  strong,  well-balanced  teams  were 
chosen,  with  Messrs.  W.  Fleming,  E.  Boulay  and  C.  O'Neill,  Cap- 
tains.    This  league  comes  as  an  innovation  in  the  small   one,   and 
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thus  far  has  proven  very  successful.     The  schedule  of  games  played 

up  the  present  is  as  follows : 

Boulay  vs.   Fleming Boulay      i6 — 12 

O'Neill  vs.  Boulay    O'Neill     15—  9 

Fleming  vs.  Boulay Fleming  10 —  6 

Umpire — Rev.  Fr.  J.    Boyer,   O.M.I. 

The  representative  small  yard  team  played  its  first  game  with 
the  strong  Page's  team  on  Parliament  hill,  May  7th.  The  play  was 
fast  and  suappy,  and  our  team  found  hard  work  in  winning  7 — 4. 
The  team  played  a  considerable  game  all  through  and  gives  promise 
of  finishing  ahead  of  the  city  teams. 

The  second  team  met  the  Columbia's,  a  Junior  city  league  team, 
May  15th,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  them  by  a  score  of  11  to  4. 
W.  O'Brien's  base  running  was  one  of  the  features,  while  the  most 
spectacular  and  conspicuous  man  on  the  field,  was  the  visitors' 
pitcher.  He  was  a  veritable  Ichabod  Crane  in  appearance,  and  a 
regular  Goetz  in  pitching  ability. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  match  played  thus  far  was  the  one 
between  our  representative  team,  and  the  Third  Form  Greek  Class. 
As  Howard's  nine  students — and  trainer  Mulligan — emerged  from 
the  dressing  room  attired  in  their  naity  Garnet  and  Grey  stockings 
and  Chesterville  vest-sweaters,  it  looked  as  if  the  small  yard  would 
not  even  have  one  of  '*  Tom's  "snow  ball  chances.  After  a  few 
innings  of  play,  however,  it  was  quite  evident  that  our  youngsters 
would  have  an  easy  task.  The  writer,  who  had  the  honor  of  umpir- 
ing the  game,  attributes  the  serious  loss  to  the  poor  head-work  of  the 
much  vaunted  Chesterville  pitcher,  although  Guilfoile  at  short  and 
O'Halloran,  one  of  Clinton  High's  famous  catchers,  made  many 
costly  errors,  thereby  weakening  their  teams  chances.  The  final 
score  was  19  to  6  in  our  favor,  but  the  defeated  ones  had  their  sor- 
rows soothed,  somewhat,  by  being  the  guests  of  Captain  Howard  at 
tea  the  same  evening. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  material  for  a  Lacrosse  League  in  the 
Junior  ranks,  and  Rev.  Father  Boyer  is  endeavoring  to  organize  one. 
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McMillan,  Burns,  Bawlf,  Lauzon,  Leveque,  Chartrand  and  others 
have  all  played  in  fact  in  Junior  company  and  have  the  fine  points  of 
the  gfame  well  in  hand. 

NOTES   OF    INTEREST. 

Masters  M.  O'Leary,  L.  Chantal,  W.  Chantal,  L,  Bonhomme,  S. 
Garrity  and  F.  Garrity,  some  of  the  younger  boys  were  confirmed 
May  14th,  in  St.  Joseph's  Church.  The  Juniors  offer  them  their  con- 
gratulations. 

Frankie  Brennan's  Cricket  Club  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and 
a  number  of  the  small  boys  have  already  ^'paid  their  entrance  fee  of 
$1.00.  The  new  organization  bids  fair  to  outshine  the  Senior  Tennis 
Club. 

1.  Who  said,   '*  spell  Yacht  "  ? 

2.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything  past  W.  Burns  and 
W.  O'Brien,  the  two  small  yard  lacrosse  defence  men. 

3.  M,  O'Leary's  Cornerites  are  doing  noble  work  in  the  small 
yard. 

4.  W.  Chantal  is  in  training  for  the  coming  race  with  Pinson- 
nault. 

5.  One  dollar  will  be  paid  to  the  person  who  can  prove  that  V. 
M.  tried  to  organize  a  pie-eating  contest 

6.  There  are  no  Juniors  in  the  infirmary  at  present,  and  we 
hope  that  none  will  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  the  white  vest 
fever. 

7.  We  note  a  marked  improvement  in  the  singing  since  Frankie 
G.  joined  the  choir — and  since  some  of  the  seniors  kindly  resigned. 

8.  To  those  who  were  successful  in  the  recent  Jr.  French  decla- 
mation contest  we  offer  our  congratulations.  In  Div.  A,  Master  W. 
Baril  won  the  gold  medal  presented  by  M.  L.  Gauthier,  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Master  E.  Beroard  took  second  in  this  division. 
In  Division  B.,  Master  A.  Desrosiers  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing 
the  first  prize. 
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9.  The  Juniors  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  that  G.  Dunne  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  recent  illness. 

JO.    Beware  of  Fudge  !      It  may  contain  red  pepper. 

11.  The  '*  Midgets,"  one  of  our  smallest  teams  crossed  bats 
with  the  St.  Joseph's  Choir  team  Saturday,  May  20th.  The  gate 
receipts  will  be  given  to  the  Tennis  Club  to  procure  aprons  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  march  off  the  field. 

12.  The  second  term  class  closes  this  year  on  the  21st  of  June. 
There  is  yet  time  for  those  who  have  neglected  their  work  to  pick  up 
and  pass  good  examinations.  Students  living  in  Chesterville,  owing 
to  the  late  ending  of  the  school  term  will  be  forced  to  wait  over  for 
the  July  train,  as  the  June  train  leaves  on  the  i6th  of  the  month. 

13.  The  Juniors  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  plans  are  being 
drawn  up  for  a  large  swimming  tank,  modeled  after  the  one  at  Clin- 
ton High  School. 

Jr.   Editor. 
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Tell  Me  What  is  Sweeter  Than  a  Goldeo  Day 

in  June. 


H  !   tell  me  what  is  sweeter  than  a  g-olden  day  in  June 
As  you  loll  among  the  daisies  and  dream  to  the  breeze's 

As  they  tell  you  of  the  sea,  [croon, 

Of  the  far-away  blue  sea. 
And  bring  its  cooling  kisses  to  the  flowers  on  the  lea. 


When  Pomona's  in  the  orchard  and  Ceres  in  the  corn, 
And  Pan  is  piping  melodies  half  tender,  half  forlorn  : 

When  the  red-bird  loving  sings 

To  his  mate  and  gaily  swings 
In  the  willows  softly  waving  in  the  meadow  by  the  springs. 


Oh  !  tell  me  what  is  sweeter  than  a  lazy  afternoon 
When  the  purple  sun  is  setting  on  a  golden  day  in  June  : 

When  wistful  looking  eyes 

See  their  loved  ones  in  the  skies. 
And  watch  the  fading  twilight  as  it  smiling  sweetly  die.s. 
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And  tell  me  what  is  sweeter  than  an  ivory  night  in  June 
When  the  clouds  are  drifting  slowly  across  a  silver  moon  : 

When  the  scented  south-wind  breathes 

Ah  !   so  softly  through  the  trees 
And  seems  to  whisper  secrets  to  the  eager  trembling  leaves. 

Ah  !   'tis  passing  sweet  and  my  heart  strings  are  in  tune. 
With  all  the  wondrous  rhythm  of  a  golden  day  in  June  : 

When  my  thought  will  wander  free 

As  a  child  and  careless  be, 
As  I  loll  among  the  daisies  trodding  gaily  on  the  lea. 

L.J. 


The    World's    Great    Poems. 

VI.  Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 

(?C^l^f^  ARLYLE'S   "Hero  as  Poet,"  as  it  is  the  least  contro- 
versial, so  it  is,^ — to  me,   at  least, — the  most  fascinat- 
ing   of    all    his    minor    writings.      But,    where    he    has 
written,    and   on   such   a   subject,    what   remains   to   be 
said,    in   such    "Introductions   to   Literature"   as   these 
profess  to  bd?     Yet,   since  Carlyle's  essay   is,   in  the  best 
and    strictest    sense,    literature,    this    may,    possibly,    serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  it. 

Dante's  life;  his  birth,  his  exile,  and  his  death;  is,  or  should 
be,  familiar  to  all  students  of  literature.  And,  when  all  is  said,  are 
not  those  there  facts,  birth,  exile,  death,  the  history  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us?  ''Exsules  filii  Hevae^\  so  we  say:  "strangers 
and  pilgrims";  who  have  "no  continuing  city".  Well  for  us,  if, 
of  us,  it  can  be  said  that  "we  seek  one  to  come". 

Dante's  exile,  however,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  bitterness, 
and  hence,  if  it  be  permissible  to  say  so,  of  more  than  ordinary 
piofit  to  his  fellow  men.  To  himself,  also,  one  cannot  doubt;  but 
it  is  our  interest  in  it  that  chiefly  concerns  us  here.  Freely,  to 
CjiM)te  Carlyle :  "We  will  not  complain  of  Dante's  miseries:  had 
"all  i^one  right  with  him,  as  he  wished  it,  he  might  have  been  Prior, 
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"Podesta,  or  whatsoever  they  call  it,  of  Florence,  well  accepted 
"among  neighbours — and  the  world  had  wanted  one  of  the  most 
"notable  words  ever  spoken  or  sung."  It  is  not  smug  prosperity, 
but  misery,  exile,  suffering  that  makes  poets,  philosophers,  and 
saints. 

Note,   further,   if  you  will,   how   this   same  life  of  exile  empha- 
sised,   brought    into    sharp    relief,     Dante's    unutterable    loneliness. 
Vet,  here  again,  he  is  but  as  the  rest  of  us.     Singulariter  s^nn  ego, 
donee  irariseani.      So,   the  Psalmist.      Isolation   is  of  the  essence  of 
individuality.     "The  heart",  says  the  Wise  Man,  "knoweth  its  own 
"bitterness",  and  once  wakened  to  that  consciousness, 
"Nor   poppy,    nor   mandragora,    ,, 
"Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall   ever   medicine  thee   to   that   sweet   sleep, 
"Thou   knewest   yesterday." 
Dante,    it   would   seem,    wakened   early   to   such   consciousness, 
and,  therefore,  for  him,  there  was  neither  rest  nor  peace.      His  life, 
in  short,   was  a   more  bitter  Purgatory,   a  fiercer   Hell   than   any  he 
has   pictured.      But    it   was    from    that   very    fact    that    he    drew   his 
inspiration. 

Thenceforth  he  walked  per  vias  chinas ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
words:  "How  hard  is  the  path,  come  e  diiro  calle^\  Nor  was  he 
one  to  hide  his  wretchedness,  his  misery,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
assumed  good  humour,  to  pretend  to  a  inconvenient  he  did  not  feel. 
"By  degrees",  writes  Carlyle,  it  became  evident  to  him  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  resting-place,  or  hope  of  benefit,  in  this  earth." 
That,  one  takes  it,  is  a  wholesome  knowledge  to  attain  to;  know- 
ledge wherefrom  resignation,  at  least,  may  be  derived,  if  not  peace; 
"I  have  learned  in  whatsover  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 
So  St.  Paul;  who  learned,  later,  that  "the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  us."  Dante,  one  hopes  and  prays,  learned  both  before 
his   pilgrimage   was   finished. 

To  quote  Carlyle,  again.  "The  deeper,  naturally,  would  the 
"Eternal  World  impress  itself  on  him;  the  awful  reality  over  which, 
"after  all,  this  Time-World,  with  its  Florences  and  banishments, 
"only  flutters  as  an  unreal  shadaw.  Florence  thou  shalt  never  see: 
"but  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  Heaven  thou  shalt  surdy  see!  W^hat 
"is  Florence  and  the  world  and  life  altogether?  ETERNITY: 
"ihither,  of  a   .ruth,  not  elsewhither,  art  thou  and  all  things  bc)und  ! 
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"The  great  soul  of  Dante,  homeless  on  earth,  made  its  home,  more 
"and  more,  in  that  awful  other  world."  That,  surely,  is  the  lesson 
exile  should   teach    us;    "Our  citizenship   is   in   heaven." 

As  to  what  else  may  be  said,  read  Carlyle  for  yourselves; 
read — as  I  trust  you  will  the  authors,  the  poems,  it  has  been  my 
very  pleasant  task,  in  these  wholly-inadequate  papers,  to  commend 
to  your  study  and  attention.  You  will  find,  in  each  and  all,  if  you 
will  seek  for  it,  some  utterance  of  the  human  soul,  one,  it  may  be, 
that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  thoughts,  desires,  aspirations  to  which 
3.0U,  also,  would  fain  give  utterance,  but  cannot,  lacking  words. 
It  is  Dante's  glory,  as  it  is  that  of  all  great  poets,  to  have  been 
the  voice  of  silent  thousands,  silent  centuries.  So,  Carlyle,  as  a 
final    quotation  : 

"And  so  in  this  Dante,  as  we  said,  had  ten  silent  centuries, 
"in  a  very  strange  way,  found  a  voice.  The  "Divina  Commedia" 
"is  of  Dante's  writing;  yet,  in  truth,  it  belongs  to  ten  Christian 
"centuries,  only  the  finishing  of  it  is  Dante's.  So  always...  Dante 
"is  the  spokesman  of  the  Middle-Ages;  the  thought  they  lived  by 
"stands  here,  in  everlasting  music.  These  sublime  ideas  of  his, 
"terrible  and  beautiful,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Christian  Meditation 
"of  all  the  good  men  who  had  gone  before  him.  Precious  they; 
"but  also  is  not  he  precious?  Much,  had  he  not  spoken,  had  been 
"dumb;  not  dead,  but  living  voiceless."  And,  further  on,  he 
speaks  of  Dante  as  "sent  into  our  world  to  embody,  musically, 
the  Religion  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Does  this,  from  a  non-Catholic, 
an  enemy  of  Holy  Church,  need  any  comment?  This,  at  all  events, 
needs  none,   wherewith  we  end  : 

"In  some  sense  it  may  be  said  that  this  glorious  Elizabethan 
"Era,  with  its  Shakspeare  as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of  all 
"which  had  preceded  it,  is  itself  attributable  to  the  Catholicism 
"of  the   Middle   Ages." 

F.   W.    G. 
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Contrasted  Ideals  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith. 

To  contrast  the  character  of  Doctor  Primrose,  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  with  that  of  Pope's  ideal  as  portrayed  in  his  "Essay  on 
Man"  seems  a  very  difficult  task.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Goldsmith  has  given  us  a  real  man  in  a  real  setting,  such 
a  man  as  we  may  have  met,  while  Pope's  is  an  imaginary  one  whom 
we  are  to  create  from  his  rather  contradictory  maxims.  One  can- 
not easily  get  a  conception  of  Pope's  ideal. 

Johnson  in  his  criticism  of  Pope's  production  remarks, — 
"This  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance 
of  genius,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  imagery  and  the  seductive  pow- 
ers of  eloquence.  The  reader  feels  the  mind  full  though  he  learns 
nothing."  It  is  apparent  Pope  did  not  clearly  understand  what 
he  was  wr  ting  about,  and  mixed  up  incongruous  statements.  He 
has  many  moods  but  no  strong  convictions.  Goldsmith  on  the 
other  hand  had  a  definite  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  held  strong  opinions,  being  more  of  an  observer 
than  of  a  doctrinaire,  but  he  had  seen  much  of  mankind,  and  in- 
terested himself  more  in  noting  characteristic  expression  and  con- 
duct than  in  gaining  adherence  to  any  favorite  views. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  Pope  says  at  the  out- 
set. His  ideal  seems  one  who  by  constant  study  of  himself  as  an 
individual  and  of  his  relation  to  society,  seeks  to  improve  himself, 
and  by  means  of  a  well-understood  self-controlling  influence  of  his 
life  which  is  love  of  God  and  submissiveness  to  his  will. 

Self-love  and  reason  are  to  be  the  guiding  principles,  "Self- 
love  to  urge  and  reason  to  restrain."  Sedate,  quiet  and  deliber- 
ative in  mind,  by  means  of  attention,  habit  and  experience,  he 
would  rise  to  prominence.  Pleasure!  and  pain,  the  lights  and 
shades  on  his  path,  should  give  strength  and  color  to  his  life.  His 
very  passions  would  produce  virtues ;  out  of  obstinacy,  fear  and 
avarice,  would  come  zeal,  fortitude  and  prudence.  Self  lov-^  would 
serve  to  make  his  mind  virtuous,  and  happiness  would  be  the  na- 
tural outcome.  He  would  not  feel  dishonor  or  shame  if  he  were 
not  ranked  high  among  his  fellows  or  if  lie  had  a  scarcity  of  exter- 
nal goods.  His  honor  would  consist  in  acting  "well  his  part"  and 
his  pride,  in  the  knowledge  that: 

"One    self-approving    hour    whole    years    outweigh.-;; 
"Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas." 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  unites  in  himself  three  characters,  a 
minister,  a  husbandman  and  the  father  of  a  family.  Love  of  God 
and  of  his  fellow-man  is  the  guiding  impulse  of  his  life,  and  h's  great- 
est comfort  is  drawn  from  futurity.  His  trust,  guilelessness,  sin- 
c:ierity,  active  interest  in  church  doctrine,  his  insight  into  human 
nature  and  his  sympathy  for  the  fallen  are  striking  features  of  his 
character  as  a  clergyman.  "He  is  drawn  as  ready  to  teach  and 
ready  to  obey,  as  simple  in  affluence  and  majestic  in  adversity." 
His  life  as  a  husbandman  and  father  gives  strong  evidence  of  this 
contented  happy  disposition,  of  the  wide  range  of  his  sympathies, 
of  his  bright  humor,  but  above  all,  of  his  great  love  for  his  family 
and   his   fellow-men. 

The  Vicar  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  He  is 
certainly  too  credulous  and  easy-going.  All  his  intercourse  with 
Sqiyre  Thornton  goes  to  show  this.  He  lacks  animation  and  one 
might  say,  is  of  too  contented  a  disposition.  His  life,  although 
it  has  a  defmite  aim,  is  almost  void  of  method  or  decision. 

With  all  his  faults,  we  love  him  and  feel  that  he  is  flesh  and 
Ijiood  like  ourselves.  His  womanly  gentleness,  simple  trust,  gay 
humor  and  shiftlessness  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
strength,  sterness,  restless  activity  and  well-ordered  method  of 
Pope's  id'eal ;  but  the  latter  is  made  up  of  maxims  whose  truth  is 
yet  to  be  tested,  whilst  the  Vicar  had  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
every  day  life,  which,  however  slight,  serve  to  bring  out  the  vir- 
tues and  failings  of  man,  and  to  strengthen  and  purify  them. 

L. 


\_^-./-  .y\. 


Canadian     Poets. 

(Paper  read  at  the  Spring-  Festival  of  the  d'Youville  Circle, 
Rideau  Street  Convent,  May  30th,.  1905.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  a  Spring  Festival  than 
these  readings  from  our  Canadian  poets.  Their  work  seems  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  Spring  spirit,  so  full  are  the  poems  of  enthusiasm, 
of  the  joy  of  living,  of  the  promise  of  fulfilment.  For  a  nation  so 
young  in  years  and  achievement,  comparatively  speaking,  we  have  a 
remarkably  large  number  of  good  singers.  There  is  no  need  to 
apologize   when   mentioning   such  names  as  Bliss  Carman,    Pauline 
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Johnson,  Archibald  Lampman,  George  Roberts,  the  unique  Henry 
Drummond  and  his  Habitant. 

The  humorous  Khan  and  his  "Canticles,"  Theodore  H.  Rand,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Anthology  of  Canadian  verse,  says  :  **  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression  of  a  feeling-  of  national  pride  that  the  mate- 
rials are  so  abundant  from  which  to  prepare  a  representative  volume, 
much  of  who^e  contents  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  verse 
of  older  countries."  Canada's  richness  of  material,  both  as  regards 
natural  beauty  and  romantic  association,  has  found  worthy  expres- 
sion in  these  singers  of  verse.  They  are  nature-lovers  first  of  all, 
then  Canada-lovers.  Nature  in  all  her  moods  appeals  to  them,  and 
whether  they  write  of  the  gladness  of  Spring,  of  the  bright,  full,  and 
all  too  short  Summer,  of  the  glory  and  sadness  of  Autumn  days,  or 
of  "the  white-Winter's  cheer,"  their  verse  may  be  compared  in  its 
tonic  effects  to  a  bracing  whiff  of  our  moimtain  air. 

Many  of  the  themes  are  crude  and  treated  in  homely  phrase. 
Still,  we  are  a  young  nation  as  yet ;  our  traditions  are  in  their  baby- 
clothes  and  youth  is  a  bad  habit  of  which  we  are  easily  cured,  more's 
the  pity.  One  authority  is  convinced  that  Canadian  poetry  is,  per- 
haps, the  redeeming  feature  of  Twentieth  Century  literature.  We 
have  reason  for  congratulation,  more,  perhaps,  than  we  realize,  in 
its  utter  aloofness  from  the  deplorable  tone  of  commercialism  which 
is  the  key-note,  more  or  less  of  our  century's  *'good,  bad  and  in- 
different." Most  of  our  poets  spell  optimism  with  a  capital  O,  and 
we  have  very  few  self  styled  atheists  or  freethinkers.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  they  have  dwelt  near  to  the  heart  of  Nature  ;  she  has  told 
them  her  secrets  lovingly,  they  have  caught  her  first  expressions  and 
aspects.  No,  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar  has  not  been  part 
and  parcel  of  their  scheme  of  life  ;  perhaps  they  have  been  born  too 
far  north  poetry  should  not  prove  lucrative  !  One  critic,  who  is  a  poet 
himself,  congratulates  them  on  having  found  their  sermons  in  the 
stones  and  trees,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  their  music  in  the  running 
waters  and  in  the  rhythm  of  the  sea,  leaving  the  New  Englanders  a 
monopoly  of  "barn-yard  "  inspiration.  The  Carman-Roberts  group 
hails  from  the  region  of  Acadie,  the  region  of  all  Canada  richest  in 
folk-lore  and  romantic  association.  Of  these  Bliss  Carman  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  who  possesses  the  most  varied  charm  ;  there  is  the 
appeal  of  his  music,  of   his    word-pictures    and    of   his   oyt   and  put 
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Bohemianism.  Brightness  of  fcincy  and  purity  of  expression  are 
chHracteristics  of  his  cousin  George  Roberts.  Among-  the  women 
poets  Pauline  Johnson  is  the  best  known.  She  too  is  a  vivid  painter 
of  pictures,  though  not  as  good  a  musician  as  Carman,  her  verse  has 
a  beautiful  swinging  rhythm  that  is  haunting.  These  people  are  not 
coining  money  by  their  productions.  Some  are  not  even  making  a 
living  by  them.  Many  have  had  to  leave  Canada  to  take  up  jour- 
nalism in  other  places.  Bliss  Carman  and  Theodore  Roberts  have 
won  high  places  for  themselves  as  writers  of  prose,  the  former  as 
essayist,  the  latter  as  a  novel  and  short  story  writer.  No  matter, 
however,  where  they  are  scattered,  whether  it  be  in  busy  over- 
crowded London,  among  the  sky-scrapers  and  elevated  tramways  of 
New  York  or  the  furnished  apartments  of  Chicago,  they  have  never 
sworn  off  their  allegiance  to  Canada,  nor  their  pride  in  and  for  her. 
Theodore  Rand  knew  whereof  he  sang  in  his  **  White  Throat": 

*'  O  bird  of  the  silver  arrows  of  song 
Sky  poet  of  Canada  dear 
Thy  notes  prolong,  prolong, 
We  listen,  we  hear 


I  love  —  dear  —  Canada, 
Canada,  Canada  —  " 


E.  M.  M. 


Ne^vfotindland  and  Confederation. 

By  a  Newfoundlander. 

The  people  of  Canada  do  not  appear  to  understand  what  has 
kept  Newfoundland  out  of  Confederation  so  long,  and  why  she  still 
persists  in  keeping  out.  The  Canadian  must  feel  a  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship over  the  Island,  which  appears  so  small  and  insignificant 
by  the  side  of  his  own  country,  and  whose  very  position  marks  her 
out  as  being  put  there  especially  to  round  off  the  Dominion.  He 
must  think  that  Newfoundland  herself  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
get  into  her  by  sister's  household  at  any  price, — no  matter  what  she 
may  relinquish  in  the  comuig  in.  It  can  be  only  a  spirit  of  presump' 
tion  that  holds  the  little  sister  aloof,  all  alone  in  her  littleness  :  or 
else  it  is  pique,  characteristic  of  small  children.      In  any  case,  she  i« 
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herself  the  only  loser  in  remaining  out,  and  she  is  free  to  hurt  her- 
self as  long-  as  she  pleases.  She  will  get  over  her  stubbornness  some 
day,  find  out  her  mistake  and  be  willing  enough  to  join  in  Canada's 
union. 

Judging  by  what  one  reads,  from  Canadian  sources,  on  the 
question,  one  must  conclude  that  Canadian  opinion  in  the  matter 
does  not  go  far  beyond  such  ideas.  It  has  no  fault  at  all  to 
find  with  Canada,  but  puts  all  the  blame  on  Newfoundland. 
It  forgets  that  Canada  has  not,  in  the  past,  displayed  a  spirit 
towards  Newfoundland  in  any  way  proportionate  in  its  largeness  to 
her  own  big  self.  It  does  not  know  that  Newfoundland  has  some 
cause  of  complaint  against  Canada,  or,  if  it  does,  it  forgets  that  the 
little  have  as  much  right  to  be  resentful  towards  the  big,  as  the  big 
have  for  attempting  meanness  against  the  little.  There  is  very  little 
true  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  cause 
of  these  feelings,  towards  Canada.  The  history  of  the  dealings  of 
the  two  countries  will  explain  things  a  little. 

In  1864  Newfoundland  was  among  the  first  to  respond  in  send- 
ing delegares  to  Montreal  to  discuss  the  question  of  union  of 
the  Colonies.  Her  representative  sat  with  the  men  who  planned  the 
basis  of  Confederation.  However,  when  the  representative  returned 
and  when  the  question  was  laid  before  the  people,  the  party  that 
made  Confederation  their  platform  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The 
people  felt  that  entering  Confederation  meant  the  giving  up  all  their 
liberty,  being  tied  on  to  Canada  and  ever  after  sacrificed  for  the  in- 
terests of  Canada,  which  seemed  hostile  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
Island.  The  Anti-Confederates  found  it  easy  to  work  on  the  pre- 
conceived notions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Newfoundlanders  ;  and 
those  who  were  ardent  supporters  of  Confederation  would  have  it 
that  it  was  only  by  appeals  to  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  their 
opponents  could  succeed  :  a  proposition  which  the  Anti-Confederates 
would  be  slow  to  admit.  All  this  happened  in  1869,  and  since  that 
the  question  has  never  been  publicly  discussed  in  Newfoundland. 
No  party  would  dare  to  go  before  the  people  as  supporters  of  Con- 
federation, for  such  a  course  could  onfy  mean  certain  defeat.  And 
thus  it  has  never  received  the  fair,  open  and  unimpassioned  consider- 
ation which  it  deserves,  on  both  sides.  For  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question,  not  only  one,  as  Canada  seens  to  think.      But,   though 
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Confederation  has  never  been  discussed  since  1869,  there  was  once 
since  then,  when  it  seemed  almost  a  certainty  for  Newfoundland,  and 
that  without  any  discussion  whatever  among  the  people. 

I  should  first  remark  that  during-  the  years  1869-95,  there  had 
been  undoubtedly  a  weakening- in  the  prejudices  against  Canada,  and, 
in  certain  portions  of  the  Island  the  feeling  grew  strong  that  we 
would  have  been  better  off  in  the  Dominion.  Things  were  not  going 
well,  and  many  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  united  with 
the  rest  of  British  North  America.  Then,  in  1894,  came  a  great 
financial  disaster.  In  that  year  the  Bank  crash  took  place.  It  was 
a  dark  hour  for  Newfoundland.  In  our  failures  we  always  regret 
what  we  did  not  do  that  we  might  have  done;  and  any  other  course  but 
the  one  in  which  failure  is  met  with,  generally  seems  to  the  disap- 
pointed the  wise  and  happy  one.  Newfoundland  now  felt  convinced 
without  argument  that,  in  the  Confederation,  no  such  troubles  would 
have  come  upon  her  ;  which,  in  this  case,  was  undoubtedly  true. 
Canada  knew  this  also.  On  both  sides  the  Gulf  it  was  thought 
that  Newfoundland  could  never  raise  herself  again,  and  that  Canada 
was  her  only  hope.  In  her  discouragement  and  hopelessness  shfe 
come  to  seek  a  place  to  trust  her  troubles  with  sister  Dominion  ;  but 
not  without  bringing  something  besides  trouble  to  offer  to  her  pros- 
pective comforter,  for  she  had  advantages  to  balance  her  defects, 
many  and  grievous  though   they  were. 

It  fnay  be  that  Canada  thought  she  had  grave  reason  to  be  re- 
luctant to  take  on  herself  the  responsibility  of  bringing  Newfound- 
land, as  she  then  was,  into  Confederation.  But  certain  it  is  that  she 
not  only  seemed  reluctant  to  act,  but  she  acted  as  if  she  felt  certain 
that  she  had  it  all  in  her  power  to  make  whatever  bargain  she  wished 
with  her  neighbour.  And  certainly  it  was  a  hard  bargain  she  tried 
to  drive.  Newfoundland  took  this  as  an  expression  of  Canada's 
feelings  toxvards  her.  She  interpreted  it  as  an  attempt  to  punish  her 
in  her  hour  of  weakness  and  woe  for  her  past  obstinacy.  Sickened 
and  broken  in  spirit  over  her  troubles,  she  was  now  disgusted  with 
the  littleness  of  her  big  neighbour.  Her  pride  was  wounded,  and  her 
spirit  revived.  She  recalled  her  delegates,  and  few  of  her  people  did 
not  applaud  her  action,  even  in  their  distress.  It  will  be  some  tim^ 
ere  that  same  people  will  entirely  forget  the  Canada  of  1895. 
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Thus  Newfoundland  has  come  to  remain  alone,  and  thus  has 
been  excited  the  spirit  of  resentment  against  Canada.  That  spirit 
is  losing-  its  bitterness,  for  the  people  show  that  they  are  not  un- 
willing to  listen  to  reasonable  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  disadvantages,  to  be  derived  from  union.  But  there 
are  two  things  which  greatly  militate  against  the  final  disappearance 
of  prejudice  and  which  keep  ill-feeling  rankling. 

Whenever,  in  the  past,  Canada  could, — and  it  seems  that  has 
been  often — she  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Newfoundland,  as,  for 
instance  in  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  United  States.  Newfound- 
land has  had  to  give  up  projects  on  account  of  Canada's  interference. 
The  people  have  felt  that  they  have  been  wronged  in  their  liberty  as 
an  independent  colony.  And,  if  there  is  one  thing  dear  to  Newfound' 
landers,  it  is  the  freedom  born  of  that  sea  from  which  most  of  them 
draw  their  livelihood.  To  them  it  is  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  fee^ 
fettered  by  Canada  They  will  be  free,  and  they  resent  every  en- 
croachment on  their  freedom. 

The  other  means  by  which  ill-will  is  kept  alive  is  the  constant 
misrepresentation  and  slander,  which  is  going  on,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gulf.  This  slander  is  much  the  more  grievous  on  the  side  ot 
Canada,  and  it  is  grievous  enough  on  the  side  of  Newfoundland.  It 
must  be  put  down  in  great  part  to  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions 
in  the  Island,  for  even  prominent  men  in  Canada  often  display  in  their 
utterances  and  writings  an  entire  misapprehension  of  these  conditions. 
But,  still,  it  shows  also  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  and  certainly  it  begets, 
and  adds  to  bitterness.  The  country,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its 
hopeless  plight,  refused  rescue  from  Canada,  to  show  her  that  she 
had  not  to  do  with  a  beggar,  will  not  stand  to  have  her  people  called 
a  population  of  beggars,  ignorant  and  spiritless,  who  constantly 
truckle  to  the  United  States.  Canadians  generally  may  not  know 
that  some  of  their  public  men  give  expression  to  such  opinions,  but 
Newfoundlanders  know  it,  and  know  their  falsehood  too. 

I  have  tried  to  give  roughly  the  principal  causes  of  whatever 
ill-feeling  exists  in  Newfoundland  against  Canada.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  ill-feeling  is  universal.  There  are,  and  always  have 
been,  many  of  the  people  who  look  with  kindly  eyes  towards  the 
Dominion.  There  are  some  who  ardently  wish  for  Confederation- 
There  is  many  an  Anti-Confederate  whose  mind  is  entirely  free   from 
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the  warping-  of  prejudice,  who  bears  no  grudge  against  Canada,  but 
rather  looks  to  her  as  a  model.  And  for  ill-feeling  and  prejudice 
itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  prayed  that  it  will  be  soon  no  longer  found 
on  either  side.  When  it  has  passed,  each  will  have  a  better  chance 
ot  understanding  the  other.  And  the  present  ignorance  ard  narrow- 
ness of  mind  on  the  question  under  discussion  will  no  longer  render 
impossible  fair  and  free  consideration. 

So  much  for  mere  sentiment  on  the  matter  of  confederation  in 
Newfoundland  It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  briefly  consider 
the  question  of  its  expediency,  to  enumerate  some  of  the  principal 
reasons  in  which  fair-minded  men  see  wisdom,  on  the  one  side,  in 
remaining  out  of  the  Dominion,  and,  on  the  other,  in  coming-  in. 

It  is  urged  that  we  had  real  need  of  the  help  of  Canada  only 
once,  in  the  disastrous  year  1894,  The  island  showed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  it  could  overcome  its  difficulties  without  her  aid.  And 
since  then  Newfoundland  has  reached  unexampled  prosperity.  There- 
tore  we  can  always  do  without  Canada,  and  prosper  ;  and  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  how  we  would  fare  in  the  Dominion  :  it  is  wiser  to 
remain  out.  Against  this  it  is  argued  that,  because  we  prospered 
so  much  outside  of  Canada,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
prospered  more  united  with  her.  Besides,  it  is  added  by  those  who 
favor  confederation,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  one  day  become  a 
part  of  Canada  :  every  circumstance  points  that  way.  And  we  can 
never  have  more  favorable  conditions  at  home,  for  obtaining  gfood 
terms,  than  at  present,  when  the  possibilities  of  Newfoundland  are 
becoming  known  to  the  Canadian  Government,  for  it  is  now  re.cog-- 
nized  that  Newfoundland  can  bring  many  good  things  with  her  to 
Canada. 

The  present  aff"air  of  Newfoundland  with  the  United  States  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  Newfoundland  can  control  her  bait 
supplies  and  regulate  distribution,  she  can  control  the  immense  in- 
dustry of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  the  profits  of  which,  under  former 
conditions,  all  belong  to  the  United  States.  And,  by  every  national 
and  colonial  law  and  right,  she  can  control  them.  With  Newfound- 
land in  the  Dominion,  then,  Canada  would  have  under  her  thumb 
this  vast  source  of  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  assets  which  New- 
foundland's own  inexhaustible  fisheries,  unparalleled  the  world  over, 
would    bring.     Add  to   this  the   enormous  wealth  that    lies  '\v\    her 
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mineral    resources   and    her  timber   areas,  explored  and  unexplored, 
which  bid  fair  to  one  day  rival  her  fisheries  in  their  productiveness. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  To  return  to  the  subject,  an  argument 
of  much  force  with  Anti-Confederates  is,  that  all  Newfoundland  needs 
is  outside  capital  to  develop  her  possibilities;  that  withit  she  must  attain 
a  wonderful  prosperity  ;  that  Canada  requires  all  her  wealth,  and  much 
more,  to  develop  her  present  territory  ;  and  she  will  require  it 
for  many  years  to  come.  Newfoundland,  therefore,  can  gain  nothing 
but  the  change  of  her  per  capita  debt  of  $90  to  one  of  $70,  which  is 
Canada's  per  capita  debt  at  present,  but  which  must  soon  be  con- 
siderably increased.  To  balance  this  advantage,  there  is  the  fact  that 
living  costs  much  higher  in  Canada  than  in  Newfonndland.  But 
then  again  it  is  felt  that  we  would  have  greater  security,  have  our 
rights  better  protected,  if  once  united  with  our  big  and  powerful 
neighbour. 

Newfoundlanders  generally  are  satisfied  as  they  are.  They  have 
no  need  of  being  in  a  hurry.  They  will  wait  for  the  next  advances 
to  come  from  Canada  before  they  will  consider  the  question.  For  it 
is  not,  by  any  mears,  an  issue  among  the  people  at  present. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  making  reference  to  one  feel- 
ing that  prevails  in  Canada,  viz.,  that,  Newfoundland  directs  all  its 
aims  toward*:  becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
Newfoundlanders,  in  great  part,  have  a  warm  admiration  for  the 
young  Republic.  Many  of  her  people,  in  times  of  distress  have  found 
a  home  there.  Many  of  them  look  upon  her  as  the  fairy-land  of 
fortune,  as  many  Canadians  do.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  quick  to  see,  and  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  in  the  liiland, 
and  bring  along  their  capital  to  develop  these  possibilities,  they  ad- 
mire them  for  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Newfoundlanders  have 
long  known  that  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  just  profits  by  the 
unfair  dealings  of  the  Gloucester  fleet,  protected  as  it  has  been  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  constant  irritation  has  served  to 
greatly  counteract  any  friendly  promptings.  Apart  from  this  alto- 
gether, there  is  not  any  such  thing  in  the  Island  as  an  ''  ambition  to 
become  a  State  in  the  Union."  If  such  a  question  were  put  before 
the  people  it  would,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  more  overwhelmingly 
defeated  than  was  the  question  of  confederation  with  Canada  in  1869. 

A.   M.   P.  '07. 
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Canadian  Outlets  for  Western  Prodticts 

HE  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  an  increased  flow  Q>i  immigration  to  our  Can- 
adian West.  If  this  tide  continues,  the  West,  so  well 
suited  to  agriculture,  especially  wheat  raising,  will  in  a 
few  years,  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  self-supporting.  Seeing  the  prospect  of  increased 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  Canadians  are  eager  to  find  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  route  to  transport  Western  products  to  an  Atlantic 
port. 

At  present  two  means  exist  :  one  by  the  C.  P.  R.  all  rail  from 
the  West  to  Halifax  ;  another  by  the  C.  P.  R.  to  Port  Arthur,  thence 
through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo,  and  again  by  rail  to  Boston  or 
some  other  American  port.  The  last  route,  though  the  shortest  and 
cheapest,  is  distasteful  to  Canadians,  as  the  grain  is  embarked  at 
American  ports. 

We  have,  at  least,  five  outlets,  by  which  they  may  bring  the 
gram  of  our  western  hinterland  to  a  Canadian  port  on  the  Atlantic 
or  on  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  first  three  which  I  shall  mention,  the 
produce  may  be  brought  by  rail  to  Port  Arthur. 

By  the  first  outlet,  freight  may  be  forwarded  from  Port  Arthur 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  St,  Lawrence  and  her 
canals  to  Quebec.  But  this  route  is  hardly  practicable  as  it  is  too 
long,  and  can  be  easily  competed  against  by  the  shorter  American 
ways. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  have  seen  this  disadvantage  and  have 
undertaken  to  remedy  it  by  constructing  the  Trent  Valley  Canal, 
which  is  the  second  outlet.  This  canal  has  been  under  construction 
for  several  years  ;  and  was  formally  opened  on  July  9th,  1904,  by 
the  raising  for  the  first  time  of  the  great  lift  lock  at  Peterborough, 
the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  canal  starts  at 
Midland  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  is  simply  the  Severn  River  until 
it  comes  to  Lake  Simcoe.  Leaving  the  lake  it  cuts  across  parts  of 
Ontario  and  Victoria  counties  until  it  joins  the  Kawartha  chain  of 
lakes.  At  the  foot  of  these  lakes  the  canal  becomes  the  Otonabee 
River,  and  after  following  this  for  many  miles  crosses  Northumber- 
land county  to  )oin  the  Trent  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Trenton, 
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a  port  on  the  Bay  of  Qulnte.  This  canal  will  shorten  the  first  route 
by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  question  of  transportation. 

But  Canada's  outlets  are  not  yet  exhausted,  we  have  still  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  route.  Although  this  canal  is  not  yet  an  accom- 
plished fact,  it  is  now  being  surveyed  and  we  can  safely  prophesy 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  This  canal  will  start  at 
the  mouth  of  the  French  River,  and  will  be,  practically,  this  river  as 
far  as  Lake  Nipissing,  short  canals  being  built  around  the  rapids. 
From  the  lake  it  will  cross  Nipissing  District  and  join  the  Ottawa 
River.  Utilizing  the  navigable  parts  of  this  river,  it  will  proceed  to 
its  mouth  at  the  St.  Lawrence.  By  this  means  an  additional  two 
hundred  miles  will  be  saved,  or  in  other  words,  the  first  route  will 
have  been  shortened  by  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Hudson  Bay  route  ;  though  at  present  it  is 
not  much  thought  of,  it  may  in  the  future  outrival  all  the  above  men- 
tioned ways.  It  is  very  probable  that  much  of  the  grain  of  Mani- 
toba, and  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  new  provinces  will  continue 
to  go  by  the  great  lakes.  But  if  a  railway  were  built,  let  us  say, 
from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay,  then  the  northern 
wheat  districts  would  be  the  same  distance  from  the  Hudson  Bay,  aS 
the  southern  districts  are  from  Port  Arthur.  This  would  mean  a 
saving  of  about  five  hundred  miles  of  rail-haul  for  the  wheat  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  And  moreover  there  would  be  the 
additional  advantage  of  having  an  ocean  port  at  Fort  Churchill, 
closer  to  Liverpool  than  is  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  route  is  unpracticable  on  account  of  the  ice  ;  but  the 
obstacles  to  navigation  from  this  source  are  not  so  grave  as  might 
be  imagined-  For  five  months  in  the  year,  from  July  to  December, 
navigation  is  open  from  Fort  Churchill.  The  Bay  itself  is  never 
frozen  over,  it  is  only  the  pack  ice  in  the  Straits  that  causes  all  the 
difficulty. 

Our  highroads  from  the  West  are  not  limited  to  these  water, 
ways.  Only  last  session  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  the 
construction  ot  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  This  work,  though 
only  in  its  infancy,  is  being  pushed  forward  with  such  energy  that  its 
early  completion  is  assured  ;  and  Canadians  will  soon  be  able  to 
boast  ot  at  least  one  all-Canadian,  through  line,   from   the   Pacific  to 
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the  Atlantic.  Among;"st  the  numerous  advantages  which  will  result 
from  this  new  line,  the  principal  will  be  :  cheaper  freight  rates, 
better  service,  and  a  much  faster  transportation  than  exists  at  present. 
A  competition  will  arise  with  the  C.  P.  R.,  vv^'hich  is  something  the 
Western  people  have  ardently  desired  for  years. 

With  such  good  routes  at  her  disposal,  Canada  ought  to  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
Western  products  to  a  Canadian  port  for  shipment.  And,  since,  in 
our  day  the  shipping  of  a  country  is  taken  as  one  of  the  best  criteria 
of  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  Canada  has  excellent  prospects  of 
occupying  a  high  place  among  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
before  the  twentieth  century  shall  have  passed. 

J.  G.,  '06. 


The  Mormons. 

By  a  Westener. 

I.— In  the  United  States. 

jHE  sect  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  or  Mormons,  was 
founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  is  considered  a  great 
prophet  in  the  eyes  of  this  small  Church.  His  faiher 
moved  into  Ontario  County  (New  York)  in  18 16.  His 
fourth  son  Joseph  who  was  born  in  Sharon,  on  December  23,  1805 
was  considered  rather  half-witted  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  and  received  very  little  education,  as  is  shown  plainly  by  even 
his  Mormon  biographers.  Orson  Pratt,  who  puts  the  best  possible 
front  to  the  public,  says  :  "  He  could  read  without  very  much  diffi- 
culty, and  write  a  very  imperfect  hand;  he  also  had  a  very  limited 
understanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  These  were 
his  highest  and  only  attainments.  The  rest  of  the  branches  so 
universally  taught  in  the  common  schools,  throughout  the  United 
States,  were  entirely  unknown  to  him." 

The  famous  dream  which  Joseph  dreamed,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  birth  of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  night  of  September  21,  1823.  He  dreamed  that  the  angel 
Moroni  appeared  to  him  three  times  successively,  to  inform  him  that 
God  had  work  for  him  to  do,    and  that  a  record  written  upon  golden 
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plates  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America  and 
the  deah'ngs  that  God  had  with  them,  was  deposited  in  a  particular 
spot  in  the  earth,  (a  place  in  Manchester  Hill,  In  Ontario  Qo.  N.Y.)  ; 
that  with  these  records  were  transparent  stones,  in  silver  settings 
like  spectacles,  anciently  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means 
of  which  the  angel  informed  him  that  he  could  read  the  golden 
plates. 

In  after  life  it  seems  that  the  memory  of  Mr.  Smith  regarding 
the  description  of  these  plates  became  slightly  confused,  since  he 
first  calls  them,  as  a  secular  history  and  again  states  that  they 
constituted  a  sort  of  bible  ;  he  avers  that  they  were  golden  plates 
engraved,  and  at  a  later  date,  that  they  were  metallic  plates,  stereo- 
typed, or  embossed  with  golden  letters.  It  seems  very  evident  that 
Mr.  Smith,  did  not  have  a  very  clear  idea  on  the  matter  or  that  he 
did  not  tell  his  converts  the  truth.  Could  it  be  that  the  plates  at  first 
were  golden,  until  Joseph  found  it  profitable  to  substitute  a  baser 
metal  ! 

However,  Joseph  found,  that  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Nephi,  a  Jew,  who  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  go  with  his  family, 
and  seek  his  kingdom  ;  that  Nephi  and  his  family  and  some  relatives, 
set  out  ages  ago  from  Europe  in  search  of  the  promised  land.  It  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander  Linn,  one  of  the  great  writers  on 
Mormonism,  that  they  travelled  straight  eastward  for  eight  years, 
until  they  reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  somewhere  near  the 
coast  of  Chili,  thence  penetrating  North  America,  in  search  of  the 
promised  land.  They  were  gradually  killed  off  by  wars  among  the 
other  races  and  themselves,  until  one  by  the  name  of  Moroni,  buried 
the  plates  that  Nephi  gave  him,  and  all  the  records  of  their  religion 
and  government,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  sacrilegious  hands.  These 
records  given  him  had  been  held  by  the  different  kings  of  his  race, 
among  them  Mormon  who  handed  them  down  to  Moroni,  after  which 
Moroni  died  and  became  an  angel  revealing  to  Joseph  Smith  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plates.  After  Joseph  Smith  had  recovered  the  mysterious 
deposit,  he  translated  them  in  private  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote 
the  contents,  thus  forming  the  book  called  after  one  of  their  kings 
*  Mormon.'  In  1830  this  book  was  published  and  with  it  a  statement, 
signed  by  ''The  Three  Witnesses"  as  they  are  called,  (Oliver  Cowdery, 
David  VVhitner,  and  Martin  Harris).      These  protagonists  afterwards 
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had  a  quarrel  and  swore  that  they  never  saw  the  plates  nor  anything 
lilce  them,  and  that  the  new  sect  they  proclaimed  was  a  financial 
scheme  of  Joseph  Smith's. 

After  this  **  Book  of  Mormon,"  was  sufficiently  advertised  Smith 
began  to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  after  a  short  time  succeeded  i"^ 
getting  enough  members  to  form  quite  a  large  congregation.  Thus 
was  the  ''  Mormon  Church,"  or  the  "  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,' 
established  in  1830.  Smith  moved  the  Church  from  Faystle,  N.Y., 
to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1831,  claiming  he  had  had  a  command 
from  Christ,  to  build  a  "New  Jerusalem."  After  a  short  stay  here 
he  had  another  vision  and  moved  the  Church  and  converts  to  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri.  Here  Smith  and  Rigdon,  one  of  his  leading 
men  set  up  a  milling  business  and  store,  also  a  bank,  of  which 
Smith  was  President,  with  Rigdon  as  Cashier.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  his  bank  notes,  which  the  people  found  to  be  of  no 
value.  Smith  and  Rigdon  were  arrested  for  defrauding  the  public  ; 
the  crowd  tarred  and  feathered  them,  and  put  them  in  jail.  During 
the  night  of  March  22nd,  1832,  both  leaders  escaped  from  prison  and 
made  their  way  across  the  river  to  Illinois.  During  their  stay  in 
Missouri,  the  whole  country  was  in  rebellion  against  them,  because 
Smith  and  his  colleagues  made  some  outlandish  raids  on  the  settlers, 
murdering  and  destroying  property.  Smith  whose  madness  was  to 
a  degree  methodical,  professed  "That  he  was  going  to  take  this 
State  and  then  by  the  power  of  God,  he  would  conquer  all  of  the 
United  States  and  eventually  the  whole  world."  The  Mormons  were 
driven  out  of  Missouri  to  Illinois,  where  they  established  another 
city,  by  the  name  of  Nauvoo.  The  State  appointed  Smith  as  Gover- 
nor, and  he  forthwith  commenced  to  increase  his  spiritual  authority 
by  means  of  special  revelations  '*  made  to  order." 

By  1838,  Smith  had  persuaded  several  women  to  live  with  him, 
calling  them  spiritual  wives,  although  he  had  a  lawful  wife  whom 
he  married  in  1827.  Naturally  his  wife  became  jealous  or  these  so- 
called  spiritual  wivei,  so  to  patch  it  up  some  way  or  other,  he  had 
another  dream  or  revelation  on  July  12th,  1843,  authorizing  poly- 
gamy. In  1844  he  had  so  many  wives  that  one  publicly  denounced 
him,  and  with  her  foimer  husband  started  a  paper,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  expose  him.      Smith   was   arrested    on   May  6th,  1844, 
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and  lodged  in  jail  at  Carthage,  where  a  mob  broke  into  his  cell  and 
shot  him  and  some  of  the  apostles  imprisoned  with  him. 

The  Mormons  were  driven  out  of  Illinois.  At  this  juncture 
Brigham  Young,  rose  above  all  others  to  the  leadership,  and  this 
time  led  them  to  Utah  in  thousands,  and  founded  what  is  now 
known  as  Salt  Lake  City  (1847). 

When  Brigham  Young  came  to  the  Presidency,  he  called  in  all 
the  Old  Books  of  Mormon,  that  Joseph  Smith  had  circulated,  to 
chanofe  certain  articles  as  he  saw  fit.  He  too  had  a  revelation  from 
God,  sanctioning  the  universal  practice  of  polygamy. 

The  "Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,"  conducted  by  a  repre- 
sentative called  Lee,  who  was  an  apostle  and  under  direct  instruc- 
tions from  Brigham  Young,  will  ever  remain  a  blot  on  their  Utah 
history.  Here  they  killed  some  three  hundred  settlers,  taking 
their  stock  and  effects.  These  settlers  were  going  to  California, 
during  the  mining  excitement.  The  true  account  of  this  mas- 
sacre is  given  out  on  reading  Lee's  sworn  statement  before  the 
United  States  Court,  before  his  death.  Here  we  find  that  many 
of  the  Mormons  were  clothed  in  blankets  to  disguise  themselves  as 
Indians.  To  put  down  these  outrages  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sent  Major  McCulloch,  of  Texas,  north.  The  Mormons  tried 
to  prevent  him  from  entering  Salt  Lake  City,  until  he  took  one  of  his 
heaviest  guns  and  sighted  it  directly  for  Young's  mansion,  and  then 
sent  word  to  him,  saying  that  if  he  did  not  hand  over  the  city  im- 
mediately,   he    would   blow   him   and    his    d d   wives    into   H — 1. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Major  had  control  and  put   an    end   to 
the  outrages. 

TI. — In  Canada. 

In  1887,  the  first  Mormon  settlement  came  into  Canada,  and 
we  may  well  call  it  "  a  plague,"  that  has  visited  our  fair  Dominion. 
In  December,  1899,  the  Mormon  population  in  Southern  Alberta, 
reached  two  thousand,  and  last  year  the  emigration  increasad, 
this  substantially  making  a  total  Mormon  population  of  about  three 
thousand,  at  the  present  time. 

The  colonizer  of  the  Mormons  in  Canada,  was  Charles  Orson 
Card,  who  married  the  twenty-third  daughter  of  Brigham  Young,  in 
Salt  Lake  City.      Eight  prairie  schooners  entered   Canada,    with  the 
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first  settlement.  They  moved  down  the  St.  Mary's  River  twelve 
miles  from  the  line,  to  a  small  tributary  called  Lee's  Creek,  to  found 
there  what  is  now  known  as  the  little  Mormon  town  of  Cardston, 
named  after  the  President.  At  this  time  there  were  very  few  settlers 
in  the  West  and  especially  at  this  point,  and  the  Government,  no 
doubt,  thought  this  a  grand  «Jcheme  to  colonize  the  West  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  Canadian  Government  ever  made,  for 
during  the  following  years  the  immigration  continued,  preventing 
good  and  prosperous  settlers  from  chosing  that  part  of  the  West. 

Most  of  the  Mormons  now  in  Canada  are  physically  and  in  every 
other  way  poor  types  of  mankind.      We   must  give  them   credit  for 
having   some  good,   broad-minded    men,    in  their  ranks,   but  we  are 
very    sorry    to    have  to   say   that    in    our   personal    experience    of  a 
life    lived   in    their    neighborhood,    we   have    not    found    more   than 
two  or  three   out  of  the    three    thousand    now    settled    in  Canada. 
The    general    class   in    the    West    are   of    Swedish   descent.     They 
are  pre  eminently    lazy.       In  the   spring  you    may   see    the    greater 
majority    leaving    their  town  house  in    Cardston,   (as    they    do    not 
live  on  their  farms  in  winter,  but  move   to   town   for    that   period   of 
time)  at  a  quarter  of  nine  in  the    morning  to   ^o   to  work  on   their 
numerous  farms  in  that  district,  some  five  or  six  miles   away  ;  you 
may  also  see  them  coming  back  again,   at  about  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon.      Any  industrious    farmer,  with    a  spark  of  ambition,    is 
not  going  to  let  these  precious  hours  go  to  waste  in  the  spring-time. 
In  haying  season    the    Mormons  think  it  a  very  hard    day's   work   if 
they  put  in  seven  loads  of  hay  a  day — with  the   roads   almost    paved 
and  running  down  hill  to  the  place  of  deposit.    When  cultivating  the 
land  in  spring-time  you  will  find  many,  yes,  the  majority,  sowing  the 
seed  on  the  last  year's  stubble  and  then    harrowing  it   iti.      Many    of 
these  fields  are  left  with  two-thirds   of  the   seed   utterly   uncovered, 
and  in  the  fall  you  will  find  the  average  yield  on  these  same  fields  to 
be  about  fifteen  bushels  to  to  the  acre,  only  equal  to  the  average  in 
■  some  Eastern  portions  of  the  Dominion.      The  journalist  who   gives 
them  a  great  name  for   agriculture   has   never   seen    their   neglected 
farms,    nor    made    allowance    for  the   natural   fertility   of   the    soil. 
For    instance,    the    settlement    near   Mountain    View,   Alberta,   has 
not  raised  a  good  crop  since  they  have  been  there,   just  because  they 
were    too    lazy   to   work.      Many  of  these   people  are  now  moving 
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down  to  the  sug^ar-beet  district  at  Raymond,  but  I  have  it  from 
good  authority,  that  they  will  not  work  even  there,  the  company 
having  to  hire  Indians  and  Chinamen  to  do  the  work  required.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  number  of  them  used  to  dig  post  holes  from 
a  horse's  back  ;  what  I  know  for  a  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
among  them  that  will  deign  to  walk  after  a  plow  or  a  harrow. 

The  Mormons  are  not  a  progressive  race  of  people.  When  they 
came  in  first  they  built  ditches,  etc.,  where  there  where  no  need, 
merely  to  impress  the  Government.  A  good  sample  is  the  irrigation 
canal  dug  to  water  a  plain  where  there  were  numerous  lakes  and 
springs,  almost  too  moist  for  the  raising  of  crops.  In  about  two 
months  this  ditch  was  allowed  to  go  into  disuse,  and  now  all  you 
will  find  is  an  old  sluice  here  and  there  and  a  deep  ditch,  ever  empty, 
reaching  over  the  prairie.  They  built  mills  of  different  kinds,  that  is, 
they  started,  but  as  usual  their  leader  would  leave  the  country  on  the 
strength  of  the  subscription  tor  a  pleasure  trip,  down  to  Utah, 
probably  to  return  with  another  wife — so  we  find  a  number  of  build- 
ings commenced  but  never  finished. 

When  it  was  proposed  by  the  town  council  of  Cardston  to  build 
a  steel  bridge  to  overcome  the  high  water  in  spring  time,  in  Lee's 
Creek,  one  of  the  patriarchs  got  up  and  said  that  he  could  not  vote 
in  favor  of  it,  since  putting  in  a  bridge  in  that  place  would  spoil  the 
''ford"  in  summer,  and  that  would  be  a  great  pity,  as  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  drive  through  it. 

This  is  the  so-called  excellent  class  of  settlers  spreading  over 
the  fairest  part  of  Canada,  covering  a  space,  at  the  present  time 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  in  the  new  province  of 
southern  Alberta. 

They  are  strengthening  their  position,  for  last  year  there  came  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  a  very  influential  man  among 
them,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  who  is  an  energetic  organ- 
izer. When  the  Mormons  came  in,  the  Church  bought  some  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  a  block,  at  about  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  an 
acre,  from  the  g;^overnment,  railroad  companies,  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Later  on  they  were  selling  these  same  lands,  to  their 
followers,  for  from  five  to  ten  and  even  twelve  dollars  an  acre.  Th^se 
lands  are  not  being  cultivated  or  settled,  but  used  for  stock  ranches. 
Here  not  more  than  two  or  three  montns  ago,  the  Church  bought 
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out  the  well  known  "Cochrane"  ranch,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  in  that  section  of  the  country.  About  half  a  million 
dollars  was  paid  for  this  property.  These  lands  will  be  held,  at  a 
very  high  price  by  the  Church  for  its  own  settlers,  and  no  one  but 
a  Morman  can  take  up  land  therein,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
Gentile  would  care  to  do  so. 

Are  our  Canadian  Mormons  polygamous  ?  President  Snow's 
words  at  Ogden,  Utah,  as  published  in  an  official  pamphlet  would 
lead  us  to  believe  it.  They  are  :  *•  We  have  not  given  up  polygamy 
nor  never  will,  because  when  this  doctrine  is  abandoned  the  Church 
is  no  more."  When  these  people  came  into  Canada  they  promised  to 
abide  by  the  laws  and  give  up  their  plural  marriages,  but  you  might 
just  as  well  ask  them  to  give  up  their  religion,  as  to  do  so.  We  find 
that  just  two  years  after  their  arrival,  a  case  of  supposed  polygamy 
was  found  in  Southern  Alberta.  The  offender  was  trisd,  but  through 
some  flaw,  was  acquitted  at  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  the  officers  who 
made  the  arrest  were  ordered  to  hand  in  their  resignations.  H 
would  appear  that  the  Canadian  government  did  not  care  to  draw 
attention  to  the  matter  of  plural  marriages  among  the  Mormons 
in  Canada. 

I  contend  that  these  people  are  securing  too  strong  a  hold  in 
our  Dominion,  depriving  many  a  hard-working  man,  from  settling 
and  working  those  fertile  districts.  They  are  getting  so  that  they 
will  not  hire  any  but  Mormons  to  work  for  them.  They  now  have  a 
member  in  the  House  at  Regina,  and  there  is  a  much  talk  of  giving 
them  an  other  representative  in  the  near  future.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  trouble  the  United  States  has  had  with  them  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  live  as  is  shown  in  the  evidence  taken 
at  the  Reed  Smoot  investigation  in  Washington  last  year,  ourgovern^ 
ment  ought  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  in  the  Can- 
adian North-West,  and  that  they  by  degrees  may  get  control.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  6,000  will  emigrate  from  Utah  into  Canada 
this  season.  The  head  of  the  Church  may  come  to  Canada  very  soon  ; 
as  it  is,  there  are  four  or  more  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  West  at 
present,  who  have  come  to  Canada  to  evade  justice  in  the  States. 
They  think  they  have  a  place  where  they  can  live  with  as  many  wives 
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as  they  like,  and  by  all  appearance  they  are  right  in  thinking  so, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  parrot  cry  *'  Hands  off  the  people  of  the 
North-West." 

With  organization  and  numbers  they  constitute  a  menace  to 
Confederation. 

P.  S.,  '09. 

Ottawa's  Old  (Curiosity  Shop. 

An  admirer  of  Dickens,  when  he  has  reached  the  last  page  and 
the  last  line  of  the  delightful  production  of  the  gifted  author's  pen, 
**  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  cannot  repress  a  sigh  of  regret  on  closing 
the  pages  of  such  a  fascinating  tale.  He  wishes  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  place  like  to  the  image  impressed  on  his 
mind  by  the  descriptions  and  glowing  passages  of  his  favorite  writer. 
But  this  bustling,  enterprising  New  World  has  no  room  for  these 
storehouses  of  oddities  and  bric-^-brac;  their  very  quaintness  seems 
out  of  consonance  with  the  rush  and  hurry  of  Western  life. 

And  yet  right  at  our  doors  in  our  beautiful  Capital,  one  may  find 
the  **  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  To  do  so,  seek  that  part  of  the  city  com- 
monly know  as  "the  flats,"  so  devastated  by  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1900.  Under  the  guidance  of  *•  one  who  knows,"  halt  before  a  three- 
storey  brick  building,  whose  exterior  much  belies  its  contents.  This 
building  serves  to  store  thousands  upon  thousands  of  inventor's 
models  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Patent  Office,  and  lately  dumped 
out  by  the  Department  to  make  way  for  graphic  designs.  Said  models 
are  now  offered  for  sale  by  a  speculator  who  cornered  the  lot. 

Immediately  on  entering,  we  are  struck  by  the  confused  masses 
of  multiple  inventions  of  the  prolific  human  mind.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  preserve  any  order  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
exhibits  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  storage  space,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  larger  articles  by  themselves  and 
smaller  ones  elsewhere,  classified  under  heads,  such  as  furniture, 
photography,  medicine,  etc.  Wheels  are  everywhere  in  evidence 
though  we  failed  to  find  a  perpetual  motion  machine,  in  motion  or 
otherwise.  We  note  electrical  devices  and  improvements  sub- 
mitted by  Edison,  Elisha  Gray  and  other  famous  men  as  well  as  by 
more  obscure  heaven-sent  geniuses.      In  one   corner  there  is  a  com- 
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plicated  mechanical  device  whose  existence  probably  meant  sleepless 
nig-hts  and  the  outlay  of  the  inventor's  little  all.  Next  to  it  is  a 
simple  improvement  on  a  useful  article,  merely  chanced  upon  in  a 
happy  moment  and  bringing  wealth  and  prosperity  to  its  lucky 
author.  Pathetic  little  combinations  in  tin  and  rough  paint  jostle 
elaborate  contrivances  in  brass  and  ebony,  all  levelled  in  this  common 
sepulchre  of  inventor's  models.  It  is  well-nigh  appalling  to  think  of 
the  labor  that  has  been  spent  upon  the  countless  odds  and  ends 
which  are  heaped  up  on  all  sides,  heedlessly  passed  by  as  the  curious 
sight-seers  rush  from  room  to  room  of  this  Aladdin's  palace.  Here 
is  represented  the  life-work  of  many  or  man  long  since  dead,  whom 
rebuffs  and  disappointments  have  perhaps  contibuted  in  great 
measure  to  bring  to  an  early  grave  ;  of  many  a  crank  hoping  like 
Archimedes,  but  for  a  chance,  to  stagger  the  world,  of  whittlers  and 
tinkers  who  stumbled  on  ideas  in  an  idle  moment  and  turned  them 
in  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Now  there  they  lie  and  none  so  poor  as  do 
them  reverence.  Elaborate  things  hoped  by  the  proud  inventor  to 
revolutionize  some  department  of  life  are  sold  for  children's  toys  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  Could  the  little  models  talk  how  much  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  would  be  reveled  in  their  past  associations.  It 
is  indeed  an  environment  which  should  deeply  impress  even  the  most 
practical  and  prosaic  and  cause  him  to  lapse  into  reverie,  to  muse 
on  the  foibles  and  vicissitudes  of  human  existence. 

W.  P.  D.,  '06. 


Ottawa,  the  Picturesque. 

1  PERFECT  May  day,  **  sweet  after  showers,"  and  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  budding  lilacs  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Behind  the  Chelsea  hills  the  sun  was  sinking  to  rest  in  a 
splendor  of  matchless  color,  while  bathed  in  all  the  glory 
of  its  parting  rays,  the  grand  old  Parliament  Buildings  stood  trans- 
formed, like  a  vision  from  fairyland.  The  hush  of  eventide  had  fallen 
on  the  city,  but  a  deeper  silence  still  lay  like  a  spell  on  our  little 
party,  as  from  the  vantage  point  of  Major's  Hill  Park,  we  g-azed  in 
rapt  contemplation  at  the  inimitable  beauty  before  us.     The   crimson 
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oflovv  had  turned 
to  royal  purple 
and  then  to  soft- 
est violet  ;  the 
golden  light  had 
faded  to  a  shim- 
mering silver  on 
tower  and  arch 
and  spire  before 
the  spell  was 
broken.  It  was 
the   youngest 


member  of  the 
party  who  spoke 
and  her  tones 
were  most  em- 
phatic. ''  Well, 
I  say,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "the 
people  oi  Ottawa 
have  something 
to  think  of  be- 
sides their  trou- 
bles. Don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 


The  subdued  radiance  of  the  afterglow  lay  as  lightly  as  a  bene- 
diction on  our  fairy  palace  as  we  reluctantly  turned  from  the  scene, 
smiling  as  we  did  so,  at  our  philosopher  of  seventeen  unclouded  sum- 
mers, who,  happily,  knew  not  how  effectually  the  fairest  picture  earth 
can  offer  may  lose  its  charm  for  the  care  laden-soul.  Beauty  is 
omnispresent,  yet  there  is  a  required  state  of  heart  for  the  one  who 
would  understand  its  intimate  relations,  and  one  would  need  to  cross 
the  thre'ihold  of  *' Nature's  vast  Cathedral"  with  reverent  feet  to 
obtain  the  choicest  blessings  the  divinity  within  has  to  offer.  But 
given  the  fitting  mood,  the  people  of  Ottawa  have  indeed  something 
to  rhink  of  besides  their  troubles, — their  imaginary  ones  at  least, — if 
only  they  could  realize  it.  For  though  the  sun  sets  in  the  same 
golden  glory  everywhere,  and  none  may  he  denied  the  rapture  of 
viewing  the  daily  miracle,  where  does  the  splendor  of  its  parting  rays 
rest  on  a  scene  of  fairer  beauty,  or  on  buildings  so    majestic   as   they 

do  in  Canada's  Caoital  ?  What 
an  immense  amount  of  joy  and 
pleasure  we  should  fail  to  miss  in 
life,  if  only  it  were  not  such  an 
intensely  human  characteristic  to 
"  look  before  and  after  and  pine 
for  what  is  not  ?  "  Because  '*  the 
past  will  always  win  a  glory  from 
its  being  far,"  and  the  pleasure 
that  is  ahead  seems  so  enticing, 
we  too  often  ignore  the  blessings 
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of  the  present  and  miss  the  glory  that  is  all  around  about  us.  How 
sad,  if  in  our  dreams  of  historic  sites  beyond  the  seas,  of  historic 
pathways  we  shall  tread  some  day,  and  historic  buildings  we  shall 
look  upon  in  anticipated  awe,  we  fail  to  realize  the  greatness  of  our 
home  inheritance  and  the  treasure?  in  our  midst. 

There  is  many  an  enchanting  spot  in  this  fair  city  that  might 
be  truly  called  **  Beauty's  Home,"  ideal  scenes  well  fitted  to  be  the 
poet's  inspiration.  Let  us,  during  the  coming  summer  months, 
betake  ourselves  to  those  idyllic  haunts  and  there  revel  in  the  peace 
and  joy  and  freedom  of  out-of-door  life  and  the  ever  increasing  fascin- 
ation of  nature  study.  The  summer,  always  too  brief,  will  pass  as 
swiftly  as  a  dream  amid  such  delightful  occupation,  but  will  leave 
behind  a  profit  that  is  lasting  and  a  memory  whose  sweetness  will 
linger  through  the  years  to  come. 

Parliament  Hill  with  its  world  famed  "diadem  of  towers"  and 
its  matchless  panorama  holds  undis- 
puted first  place  among  the  beauties 
of  Ottawa.  How  perfect  is  the  pic- 
ture, how  harmonious  the  effect  here 
produced  by  a  lavish  and  consenting 
nature,  aided  by  the  wonderful  genius 
and  art  of  man  ?  So  much  has  been 
written  and  said  in  enthusiasticjpraise 
of  that  noble  pile  upon  its  eminence 
of  rock  and  of  that  magnificent  sweep 
of  landscape  stretching  off  into  the 
dim  haze  beyond  the  mountains'  **  utmost  purple  rim."  So  much 
still  remains  to  be  said  of  them.  One  can  never  weary  of  the  theme 
for  it  is  endlessly  interesting.  An  entire  life-time  would  be  all  too 
brief  to  study  and  adequately  appreciate  those  glorious  Buildings  of 
ours,  with  their  unrivalled  situation.  Their  fascination,  their  charm, 
their  Inspiration  grow  with  their  years.  Their  beauty  sinks  deeper 
into  our  souls  day  by  day.  What  joy  to  watch  the  revelations  of  that 
beauty  at  different  times  and  seasons  !  Have  you  seen  those  stately 
towers  glittering  in  the  rose  pink  flush  of  sunrise  ?  Have  you  seen 
them  rise  majestically  from  out  a  bank  of  gathering  storm-clouds  in 
the  West  ?     Or  at  night,  beneath   the  dark  blue  and   cloudless  sky 
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and  twinkling  gold  above  with  a  slender  silver  crescent  hanging  low 
over  Victoria  tower?  Can  "  Melrose  by  the  pale  moonlight"  look 
anything  so  fair?     Our  National  Pride? 

The  exquis-     ^ 


itely  kept  lawns 
and  flower  beds, 
the  pretty  sum- 
mer house  in 
which  one  may 
rest  and  revel  in 
the  refreshing 
breeze  from  the 
river  while  en- 
joying the  lovely 


view,  the  noble 

statues,  com 
memo  rating 
queen  and 
statesmen,  are 
all  worthy  of 
the  spot,  but 
before  leaving 
Parliament  Hill 
let  us,  descend 
into  the  cool  in- 


viting shades  of  Lovers'  Walk.  This  wonderful  promenade,  hewn 
out  of  giant  rock  and  winding  in  graceful  curves  around  the  cliff  is 
a  marvellous  tribute  to  man's  engineering  powers.  It  is  also  a  para- 
dise, not  alone  to  those  afflicted  with  the  malady  **  ever  ancient,  ever 
new,"  but  to  lovers  of  all  kinds  ;  to  those  who  love  a  quiet  hour  of 
meditation  or  with  a  favorite  poet,  to  those  who  revel  in  seques- 
tered strolls,  to  lovers  of  Nature  who  come  to  listen  to  her  enchanting 
voice  and  learn  her  secrets,  to  all  it  is  an  ideal  place,  and  it  is  never 
overcrowded  in  spite  of  its  name.  When  Mercury  indulges  in  lofty 
flights  it  is  a  most  welcome  breathing  place,  for  the  shade  is  so 
great  that  it  is  never  warm  in  this  retreat.  Between  the  branches  of 
mighty  trees  that  seen  to  grow  out  of  the  solid  rock,  silver  glimpses 
of  the  river  beneath  can  be  gained,  and  at  each  curve  of  the  walk,  a 
new  view  of  dazzling  panorama  beyond  flashes  on  the  beholder. 

Leaving  Lovers'  Walk  through  the  eastern  exit,  we  cross  the 
bridge  to  Major's  Hill  Park,  a  favorite  beauty  spot  and  a  very  charm- 
ing one.  It  is  hard  to  image  a  more  delightful  place  to  go  for  an 
early  morning  walk  and  supply  of  ozone  before  the  hurry  and  heat  of 
the  day  is  upon  us,  or  for  a  stroll  in  the  calm  of  the  evening  after  the 
day's  work  is  done.  With  its  cool  grassy  lawns  and  beautiful  flower 
beds,  its  mimic  lake  and  rustic  bridge,  its  fine  conservatory  and  in- 
viting summer  house,  the  Park  has  been  always  a  joy  and  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  city,  but  this  year  it  surpassed  itself  in  glory. 
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i  ty .  There 
were  thousands 
of  tulips,  those 
beautiful  c  u  p- 
like  flowers  of 
every  shade  and 
tint  t  h  a  t  a 
flower  may  pos- 
sess, arranged 
with,     exquisite 


Great  im- 
p  r  o  V  e  m  en  ts 
were  made  in 
the  grounds 
and  the  poet's 
dream  of  ''a 
flower  crowned 
month  ot  May" 
was  never  so 
beautiful  a  real- 
taste  and  skill  about  the  grounds,  meeting  the  gaze  of  the  ecstatic 
stroller  at  ever  turn,  and  he  who  missed  this  universal  display  of 
floral  loveliness  has  let  one  of  the  rarest  treats  of  summer  pass 
unnoticed. 

From  Major's  Hill  Park  an  exceedingly  fine  view  can  be  obtained 
of  our  noble  river  and  those  purple  hills  stretching  away  into  the 
land  of  dreams  and  to  the  magnificent  bluff  to  the  west.  The  Park 
itself,  lovely  as  it  is  to-day,  holds  a  promise  of  still  greater  things  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  all  which  goes  to  show  what  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owing  to  the  Powers  that  sit  in  the  '*  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  who  have  realized  so  fully  the  vast  resources  of  the  city. 

M.  of  O. 


The  Hlgonquin  National  Park. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Ontario  will  show  that  the  District  of 
Nipissing  is  the  proud  possessor  of  Canada's  National  Park  and 
Forest.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  reservation  is  estimated  at  about 
330,000  acres,  one-fifth  of  which  consists  of  waterways.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  region  was  commendable  not  only  for  the  variety  of  its 
forests,  but  also  on  account  of  peculiar  advantages  in  situation.  It 
forms  a  watershed  from  which  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Ottawa  as  well  as  the  streams  flowing  west  into  the  Georgian  Bay 
take  their  origin,  in  some  places  not   more   than  one-half  mile  apart. 
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To  protect  the  forests  means  to  protect  these  sources,  which  serve  to 
keep  the  rivers  in  undiminished  volume.  In  the  older  parts  of  On- 
tario many  water  powers  have  dwindled  into  insignificance  as  a  con- 
sequence of  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests.  To  prevent  this  and 
to  preserve  the  characteristic  Canadian  flora  and  fauna,  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  apart  the  large  tract  known  as  Algonquin  Park. 
Algonquin  suggests  to  us  the  primitive  days,  and  the  story  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  who 
made  of  the  adjoining  territory  their  stamping  ground. 

Those  who  lament  the  disappearance  of  our  wild  animal  life,  as 
well  as  those  who  appreciate  the  wild  and  beautiful  in  Nature,  are 
ready  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Government.  The  Nipissing 
region  does  not  lack  its  quota  of  scenic  attractions.  'Tis  through- 
out a  beautiful  lake  country,  in  which  each  expanse  of  water  has  its 
own  peculiar  charm.  The  hills  and  dales  are  clothed  with  the  forest 
primeval,  lending  a  picturesque  finish  to  the  delightful  panorama  that 
opens  up  before  the  tourist  as  he  moves  on  from  lake  to  river  and 
from  river  to  portage. 

Parties  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  annually  visit  these 
regions.  Seekers  of  health  or  pleasure  lease  locations  during  the 
summer  months,  to  spend  weeks  revelling  in  its  health-giving 
charms.  During  recent  years  the  Park  has  been  invaded  by  numer- 
ous camping  parties  from  across  the  line- 

\A  hile  the  forest  laws  have  made  squatting  or  homesteading 
illegal,  nevertheless,  special  allowances  are  made  for  the  convenience 
ol  those  resorting  to  the  Park  as  a  sanitarium.  Since  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  the  establishment  of  the  Park  is  the  protection  of 
game,  fish  and  song-birds,  infringements  of  the  regulations  in  this 
respect  are  visited  with  severe  penalties.  The  offender  is  invariably 
requested  to  move  out  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

The  splendid  results  of  a  few  years'  experience  has  fully  con- 
vinced us  of  the  judicious  character  of  the  venture.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Park  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  national  concern. 

M.  D.,  '07. 
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Acadia  or  Atlanta,  Which  ? 


HE  formation  of  the  two  new  Provinces  in  the  Territories 
with  an  area  each  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles,  and 
the  persistent  demand  of  that  petulant,  fretting  adolescent  in 
the  family  of  Provinces,  Manitoba,  for  increased  territory  have 
drawn  attention  to  two  great  currents  in  Canadian  politics,  Jirst^  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  it  is  unwise  to  needlessly  multiply 
provinces,  and  secondly,  the  general  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  unappropriated  territory  con- 
tiguous to  their  own.  The  second  may  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  first,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  outgrowth,  drawing  its  vigor  from 
a  narrow,  local  pride  and  evidencing  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Union,  the  spirit  of  Provincialism. 

We  are  only  concerned  here  with  the  first,  and  we  are  concerned 
with  it  in  reference  to  the  three  Provinces  by  the  sea,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  These  three  provinces 
have  together  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles, — some  20,000 
square  miles  less  than  Manitoba  that  is  so  sensitive  about  its  dim- 
inutiveness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  territory  is  too  small 
to  be  governed  by  three  legislative  bodies  and  not  too  large  to  be 
governed  by  one. 

With  the  growth  of  the  West  and  the  extension  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  have  seen  the  influences  they 
exercised  in  the  original  union  going  from  them,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  feeling  is  growing  that  a  greater  solidarity  in  their  own 
ranks  would  restore  to  them  that  influence  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
for  all  time  to  come.  Their  union  some  thirty-eight  years  ago  was 
forestalled  by  the  larger  confederation  and  they  now  feel  that  the 
moment  is  rapidly  approaching  when  they  should  put  into  execution 
their  original  design. 

The  rest  of  the  Dominion  would  look  with  pleasure  upon  such  a 
union,  for  everywhere  it  is  recognized  that  it  would  tend  to  further 
strengthen  the  country  and  to  solidfy  the  national  life.  It  is  oppor- 
tune therefore  to  pause  to  enquire  what  advantages  would  spring 
from  such  a  union,   and  by  what  means  it  could  be  brought  about. 

The  first  practical  benefit  is  the  machinery  of  government  and 
the  multiplicity  of  officials  that  could  be   dispensed    with.     Surgeons 
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are  commencing"  to  wonder — and  that  state  of  mind  is  preliminary 
to  decisive  action — if  a  too  frequent  use  has  not  been  made  of  the 
knife.  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  when  masters  in  civics  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  reference  to  government.  Excess  of  gov- 
ernment, as  it  broadens  down  from  the  national  Parliament  to  the 
Parish  Council,  is  the  bane  of  democracy.  The  key  of  England's  sue. 
cess  m  dealing  with  her  oversea  dominions  is  that  she  was  content  to 
base  her  supremacy  on  the  affection  of  her  children  who  went  out 
from  her,  and  the  sworn  fealty  that  conquered  races  gave  her  in  the 
hour  of  their  defeat.  She  did  not  tie  her  exiled  sons  to  her  with  a 
multiplicity  of  legal  bonds,  that  would  have  taken  from  them  the  in- 
dependence they  coveted, — the  independence  that  quickened  their 
activity  and  made  their  success  a  blessing  to  them  to  be  enjoyed. 
Even  in  dealing  with  savage  peoples,  she  did  not  flaunt  in  their  faces 
the  marks  of  officialdom,  lest  her  supremacy  might  be  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  them  of  their  defeat  and  keep  alive  what  would  eventu- 
ally endanger  that  supremacy,  anger  and  resentment  against  the 
rulers.  Laws  are  best  when  they  are  comprehensive,  but  brief,  and 
governments  achieve  success  when  they  secure  order  with  the  least 
display. 

We  make  these  remarks  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea,  that 
these  legislative  bodies  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  an  excess  of 
government  and  that,  as  such,  they  are  destructive  of  the  order  they 
are  intended  to  maintain,  and  restrictive  of  the  development  they  are 
supposed  to  stimulate.  From  a  legislative  union  we  contend  that  a 
new  development  would  result  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
The  energy  that  is  now  wasted  on  frivolous  pursuits  or  is  cramped 
out  of  shape  by  being  confined  to  narrow  limits,  would  have  room  for 
exercise  on  a  wider  field  and  could  be  organized  and  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  things  practical  and  permanent.  Assuredly  the 
object  of  any  union  or  organization  is  that  the  united  efforts  of  many 
may  be  able  to  perform,  what  the  separate  activity  of  the  individuals 
composing  such  union  or  organization  is  unable  to  effect.  There  are 
great  things  to  be  done  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  respect  to 
commerce,  public  works,  agriculture,  mining  and  education,  which 
each  province  cannot  separately  undertake  with  the  hope  of  success- 
ful completion,  but  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  union  of  forces 
and  which  would  mean  much  for  the  development  and  growth  of  all. 
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The  third  advantage  to  flow  from  this  union  may  be  regarded  as 
sentimental,  though  in  a  sense,  and  that  a  broad  sense,  it  is  eminently 
practical.  This  advantage  is  the  new  ambition  it  would  open  to 
young  and  active  minds.  And  where  in  this  broad  Dominion  are 
so  many,  or  where  do  they  flourish  so  luxuriantly  as  in  the  Provinces 
by  the  Sea  ?  Magna  virum  mater.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history 
ot  the  country  can  deny  that  they  have  produced  more  than  their 
shaie  of  the  men  of  broad  views,  deep  sympathies  and  large  concep- 
tions who  brought  about  the  Confederation  and  who  have  since 
directed  its  intellectual,  religious  and  political  lite.  And  yet  only  the 
few  have  the  genius  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  contractions 
and  restrictions  of-  local  and  narrow  environment.  Broaden  the 
field  of  activity  and  you  thereby  broaden  the  guage  of  intellect  that 
vi^iil  thereon  exercise  itself  To  press  Adam  Smith  into  service  *'  a 
new  and  more  dazzling  object  of  ambition  would  be  presented"  and 
•'instead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what 
may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  local  factions,"  the  sons  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  would  hope,  from 
the  confidence  "which  men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability 
and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes,  which  sometimes 
come  from  the  wheel  "  of  a  great  provincial  lottery  Keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  earth  and  its  broad  acres  may  be  yours,  but  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  if  you  wish  to  conquer  other  worlds  than  ours. 

What  are  the  means  to  bring  about  this  union  ?  Firstly,  what 
is  indispensable  in  any  movement,  even  those  most  beneficial,  the 
leaders  to  take  it  up  and  champion  it  before  the  people.  This  is  so 
plain  that  it  needs  no  amplification. 

The  second  means  is  to  create  a  physical  union.  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  are  already  thus  united,  but  there  is  such  a  keen 
rivalry  between  them,  amounting  almost  to  petty  jealousy  in  the  case 
of  the  two  cities  of  Halifax  and  St.  John,  that  a  legislative  union 
seems  impossible.  The  only  hope  is  to  secure  what  may  be  called  a 
"go-between,"  which  would  prevent  any  one  member  of  the  firm 
from  domineering  over  another.  Prince  Edward  Island  would  serve 
this  end,  but  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  communication  problem  to 
solve  and,  vexed  by  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  to  carry  out  what  it 
considers  the  terms  of  Confederation  in  this  respect,  will  not  readily 
sacrifice  her  legislative  independence.      Prince  Edward  Island  thinks. 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  that  on  this  subject  of  communication   she  has  a 
case.      The  Dominion  made  terms  with  the  Island  Province  on  enter- 
ing- the  Union.     The  Dominion  undertook  to  keep  up  constant  com- 
munication in  winter  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  as   a    part 
of  that  bargain.     Considering  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Straits 
of  Northumberland  from  December  to  April,  that  this  pledge  cannot 
be  redeemed  by  the  most  powerful  ice-breakers,  has  no   force   in   the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  when  it  can  be  redeemed 
by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel.  That  this  pledge  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  benefit  that  the   Dominion  gained  from   the   Union,    is  quite 
beside  the  mark.     That  this  pledge  is   ridiculous  and   should   not  be 
redeemed,  only  creates  mistrust,   and,   as  is  the  case   with    all  small 
communities,  only  makes  it  covet  and  cling  more  tenaciously  to  the 
last  vestige  of  its  independence.      The  Dominion,  it  is   ao-reed     made 
the  contract,  the  Dominion  admits  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  it,  because 
it  yearly  pays  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Islan-d  treasury  for  its  failure  in 
that  respect,  and  the  Dominion  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling  it.    Why? 
Because  to  bore  a  tunnel   under  the    Straits  of   Northumberland  is 
admittedly  the  only   solution   of  the   problem,   and  as  such  a  tunnel 
would  cost  ten  million  dolla«-s,  one  hundred   thousand   people  do  not 
warrant  such  an  expenditure.      It  must   be  confessed  that   manv  an 
honest  man  has  driven  a  harder  bargain,  but  no  honest  man  has  ever 
had  recourse  to  such  a  subterfuge  in  the  payment  of  his  lawful  debts 
We  are,  however,  not  considering:  the  question   from  the  standpoint 
of  the  provincial  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  though  we  think  he  has  a 
case^  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  provincial  of  Acadia  or  Atlanta. 
A  rib  of  steel  costing  millions  upon  millions  bound   British   Columbia 
to  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  we  think  that  a  similar  rib  of  steel   runn- 
ing under  land  and  sea  allows  the  very  wide,  if  not  national  view  of 
being   indispensable   for   the    accomplishment  of  a  great  work    the 
legislative  union  of  the   Maritime   Provinces.      We  cannot  do    better 
than    conclude    with    the    following    quotation   taken    from  a  paper 
written  by   Mr.   D.   R.   Jack,   and  read   before  the    Royal   Society  of 
Canada  in  1903  ; — 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  These  provinces 
having  common  interests,  torn  asunder  by  petty  jealousies,  envy  and 
rivalry,  cannot  expect  to  command  that  respect  in  the  Council  Halls 
of  ihe  Dominion,  which   would   be  their  lot  were  they  to  send  their 
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representatives  forward  as  voicing  unitedly  the  will  and  sentiments 
of  a  million  of  people 

**  Putting  aside  all  differences,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
presenting  a  united  front,  there  is  no  reason  why,  before  the  present 
century  shall  have  run  its  course,  and  a  century  is  but  as  yesterday 
in  the  history  of  an  Empire,  there  is  no  reason,  I  reiterate,  why  the 
brightest  diadem  in  the  crown  of  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  greatest 
Empire  that  has  been,  should  not  be  known  to  the  world  as  the  Pro- 
vince of  Acadia." 

S.   E.   L. 


ehats  with  Young  Men. 

Twenty  Maxims. 

HE    late   Prof.    Thomas    Davidson    gave   these    maxims    to 
his  class  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience  of  life : 

I.    Rely    upon    your    own    energies,    and    do    not   wait 
for,  or  depend  on  other  people. 

2.  Cling  with  all  your  might  to  your  own  highest  ideals,  and 
dr,  not  be  led  astray  by  such  vulgar  aims  as  wealth,  position,  popu- 
larity.    Be  yourself. 

3.  Your  worth  consists  in  what  you  are,  and  not  in  what  you 
have.      What  you  are  will   show  in  what  you  do. 

4.  Never  fret,  repine,  or  envy.  Do  not  make  yourself  unhappy 
bv  comparing  your  curcumstances  with  those  of  more  fortunate 
people ;  but  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  you  have.  Employ 
profitably  every  moment. 

5.  Associate  with  the  noblest  people  you  can  find  ;  read  the  best 
books ;   live  with  the  mighty.      But  learn  to  be  happy  alone. 

6.  Do  not  believe  that  all  greatness  and  heroism  are  in  the 
past.  Learn  to  discover  princes,  prophets,  heroes,  and  saints  among 
tht   people  about  you.     Be  assumed  they  are  there. 

7.  Be  on  earth  what  good  people  hope  to  be  in  heaven. 

8.  Cultivate  ideal  friendships,  and  gather  into  an  intimate 
ciicle  all  your  acquaintances  who  are  hungering  for  truth  and  right. 
Remember   that   heaven   itself   can   be   nothing  but   the   intimacy   of 

pure  and  noble  souls. 
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9.  Do  not  shrink  from  any  useful  or  kindly  act,  however  hard 
or  repellent  it  may  be.  The  worth  of  acts  is  measured  by  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are^  performed. 

10.  If  the  world  despise  you  because  you  do  not  follow  its 
ways,  pay  no  heed  to  it.     But  be  sure  your  way  is  right. 

11.  If  a  thousand  plans  fail,  be  not  disheartened.  As  long  as 
your  purposes  are  right,  you  have  not  failed. 

12.  Examine  yourself  every  night,  and  see  whether  you  have 
progressed  in  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  helpfulness  during  the 
day.     Count  every  day  a  loss  in  which  no  progress  has  been  made. 

13.  Seek  enjoyment  in  energy,  not  in  dalliance.  Our  worth  is 
rr^easured  solely  by  what  we  do.  (He  should  have  said:  "Our 
worth  is  measured  by  our  motive  and  our  efforts,  and  not  altoget- 
her by  our  achievements."  But  he  was  speaking  for  actions  in 
the  place  of  day  dreams.) 

14.  Let  not  your  goodness  be  professional;  let  it  be  the  simple, 
natural  outcome  of  your  character.      Therefore  cultivate  character. 

15.  If  you  do  wrong,  say  so,  and  make  what  atonement  you 
can.     That  is  true  nobleness.      Have  no  moral  debts. 

16.  When  in  doubt  how  to  act,  ask  yourself,  what  does  nobi- 
lity  command?      Be   on   good   terms   with   yourself. 

17.  Look  for  no  reward  for  goodness  but  goodness  itself. 

18.  Give  whatever  countenance  and  help  you  can  to  every  mov- 
ement and  institution  that  is  working  for  good. 

19.  Wear  no  placards,  within  or  without.      Be  human  fully. 

20.  Never  be  sati'^^fisd  urtil  you  have  nnilerstood  the  m  aning 
oT  the  world,  and  the  purpose  of  our  own  life,  and  have  reduced 
your  world  to  a  rational  cosmos. 


**  The  questions  of  this  world  are  so  knotty,  they  present  them- 
selves so  diversely  and  contradictorily  to  different  minds,  that  I  con" 
sider  it  a  great  blessing  when  they  are  solved  by  events  independent 
of  the  will  of  man.  I  have  always  passionately  wished  for  this  sort 
of  solution,  even  so  as  to  be  slightly  superstitious  about  them." 

— Lacordaire. 


E^ducationaL 


Kinds  of  Education. 

(Taken  from  an  address  by  Walter  C.  Kerr  at  the  annual   dinner  of  the   Cornell 
Alumni  at  Chicago,  April  ist,  1905.) 

HE   world  wants  men  who  can  do  things. 

Cornell   has   always   done   things   and   the   habit   is   in- 
fectious. 

There    is    a    peculiar    bull's    eye    directness    about    the 
Cornell  motive  that  counts. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  few  thousand  young  men  assembled  at 
random  in  one  place  differ  materially  from  a  like  number  assem- 
bled elsewhere,  except  as  they  are  attracted  by  something  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  appeals  to  them. 

The  older  institutions  attract  students  rather  better  prepared, 
with  more  antecedent  educational  atmosphere,  financially  morje 
able  to  pay  for  advantages,  but  also  a  large  number  who  lack 
serious  motives. 

Cornell,  on  the  other  hand,  attracts  a  very  large  percentage 
of  men  bent  on  serious  missions  though  not  indifferent  to  the  col- 
ors that  add  to  the  good  cheer  of  nations.  On  this  material  Cor- 
nell places  her  stamp  of  knowledge  for  action  and  measures  acquire- 
ments by  results,  not  by  the  capacity  to  contain. 

I  don't  know  why  anything  need  be  said  about  education  on 
an  occasion  like  this.  If  we  haven't  got  enough  education  we 
aren't  likely  to  get  much  more  by  talking  about  it,  and  if  we  have 
enough  the  time  might  be  better  spent  on  something  we  haven't 
got.  However,  as  the  education  we  received  and  the  conditions 
under  which  we  received  it  underlie  the  motives  of  our  gathering, 
it  is  of  some  interest  to  us  what  trend  education  is  taking  if  we 
aie  interested  in  w-hat  our  sons  will  get. 

"The  results  of  things  follow  not  so  much  from  their  state  as 
from  their  tendency,"  and  so  our  interest  is  not  so  much  in  the 
kind  of  education  that  is  being  given  at  the  moment  as  in  the 
tendencies  marked  by  the  changes  which  determine  what  it  will 
become. 
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Cornell  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  It  started  with  strong  initiative  force 
through  men  who  felt  but  hardly  dared  formulate  their  inclinations 
towards  something  which  was  better  than  that  which  had  been. 
I'hey  were  men  who  reached  forward  from  the  limitations  which 
compressed  their  past  to  aspirations  which  they  could  not  quite 
measure  or  define. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  way,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  there 
evolved  from  and  through  these  men  the  power  to  do  things,  which 
though  simple  in   themselves,   were  far  reaching. 

I  regard  as  the  first  of  these  the  declaration  that  all  kinds  of 
education  are  equal.  The  democracy  of  this  is  so  simple  as  to 
seem  axiomatic,  but  that  it  was  a  departure  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  after  nearly  forty  years  it  is  not  yet  quite  universally  believed. 

The  second  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  so-called  liberal  and  utilitarian  courses  of  study. 

The  third  may  have  been  the  bold  willingness  to  do  the  right 
thmg  every  day  and  all  the  time  as  opportunity  offered,  without 
too  fixed  a  goal,  but  trusting  that  the  results  would  be  the  best 
that  right  could  make.  They  went  as  far  as  they  could  see  and 
then  saw  how  far  they  could  go.  This  underlies  the  pioneer  spirit. 
Men  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  make  of  a  new  country 
and  its  resources,  but  they  plunge  in,  turn  it  over  and  make  of  it 
the  best  they  can ;  always  in  the  spirit  of  industry  and  honesty ; 
with  that  aspiration  for  betterment  which  invariably  turns  to  good 
that  which  is  worthy  and  turns  to  naught  that  which  is  undesirable. 
Thus  Cornell  started— with  no  entrammeling  traditions ;  no 
compressing  environment ;  surrounded  only  by  the  four  winds  of 
heaven ;  the  courage  of  her  convictions  making  her  superior  to 
criticism. 

The  result  was  a  new  kind  of  institution.  It  was  called  a  poor 
man's  college,  but  poor  men  are  not  quite  so  poor  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were,  amid  all  the  resources 
of  this  great  country.  Then  followed  the  years  of  struggle  filled 
with  incidents  which  form  the  oft-repeated  history  of  the  early  days. 
The  day  came,  however,  when  through  the  sale  of  lands,  the  gifts 
o!  many  benefactors,  and  the  added  talent  of  an  every  increasing 
faculty,  we  had  a  well  rounded  university. 

This  was  the  result  of  influences  which  for  a  score  of  years 
had,  from  the  rude  beginnings  on  the  Ithaca  hill,   shaped  the  ends 
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which   have   reached     deep   into     other     instructions     of     learning 
throughout   the   land. 

As  a  result  we  have  3,100  students,  departmented  as  follows: 
Post-graduates,  200;  Arts,  700;  Law  and  Medicine,  600;  Applied 
Science   (chiefly   engineering),    1,600. 

Contrast  this  condition  where  only  one-fourth  of  the  students 
are  in  Arts  course,  with  the  old  academic  institutions  with  an  eye 
to  what  education  should  consist  of  when  a  large  number  of  in- 
telligent men  are  left  to  freely  choose  what  is  best  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

The  fact  that  under  these  conditions  so  few  elect  the  hu- 
manities has  often  been  deplored  as  the  decadence  of  classical 
training.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  rather  the  beginning  of  a  higher 
development  in  which  the  classical  will  be  more  effective  because 
not  diluted  with  the  dregs  of  its  own  failures. 

The  time  was  when  but  one  kind  of  education  was  known, 
or  at  least  only  one  kind  of  training  was  called  education.  Our 
early  colleges   were  therefore   strictly   classical,   and   many   are  yet. 

An  educated  man  was  then  perforce  a  cassical  man  and  since 
education  led  chiefly  to  the  learned  professions,  the  few  who  in 
the  early  days  received  college  training  were  fairly  fitted  for  their 
life's  work. 

Then  the  so-called  blind  impulse  for  the  old  ideal  of  general 
culture  led  fewer  men  astray  than»  it  does  now. 

As  time  went  on,  institutions  grew  in  size  and  multiplied  in 
number.  Thousands  of  students  took  the  place  of  former  hun- 
dreds. 

After  a  time  we  began  to  hear  whispers  from  the  practical 
world,  w^hich  generally  gets  things  pretty  nearly  right,  that  col- 
lege education  was  a  failure;  that  men  who  spent  four  years  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  academic  halls  were  less  fitted  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  world  than  those  who  spent  these  developing  vears 
in  business  of  other  pursuits. 

Educators  used  everything  from  argument  to  ridicule  by  way 
of  refutation,  commonly  alleging  that  men  without  education  were 
unfitted  to  judge  the  product  of  our  institutions. 

I  think  the  apparently  crude  judgment  of  the  world  was  right 
and  the  ineffective  theories  of  many  refined  educators  wrong,  and 
for  no  uncertain  reason. 
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I  think  the  whole  problem  is  so  simple  that  a  few  statements 
can  take  the  place  of  argument,  and  especially  of  contention. 

Humanity  is  composed  of  all  kinds  of  men,  possessing  widely 
different  temperaments,   tastes,   and   abilities. 

It  is  well  they  are  not  all  alike. 

Any  man  will  achieve  the  greatest  effectiveness  when  given 
the  opportunities  and  training  which  develop  his  native  powers. 
Any  other  training  is  liable  to  stunt  his  growth.  His  variation, 
as  he  progresses  in  development,  should  be  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  tends  to  vary.  This  assists  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
the  survival  of  the  unlike,  the  survival  of  the  effective. 

Manifestly  there  must  be  as  many  types  of  education  as  there 
are  types  of  men,  and  fortunately  the  number  is  not  so  great  but 
that  they  can  be  readily  supplied  within  any  university. 

So  long  as  all  men  during  the  process  of  education  were  con- 
fined to  one  channel,  those  whom  the  channel  precisely  fitted  were 
greatly  benefited.  Those  for  whom  the  channel  was  a  misfit  were 
injured,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  most  important  formative 
period  of  their  development  their  native  power  to  vary  was  resisted, 
their  minds  forced  away  from  their  natural  trend,  and  energies 
which  could  have  been  potent  for  good  in  certain  directions  were 
dwarfed  by  the  compulsory  exertion  of  uninteresting,  unproductive 
effort.     This  results  in  that  kind  of  mediocrity  which  is  stagnation. 

You  can't  make  anything  good  of  a  man  except  to  make  him 
better  in  that  which  he  is.  You  can't  unmake  him  and  make  him 
over  again. 

If  it  be  argued  that  a  man  must  needs  have  the  so-called 
liberal  education  in  order  to  be  well  rounded,  following  this  with 
the  so-called  specialized  courses,  the  answer  is  that  he  can  be  for- 
cibly made  well  rounded  like  a  billiard  ball  without  other  char- 
acteristic than  roundness. 

He  ought  to  have  corners,  and  the  corners  should  be  left  on 
tc  dent  something. 

As  to  the  so-called  specialized  courses,  these  are  only  names. 
They  are  no  more  special  than  the  humanities.  Some  are  scarcely 
so  highly  specialized. 

The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  liberal  education,  liberal  arts,  or  liberal  anything,  as  distinct 
fiom    specialized    departments   of   knowledge. 

Liberality  is  the  free  and  equal   admission  of  all. 
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We  have  heard  too  much  about  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
versus  knowledge  for  use.  All  knowledge  is  for  use.  All  edu- 
CL'tion  is  for  action.  The  engineer  uses  mechanics  and  thermo- 
dynamics in  a  certain  direct  way.  The  architect  uses  art  and  con- 
structive knowledge  in  a  similar  way.  The  lawyer  uses  his  know- 
ledge in  a  less  material  way. 

The  classical  or  philosophical  man  uses  his  acquirements  in 
a  different  way,  but  if  he  does  not  use  them  they  are  useless. 

All  education  is  liberal  or  all  is  technical  according  to  our  de- 
finitions, but  all  is  for  use. 

When  it  is  observed  that  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  students 
follow  classical  pursuits  when  left  free  choice,  and  that  over  75 
per  cent,  select  professional  and  industrial  education,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  men's 
minds  are  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from  the  acquirement  of  the  res- 
pective classes  of  knowledge  and  training.  I  therefore  maintain 
that,  instead  of  a  decadence  in  the  humanities  they  are  elevated  be- 
cause their  representatives  ar  men  whose  minds  are  fitted  to  take 
such  education  and  who  will  therefore  conspicuously  represent  the 
best  possibilities  of  classical  training  aplied  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
adapted. 

Likewise  by  processes  of  natural  selection  the  other  depart- 
n.ents  will  have  graduates  who  are  conspicuously  strong  because 
their  best  efforts  will  be  put  into  that  which  they  can  do  best.  I 
know  of  nothing  pointing  more  directly  to  success  than  that. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  education.  There  is  room  for  all,  because  there  are  all 
kinds  of  men.  It  is  useless  to  say  I  am  better  than  thou,  or  this 
is  better  than  that.  But  one  thing  is  better  than  everything  else, 
and  that  is  the  broad  spirit  which  recognizes  thatall  education  is 
equal,  that  training  is  training  whenever  you  find  it,  knowledge 
is  knowledge,  no  matter  of  what  it  consists,  that  human  effort  is 
human  effort,  no  matter  to  what  it  is  applied,  and  when  it  has 
singleness  of  purpose  and  is  resourceful,   it  is  effective. 

Electric  Journal,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Aims  of  Modern  Universities. 

(From  an  address  to  Students  of  Chicag-o  University  by  President   Peterson 

ofMcGill.) 

"  For  centuries  after  their  first  organization,  the  universities  of  Europe, 
with  frequent  internal  chang-es,  kept  pretty  much  to  the  lines  that  were  orig-inally 
laid  down  for  them.  They  met  the  requirements  of  their  constituents  by  provid- 
ing-, under  a  head  of  '  arts'  a  general  literary  culture,  and  also  by  furnishing  the 
means  of  preparation  for  the  special  professions  o^  law,  medicine  and  theology. 

The  Demand. 

"  The  demand  of  the  present  day  is  different  and  more  extensive.  It  is  a 
two-fold  demand,  first  that  the  spheres  of  professional  activity  recognized  and 
countenanced  by  the  universities  shall  be  greatly  widened,  and  secondly  that  the 
universities  shall  supply  not  merely  the  training  required  by  scholars  and 
specialists,  but  also  the  liberal  culture  proper  for  the  ordinary  citizen.  What  is 
it  that,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  drawn  toward  all  departments  of 
our  work  the  benevolent  attentions  of  practical  men?  Surely  the  acceptance  of 
the  view  that  the  university  is  no  longer  a  thing. apart  from  the  life  of  the  people, 
exists  no  longer  for  the  scholar  and  the  recluse,  but  is  eager  to  come  into  prac- 
tical touch  with  every  interest  that  mav  be  helpful  in  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  public  service.  The  day  is  past  and  gone  when  it  could  content  itself  with 
being  a  mere  academic  ornament,  instead  of  striving  to  make  itself  a  centre  of 
usefulness  to  the  community. 

Business  Methods. 

"  A  point  of  difl^erence  between  the  older  institutions  of  learning  and  the 
universities  of  America  is  the  attention  paid  in  this  country  to  the  administrative 
side  of  the  work.  Business  administration  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  educa- 
tional organization.  But  it  is  as  mdispensable  for  our  universities  as  it  is  in  other 
departments,  and  I  think  it  is  to  be  counted  clear  gain  that  the  business  men  who 
are  generally  found  on  the  board  of  trustees  have  been  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  securing  increased  efficiency  in  university  administration.  College  people  are 
sometimes  shy  about  admitting  suggestions  or  criticisms  from  the  outside  world. 
To  understand  colleges,  they  say,  you  must  be  a  college  man  yourself:  railroad 
people,  for  example,  need  not  apply.  But  college  accounts,  after  all,  are  just  like 
other  accounts. 

"  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  in  education  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  divi- 
dend to  shareholders  at  the  close  of  each  financial  year;  our  returns  are  made  in 
another  way,  by  adding  to  what  may  be  called,  for  short,  the  '  brain-power  '  of 
the  community.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  the  better  for  keeping  as 
closely  as  possible,  so  far  as  regards  business  management,  to  the  methods  of 
busmess.  We  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  the  churches,  for  example,  which  are 
often  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  work,  to  leave  a  large  margin  for 
faith  and  trust  on  the  credit  side  of  their  accounts." 
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Technical  Training. 

"A  few  hig-hly  trained  specialists  will  always  be  found  to  be  of  more  value 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  than  a  whole  array  of  smatterers.  With 
the  spread  of  technical  education,  unskilled  labor,  work  by  rule-of-thumb,  is  every- 
where going  to  the  wall  before  the  intelligence  of  the  skilled  workman,  who  has 
studied  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  which  is  applicable  to  his  particular 
industry.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  always  room  at  the  top.  The  field  of 
our  industries  and  manufactures  is  so  vast  and  various  that  America,  like  Ger- 
many, is  finding  instruction  of  the  highest  type  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
science  to  practical  enterprise,  a  very  remunerative  investment.  It  is  stated  that 
in  Germany  the  number  of  men  of  university  training  (including  schools  of  tech- 
nology, mining,  agriculture,  forestry  and  veterinary  science)  has  doubled  itself 
within  the  last  30  years.  The  industrial  activity  of  the  country  has  gone  o\\  devel- 
oping itself  in  close  contact  with  its  academic  life.  So,  too,  in  the  United 
States,  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  schools  of 
technology,  and  in  university  faculties  of  applied  science,  is  a  good  index  of  the 
marvellous  development  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  activity  of  the  nation." 

Culture. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  one  whose  main  interest  is  in  science  and  its 
application  to  industry.  Applied  science  is  by  no  means  everything.  Far  from 
it,  you  might  as  well  try  to  get  bread  from  stones  as  a  stimulating  culture  from 
applied  science  alone.  Its  exclusive  cultivation  would  lead  to  a  distortion  of  the 
true  work  and  office  of  the  university,  which  must  ever  have  a  higher  aim  than 
to  qualify  a  man  for  any  particular  department  of  practical  or  professional  acti- 
vity. I  often  think  that  in  these  days  of  electives  and  the  glorification  of 
'Departments'  and  even  graduate  studies,  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  old 
ideal,  of  a  'Faculty  of  Arts.'  The  university  must  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  nursery  for  specialists.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  deal  with  an 
uneducated  specialist.  It  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  small  college,  with 
its  more  or  less  fixed  curriculum,  is  having  at  once  its  opportunity  and  its  revenge. 
The  university  must  not  give  up  the  attempt  to  define  the  sphere  of  liberal  in- 
struction and  culture.  Specialization  is  of  course  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  but  after  all,  there  is  no  greater  service  it  can  render  the  community 
than  is  implied  in  the  turning  out,  year  by  year,  of  a  number  of  students  who  have 
received  the  benefits  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive  education,  and  who  are  fitted 
thereby  to  take  their  places  worthily  in  the  arena  of  life." — Montreal  Star, 
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The  Christian  Home — An  excellent  pamphlet  on  this  topic  has 
reached  the  sanctum.  It  contains  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the 
faithtul  by  Rt  Rev.  James  McFaul,  Bishop  of  Trenton,  prominently 
known  as  promoter  of  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies.  The 
treatment  of  social  disabilities,  especially  in  familial  conditions  and 
their  remedy,  is  brilliant  and  thorough.  The  home,  the  church  and 
the  school  are  considered  in  their  mutual  inter-relations,  emphasis 
beinof  laid  on  the  duties  of  husband,  wife,  parent  and  child.  House- 
hold dutiss,  cleanliness,  literary  recreation,  are  given  separate  para- 
graphs. The  whole  forms  a  valuable  compendium  ot  hints  on  the  best 
way  to  perform  actions  of  our  every  day  domestic  life,  written  in 
attractive  English,  and  pervaded  with  Catholic  spirit  of  course 
throughout. 

Thf*  Transplanting  of  Thssie.  by  Mary  F.  Waggaman. 
Benziger  Brothers^  New  York.      6oc. 

The  demand  for  suitable  reading  for  the  bouncing  girl  and  the 
noisy  boy  is  not  diminishing,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  realize  that  the 
supply,  if  not  equal  to  the  demand,  is  fairly  steady.  This  latest  of 
the  juvenile  series  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  productions  of  the 
author.  The  book  will  easily  make  the  healthy  boy  and  girl  forget 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  kept  indoors  by  bad  weather,  or  even  by  a  tooth- 
ache !  The  story  carries  its  moral  all  through  without  obtruding 
it,  and  if  the  good  girl  in  the  book  talks  as  if  she  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  Reverend  Mother  some  day,  so  gently  and  so  constantly  does 
she  utter  words  of  wisdom,  she  is  not  tiresome.  The  boys  are  not 
goody-goody,  but  something  is  wanting  to  nearly  all  of  them  ;  what 
can  it  be?  Perhaps  Father  Finn  could  tell.  Some  grown-ups 
might  relish  this  story,  though  the  present  writer  would  rather  have 
some  one  else  pronounce  the  verdict  as  to  such  stories  helping  us  to 
believe  we  have  yet  come  by  our  Catholic  Dickens. 

S.   N. 
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Elizabeth's  Adventures  in    Rugkn,   by  the  author   of   "The 
Solitary  Summer"  and  "The  German  Garden,"  etc.     Briggs.  Toronto. 

Nothing-  soporific  about  this  story  of  a  little  summer  outing-  ; 
there  is  a  restful,  quiet  something  about  the  books  of  this  clever 
woman  that  demands  grateful  acknowledgments  from  all  the  weary 
and  the  brain- fagged  dwellers  in  towns  modernized  into  asphalt  and 
all  kinds  of  motor  swiftness.  The  mere  reading  of  these  pages  will 
mend  the  holes  that  have  been  made  in  one's  cheerfulness,  and 
should  one,  like  Wordsworth,  be  ready  to  declare  there  has  jpassed 
away  a  glory  from  the  earth,  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
may  be  revived  by  just  such  a  simple  vocation,  even  if  the  adven- 
tures that  did  not  keep  social  problems  out  of  Elizabeth's  carriage 
should  befall.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  possibility  of 
simplifying  the  vacation  problem.  Not  only  in  Rugen  may  one  find 
again  the  splendor  in  the  grass  and  the  glory  in  the  flower,  even  if 
one  should  meet,  in  the  water,  a  cousin  who  has  never  been  missed 
or  at  the  inns,  some  English  tourists  of  the  "cold  stare"  order. 
This  book  does  not  appeal  to  those  who  are  too  busy  being  wise  on 
a  large  scale  to  have  sense  enough   for  the  small,  immediate  affairs. 

S.  N. 

The  Red  Inn  of  St.  Lyphar,  by  Anna  T.  Sadler,  Benziger 
Bros. 

There  is  something,  even  the  very  title,  of  Miss  Sadlier's  latest 
novel  that  hints  of  romance  and  mystery  and  the  reader  will  find  the 
promise  it  gives  amply  fulfilled  between  the  covers.  However  com- 
mon place  inns  may  appear  in  every  day  life,  when  found  in  novels, 
their  pretense  is  invariably  significant,  often  foreboding  and  sug- 
gestive of  plots  and  intrigues  and  deeds  of  darkness  and  daring.  So 
with  the  Red  Inn  of  the  obscure  little  Vendean  village,  which  on  a 
dismal  night  of  that  most  dismal  year  of  1793,  took  its  place  in  the 
mighty  drama  of  the  Revolution  and  became  the  starting  point  for 
all  the  troubles  that  pursued  the  devoted  villagers,  through  the  story 
till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  One  must  feel  sorry  that  the  dread  storm 
that  had  shaken  France  from  end  to  end,  should  have  reached  at 
last  this  peaceful  little  haven  of  St.  Lyphar,  where,  at  least,  the 
mad  passions  that  had  set  the  storm  raging  in  all  its  fury  has  found 
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no  foothold,  where  feudal  lord  was  father  and  protector  to  his  de- 
pendents, and  the  peasant  repaid  the  paternal  care  with  childlike  love 
and  reverence  and  devoted  attachment,  in  all  which  there  was 
nought  that  was  servile  or  slavish,  where  all  alike  were  unquestion- 
ably true  to  church  and  kin^.  But  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," 
and  amid  the  awful  darkness  that  followed  on  the  erstwhile  serenity, 
the  characters  of  lord  and  peasant  shone  forth  with  a  brightness  and 
a  glory  that  no  light  of  peace  could  ever  reveal. 

Miss  Sadlier  has  chosen  as  a  setting  for  her  story  those  dreadful 
days  of  endless  interest  and  unlimited  tragedy  at  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century,  when  the  bloody  Revolution  had  changed  the  '*  fair 
land  of  the  vine  "  into  a  thing  of  unutterable  horror,  an  earthly  in- 
ferno, when  the  wheel  of  fate  turned  with  such  dizzying  swiftness,  and 
law  and  order  seemed  forever  abolished  from  the  earth.  But  though 
the  story  of  necessity  teaches,  even  if  unconsciously,  the  solemn 
lessons  that  none  can  fail  to  learn  from  the  study  of  this  dark  chapter 
of  history,  it  concerns  itself  not  with  political,  religious  or  philosoph- 
ical questions  and  problems,  but  tells  in  a  charming  and  simple  way 
of  the  triumph  of  faith  and  love  and  loyalty  over  such  awful  obstacles 
as  could  happen  only  in  such  tragic  times.  The  chapter  that  de- 
scribes the  thrilling  rescue  of  the  *'  cargo  "  of  condemned  prisoners 
from  the  very  *' jaws  of  death,"  holds  us  in  suspense  and  makes  us 
sigh  to  think  how  sadly  rare  were  those  daring  rescues  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  Red  Republican.  We  should  like  to  feel  on 
closing  the  book,  that  we  were  leaving  our  very  interesting  young 
couples  in  greater  security,  but  considering  the  times  and  the  manners 
that  would  not  be  easy,  besides  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  it  all  happened  long  ago,  and  by  now  they  are  certainly 
happy  in  that  blessed  land  where  the  wicked  sans-culotte  has 
ceased  to  trouble  and  his  weary  victim  is  at  rest. 

'  R.  M. 
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The  May  number  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  has  come  to  us  resplen- 
dent in  white  and  gold,  and  we  examine  its  contents  to  find  if  we 
may  rightly  judge  by  first  appearances.  Our  final  decision  is  that  the 
O.  A.C.  Review  ca.n  embellish  its  cover  with  as  gaudy  colors  as  it 
may  see  fit,  for  it  is  a  sound  and  well-balanced  publication  throughout 
Its  different  departments  evidence  energy  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  its  editors,  while  the  other  articles  are  such  as  will  prove  of  interes 
to  outside  subscribers.      From  ihe  locals  we  quote  as  most  appro 

priate  : 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
•My  trade  of  late  is  getting  bad, 
I'll  try  another  ten-inch  ad? 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  bank  account  shall  swell. 
No  angel  watch  the  golden  stair 
To  welcome  him  a  millionaire.'  " 

From  the  exterior  of  the  Stylus^  even  should  we  be  ignorant  of 
its  name,  it  immediately  would  strike  us  that  such  a  one  would  be 
out  of  place  anywhere  but  in  staid  and  solemn  Boston.  The  contents 
bear  out  this  impression,  for  they  are  on  such  subjects  as  :  "Long- 
fellow and  Father  Marquette"  "Petrarch's  Place  in  the  Revival  of 
of  Learning,"  "Unpublished  Letters,"  "The  Office  of  Spring,"  and  the 
like.  For  all  Its  primness  and  dignified  self-sufficiency,  it  displays 
ta.ent  and  good  literature  and  we  shall  ever  be  glad  to  welcome  it 
monthly  to  our  table. 

We  receive  two  Exponents^  one  from  Bozeman,  Montana,  and 
another  from  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is  rather  confusing  to  have  two 
magazines  bearing  such  an  unusual  name.  We  judge  that  the  Boze- 
man publication  has  borne  the  title  longer  than  has  its  namesake 
and  we  do  not  see  why  the  editors  of  the  latter  cannot  bring  some  of 
their  originality  into  play  and  invent  or  find  a  new  appellation  for 
their  journal. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  letter  for  the  year  1904-05, 
soon  to  put  aside  all  thought  of  proof,  copy,  addressing  and  mailing, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  summer  haunts  by  forest  and  stream,  Anti- 
cipating a  pleasant  vacation  ourselves  we  extend  the  wish  and  hope 
that  all  our  literary  confreres  will  not  fail  to  enjoy  to  the  full  their 
hard-earned  rest  from  study.  So  let  it  be  "au  revoir"  accompanied 
by  the  strains  of  "auld  lang  syne" 

The  Stickler. 
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GOOD   BYE. 

The  editorial  staff  oi  1904- 1905  with  this  number  resigri  their 
responsibilities.  Under  exceptional  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  quar- 
ters (both  kinds)  and  general  outfit,  they  feel  that  they  have  done 
their  best,  and  in  that  thought  they  find  their  best  reward.  They 
desire  to  thank  their  generous  collaborators  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Review,  and  to  thank  their  Exchange  brethren  for 
encouragement.  To  next  year's  staff  they  wish  full  possession  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past. 
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A  SAMPLE  COPY. 

On  our  table  is  an  edition  of  the  Toronto  News,  dated  June  9th, 
1905.  The  first  pag-e  is  blotted  by  the  usual  scurrilous  cartoon  framed 
in  on  either  side  by  a  double-column  of  dirt.  A  scare-head  on  the 
rig^ht  tells  how  a  Baptist  missionary  married  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bolivia,  ^^  silencing  Roman  Catholic  priests  with  a  guard  of  soldiers^ 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  article  on  the  left  reads  :  *'  If  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  may  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  representative  of  the  Papacy 
for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  privileges  of  his  Church  in 
Canada,  the  terms  of  the  contract  7nust  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Canadian  people'"  The  third  page  contains  another  double- 
column  wherein  we  are  informed  that  Principal  Patrick  of  Montreal, 
said  that  "  Romati  Catholicism  was  strong  (in  Montreal)  and  a  vigor- 
ous  enlightened  Protestantism,  was  necessary  to  combat  it.^^ 

On  the  editorial  page,  No.  6,  there  is  '  on  the  side  '  a  low  allu- 
sion to  the  aversion  of  Montreal  people  for  baths.  Page  7  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  an  apotheosis  of  Mr.  Haultain,  from  which 
we  cull  this  flower:  "  The  champions  of  the  Separate  School  wished 
to  maintain  exclusiveness  and  to  prevent  unrty/^  Page  8  pre- 
sents Hon.  Mr.  Oliver  a>  ''the  anti-coercion  candidate.^'  Three 
columns  are  given  over  on  page  9  to  the  Citizen's  League  meeting  at 
Woodstock.  In  it  Rev.  Starr  says  "  There  will  he  a  rebellion  if  the 
bill  pass.''  Mr.  Shepard  states  that  "  IV hat  the  hierarchy  wanted 
was  simply  a  fulcrum,  on  which  to  place  their  lever  to  overtii-^n  the 
State.'"  He  goes  on  to  state  how  '^  he  knew  as  much  about  Latin 
America  as  any  Canadian"  and  that  there  ^''  the  Canon  law  had  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  the  law  of  the  land.'''  In  the  sam^  breath  he  threatened 
rebellion.  "  We  have  a  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  Canada.  It  is  the 
Ottawa  River."  Canon  Farthing  entered  his  protest  against  Italians, 
and  said  :  "  Vie  would  give  a  good  deal  if  in  Ontario  we  could  be 
freed  from  the  incubus  of  separate  schools."  Page  i  i  has  two 
columns  headea  '^Clericals  have  wou."  Page  13  contains  a  two 
column  report  of  the  Western  Ministers'  Assembly,  with  Rev. 
MacBeth's  statement  that  the  effort  to  pass  the  educational  clauses  is 
*'  an  example  of  brute -power,  Czarism,  '  also,  a  column  on  the  '  Out- 
look in  London,'  where  ''clerics  keep  mum."  So  much  for  an  edition 
of  14  pages,  and  all  oi  that  bigotry  for  one  cent.  How  many 
Catholics  subscribe  ? 
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Newman's  Sincerity. 

Dear  Mr.   Editor. 

I  see  by  your  last  issue  that  a  writer  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  '*  John  Henry  Newman"  in  the  Manitoba  College  Journal 
charges  that  illustrious  convert  to  Catholicism,  as  Kingsley 
did  before  him,  with  insincerity.  It  appears  that  the  writer 
makes  this  assertion  in  the  light  of  a  full  knowledge  of  New- 
man's life.  He  is  even  familiar  with  every  page  of  the  Apologia^ 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Whyte,  a  Protestant  Divine,  declares  to  be  *'  as 
conclusive  and  unanswerable  as  it  is  incomparable  as  a  piece  of 
English  literature."  I  would,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  crave  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  pages  to  commend  in  all  charity  to  the  writer  in 
the  Manitoba  College  Journal  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
written  by  Newman  in  March  1845  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Mozley.  It 
has  a  force,  apart  from  the  words,  from  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  written.  Sacrifice  proves  sincerity  and  only  the  criminal  are 
false  to  flesh  and  blood.     The  excerpt  is  as  follows  : — 

"As  to  my  convictions,  I  can  but  say  what  I  have  told  you 
already,  that  I  cannot  at  all  make  out  why  I  should  determine  on 
moving,  except  as  thinking  I  should  offend  God  by  not  doing  so.  I 
cannot  make  out  what  I  am  at  except  on  this  supposition.  At  my 
time  of  life  men  love  ease.  I  love  ease  myself.  I  am  giving  up  a 
maintenance  involving  no  duties,  and  adequate  to  all  my  wants. 
What  in  the  world  am  I  doing  this  for  (I  ask  myself  this),  except 
that  I  think  that  I  am  called  to  do  so  ?  I  am  making  a  large  income 
by  my  sermons.  I  am,  to  say  the  very  least,  risking  this  ;  the 
chance  that  my  sermons  will  have  no  further  sale  at  all.  I  have  a 
good  name  with  many  ;  I  am  deliberately  sacrificing  it.  I  have  a 
bad  name  with  more.  I  am  fulfilling  all  their  worst  wishes,  and 
giving  them  their  most  coveted  triumph.  I  am  distressing  all  I  love, 
unsettling  all  I  hBve  instructed  or  aided.  I  am  going  to  those  whom 
I  do  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  expect  very  little.  I  am  making  my- 
self an  outcast,  and  that  at  my  age.  Oh,  what  can  it  be  but  a  stern 
necessity  which  causes  this  ?  " 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  D.  S. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Late  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell, 

D.D. 


First  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  morning-  of  May  29th,  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  Hospital,  Mon- 
treal, the  saintly  soul  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
donell, Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
gently  burst  its  earthly  chains, 
and,  chaste  and  pure,  was 
borne  on  the  wings  of  angels 
into  the  courts  of  heaven,  there 
to  receive  the  reward  of  a  life 
well  spent  in  the  Master's 
service.  Time  and  suffering 
had  done  their  work  and  the 
angels  of  death  stole  in  as  the 
beloved  Prelate  lay  in  the  arms 
of  his  lifelong  friend.  Arch- 
bishop Gauthier,  and  sur- 
rounded by  priests  of  his  dio- 
cese and  of  Montreal. 

The  sad  and  unexpected 
intelligence  of  His  Lordship's 
demise  soon  reached  the  dif- 
ferent towns  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  Cathedral  and  parish 
bells  tolled  forth  the  doleful  message  to  the  outlying  districts.  Every- 
where grief  and  consternation  were  evident  and  nothing  could  be 
more  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  Lordship  was  held 
than  the  manner  in  which  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  classes  united  in 
paying  tributes  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  beloved 
bishop  and  fellow-citizen. 
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With  the  exception  of  six  months  spent  in  missionary  work  at 
Ganonoque  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  Glengarry.  Towards 
men  of  other  creeds  he  was  always  kind  and  forbearing,  so  that  by 
all  he  was  revered  as  a  patient  and  kind  father.  The  Alexandria  News 
expresses  well  his  fellow-townsman's  appreciation  of  Bishop  Mac- 
donell  when  it  says  :  "  We  had  almost  come  to  look  on  his  presence 
as  an  abiding  blessing  —  so  thoroughly  had  the  social  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  community  received  the  impress  of  his  dignified  per- 
sonality." 

Born  near  Alexandria,  in  1833,  he  entered  St.  Joseph's  College, 
now  Ottawa  University,  where  he  made  his  classical  course.  He  then 
proceed  to  Regiopolis  for  theology  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1862^ 
by  Bishop  Horan  of  Kingston, 

While  Father  Macdonell  was  still  a  young  priest  his  nobility  of 
character  and  administrative  abilities  marked  him  out  as  worthy  of 
promotion.  In  1886,  Bishop  Cleary  made,  him  Vicar  General  of  the 
diocese  of  Kingston  and  when,  in  1890,  the  Eastern  counties  were 
erected  into  an  independent  diocese  with  the  episcopal  Seeof  Alexan- 
dria, Vicar  General  Macdonell^was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  destinies. 
The  choice  was  a  popular  one  and  his  consecration  was  everywhere 
received  with  manifestations  of  joy  and  pride. 

The  task  of  administering  the  new  diocese  was  an  onerous  one,  for 
parishes  had  to  be  formed,  churches  had  to  be  built  and,  most  of  all, 
priests  had  to  be  found  to  minister  in  those  churches,  But,  before 
Bishop  Macdonell's  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  he  could  point  to  a 
model  diocese,  divided  into  flourishing  parishes  with  churches  in 
which  a  noble  band  of  young  priests,  all  children  of  the  diocese, 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 

But  Bishop  Macdonell's  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  alone.  The  beautiful  St.  Margaret's  Academy 
and  Separate  School  and  the  magnificent  episcopal  residence  in 
Alexandria,  with  the  large  General  Hospital  in  Cornwall,  all  bear 
lasting  testimony  to  the  various  lines  in  which  his  administration 
extended. 

That  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  his  position  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  could  preach  in  English,  French  or  Gaelic.  In  the  latter 
language,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  Highland  county  of  Glen- 
garry,  Bishop  Macdonell  took  a  great  interest  and  it  was  his  pleasure 
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but  a  few  years  ago  to  stand  in  St.  Raphael's  Church,  the  oldest 
Cathedral  Church  in  Ontario,  and  there,  almost  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  preach  to  the  descendants  of  the  same  race  and  in  the 
same  tongue  as  his  name-sake,  the  first  Bishop  Alexander  Macdonell, 
spoke  when  dedicating  the  church  as  first  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  June  2nd,  from  St. 
Finnan's  Cathedral  was  a  last  grand  tribute  of  Church  and  State  to 
the  memory  of  a  noble  prelate  and  worthy  citizen.  In  the  sanctuary 
were  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Sbarretti,  Archbishop  Gauthier  and  a 
number  of  bishops  and  clery  from  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  adjoining 
States.  In  the  front  were  representatives  of  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  governments,  members  of  parliament  and  ministers  oi 
other  denominations  whilst  men  of  all  nationalities,  creeds,  and  pro- 
fessions filled  the  body  of  the  edifice  and  thronged  about  the  en- 
trances. The  funeral  oration,  by  Bishop  McEvay,  was  a  very  able 
one  and  touched  many  sympathetic  chords  in  the  immense  con- 
gregation. 

To  the  people  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria  we  extend 
our  sincerest  sympathy  and  trust  that  they  will  bear  the  burden  of 
their  sorrow  with  that  Christian  resignation,  fortitude  and  ever- 
burning hope  so  characteristic  of  their  late  chief  pastor. — R.I. P. 


EUGENE  A.   SEGUIN. 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Eugene  A.  S^guin, 
a  Commercial  graduate  of  iqoi,  who  was  summoned  to  his  eternal 
reward  at  the  opening  of  a  promising  career.  Deceased  was  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  F.  O.  S^guin,  of  the  Postal  Department.  And 
although  but  nineteen  years  of  age  had  reached  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  teller  in  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  internal  trouble  on  the  26th  of  May  after  an  illness  of  six 
months. 

His  sound  character  and  affable  disposition  won  for  him  a  host 
of  friends,  who,  though  submitting  humbly  to  the  will  of  God,  feel 
his  loss  keenly.  With  all  of  them  we  unite  in  tendering  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. — Requiescat  in  Pace. 


Our  Alumni. 


Washington. 

The  announcement  made  by  Very  Rev.  Mr.  F.  Fallon,  O.M.I., 
Provincial  of  the  Oblate  Northern  United  States  Province,  that  he 
had  purchased  fifteen  acres  adjoining  the  Catholic  University  Build- 
ings at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  an  Oblate 
House  of  Studies,  comes  as  an  opportune  and  timely  reply  to  the 
pessimists  who  in  the  Waggaman  default  spelled  disaster  and  the 
finish  of  the  great  centre  of  learning.  By  his  practical  affirmation  of 
his  belief  in  the  destinies  of  the  Catholic  University,  in  perhaps  the 
darkest  hour  she  has  known,  Father  Fallon  has  earned  sympathy, 
appreciation  and  approbation  of  his  work,  from  the  American 
hierarchy.  Around  the  University  is  gradually  growing  a  circlet  of 
colleges  much  after  the  example  of  the  great  prototypes  of  the  Ages 
of  Faith. 

San  Antonio. 

From  the  Southern  Messenger  of  March  30th,  we  learn  of  the 
**  forthcoming  opening  in  Saint  Antonio,  Texas,  of  a  Classical 
College  and  Apostolic  School  for  the  preparatory  training  of  boys  and 
young  men  who  may  feel  called  to  the  holy  priesthood.  The  establish- 
ment ol  such  a  school  is  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
religious  interests  of  Texas  and  the  neighboring  States.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  sturdy  pioneer  priests  who  have  labored  and  are 
still  laboring  so  zealously  in  the  south  west,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
growing  need  of  a  strong  native  clergy  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  in  the  large  territory."  It 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the  new  institution  is 
in  charge  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Antoine,  O.M.I.,  who  left  us  but  a  short  time  ago. 
May  the  laborers  become  many  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

From  Rev.  A.  Martin,  O.M.I.,  resident  in  San  Antonio* 
we  have  just  received  a  substantial  cheque  for  the  Review.  During 
his  long  time  here  as  Bursar,  Father  Martin  was  known  and  appre" 
ciated  by  generations  of  students,  and  none  perhaps  knew  as  well  as 
he,  the  financial  problems  the  Review  has  to  solve  from  time  to  time- 
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©ur  Debating  Society, 

N  the  last  number  of  the  Review  there  appeared  a  history  of 
our  Athletic  Association  and  con-iderable  space  was  devoted 
to  Athletics  in  general.  From  what  was  therein  contained 
a  person,  opposed  to  Athletics  as  a  part  of  college  life, 
would  readily  conclude  that  we  give  too  much  time  to  physica 
development  and  at  the  expense  of  mental  training. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  anyone  in  touch  with  our 
daily  routine  must  know.  We  give  to  Athletics  the  place  they  de- 
serve and  it  is  due  more  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  taken  than  to 
their  importance  in  our  course  that  we  have  attained  such  notable 
success  in  that  we  have  attained  such  notable  success  in  that  line. 
Other  societies  exist,  and  many  they  are,  which  enter  as  a  pro- 
minent part  in  intellectual  training,  and  among  the  most  important 
is  the   Debating   Society. 

Away  back  in  the  eighties  the  Society  was  organized.  At  first 
it  made  slow  progress,  accomplishing,  nevertheless,  the  end  it  had 
in  view.  It  continued  in  its  good  work  slowly  but  surely  on  into 
the  nineties  growing  in  membership  and  in  importance  and  con- 
stantly looking  beyond  the  college  walls  for  foemen  to  match  some 
of  the  orators  which  it  possessed.  Sure  steps  wxre  taken  previous 
to  this  last   undertaking. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  an  impulus  was  given  to  the  society  by 
the  introduction  of  an  Annual  Debating  Contest.  As  an  evidence 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  University  had  the  interest  of  the  Society 
at  heart;  the  Rev.  Rector  presented  the  winner  with  a  gold  medal, 
and  every  since  that  time  the  Rev.  Superior's  medal  has  been  the 
object  of  bitter  stubs  in  the  debating  line,  and  it  is  partly  due  to 
it  that  the  Society  is  so  flourishing  condition  to-day. 

Even  such  a  field  was  not  broad  enough  for  the  then  much  in- 
creased membership  of  the  organization  and  in  1903  it  sought  en- 
tiance  into  the  Inter-university  Debating  League.  The  application 
sent  was  unanimously  accepted  and  now  our  society  forms  on  of 
the  component  organizations  of  the  league  composed  of  McGill, 
University,  Queens  Univesity,  Toronto  University  and  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity. Since  our  initiation  into  the  league  our  representatives 
participated  in  two  of  its  debates,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  cary- 
ing  either,  but  in  both  cases  carried  off  the  palm  of  oratory. 
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During  the  year  which  is  now  about  ended  the  Society  made 
desperate  atempts  to  equal  its  standing  in  former  years  and  for  the 
honor  of  those  who  worked  for  this  end  it  must  be  said  that  its 
record  this  year  compares  favorably  with  its  past  record. 

Early  in  the  year  a  competent  executive  was  selected  and  its 
members  immediately  set  its  wark  to  obtain  as  large  a  membership 
as  possible.  This  being  done,  debates  were  forthwith  arranged, 
the  first  one  taking  place  on  November  2.  A  debate  was  then  held 
on  nearly  every  Sunday  evening  from  that  date  until  the  closing  of 
the  season  on  April  28. 

Political  questions  were  generally  chosen  for  debate,  but  when 
these  could  not  be  found  some  other  subject  dealing  with  science 
or  other  debatable  questions  were  sought.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
give  in  full  the  questions  debated  upon  during  the  year  but  here 
are   some  of  the   most   important. 

Resolved,  that  government  ownership  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  country. 

Resolved,  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  Trans- 
vaal is  for  the  best  interests  of  that  country. 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  should  be  abolished. 

The   question   of   "Woman   Suffrage". 

Resolved,  that  in  modern  times  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  preferable  to  a  Monarchical  one.  This  last  subject  was 
debated   at   the  inter-collegiate  debate. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  prize  debate  was: 

"Resolved,  that  the  future  of  Canada  would  be  better  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Federation  than  as  an  Independent  nation." 

Besides  these  debates  the  Society  was  favored  with  a  lecture 
on  "Modern  Orators"  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  McDonald,  a  lecture 
which  proved  very  interesting  to  the  members.  "An  Evening  with 
Dooly"  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Chas.  Murphy, 
K.A.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  one  of  the  men  who  first 
organized  the  present  society.  In  connection  with  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Murphy  read  some  of  Dooly's  masterpieces  which  added  mirth  and 
interest  to  the  entertainment.  The  entertainment  was  certainly  the 
feature  of  the  year  and  everybody  hopes  to  hear  Mr.  Murphy  again 
in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  man  who  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  signified  his  willingness  to  help  the  society  along  and 
it  may  be  said  that  his  lecture  did  much  to  increase  interest.      He 
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also  donated  to  the  society  a  valuable  book  entitled  "Oratory"  and 
at  all  its  meeting's  a  chapter  of  it  is  read.  , 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  Debating  Society  of 
this  year  has  been  a  success.  But,  it  could  have  been  better.  True- 
ly  the  Executive  did  everything  in  its  power  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  but  as  has  been  said  before  the  proper  spirit  is  lack- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  Society.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the 
existence  of  such  a  lack  of  ambition  among  some  of  the  students 
of  this  year  in  this  regard,  nerverthless  it  is  there.  Perhaps  they 
aie  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  art  of  public  speaking  is  the  most 
important  study  for  an  educated  man  of  to-day,  for,  after  all,  what 
is  the  use  in  being  filled  with  knowledge  if  the  possessor  is  not 
able  to  impart  it.  This  indifference  has  never  been  so  evident  be- 
fore, and  until  it  is  torn  out  by  the  roats  the  society  cannot  prosper. 
Many  will  not  join  the  society  lest  they  should  have  to  take  a  de- 
bate, and  some  go  even  so  far  as  to  hold  the  whole  organization  up 
to  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  debating  society  is  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  of  all  college  societies,  but  it  is  ignored  by  many  who  think 
it  not  up  to  the  standard.  Truely,  it  is  not  properly  organized  nor 
is  its  membership  large  enough  to  enforce  proper  organization,  but 
we  are  not  members  of  parliament,  nor  should  our  listeners  expect 
to  hear  parliamentary  debates,  but  what  our  critics  should  do  is 
first  join  the  society,  then  learn  how  difBcult  it  is  to  "think  on  your 
feet,"  and  their  criticise  if  criticism  be  necessary.  We  hope  that 
with  the  beginning  of  next  year,  we  will  find  this  old  feeling  of 
indifference  and  antagonism  totally  eradicated  and  their  we  can 
expect  great  thinefs  of  the  society. 

T.  J.   S. 


AtHletics. 


BASEBALL. 

Our  Baseball  team  of  this  year  has  had  a  brilliant  record.  Since 
being  admitted  to  the  city  league  it  has  crossed  bats  with  nearly  all 
its  component  teams,  and  so  far,  it  has  always  emerged  victorious. 
The  record  of  our  boys  this  spring  remind  us  of  'ye  olden  days,  when 
Ottawa  College  was  also  a  member  of  this  same  organization  and 
never  met  defeat.  This  year's  team  does  not  possess  any  particular 
stars,  but  excellent  team  play  and  superior  batting  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  unbeaten  nine.  Faithful  practice  coupled  with  cool- 
ness, has  won  more  than  one  game  for  them. 

The  record  of  our  team  runs  as  follows  * — 
May    6—  University  of  Ottawa  vs.  Russell  House     .  .  .  .Won  lo — 2 

May  13 —         ti  II  vs.  Civil  Service     Won  10 — 5 

May  14 — Univ.  of  Ottawa  II.     vs.  Diamond  II Won  16 — 8 

May  17 — University  of  Ottawa  vs.  Soutanes Lost  12 — 7 

May  20 —         (I  11         vs.  Russell  House     ....Won  24 — 6 

May  27 —         n  ,1         vs.  Y.  M.  C.  A. Won  22 — 4 

May  28— Univ.  of  Ottawa  II.     vs.  St.  Patrick's  II Won    6—3 

June    I — University  of  Ottawa  vs. Hull    (In  Hull)     .  .  .  .Won  13 — 6 

June    3 —         M  II         vs.  Diamonds     Won  12 — 11 

June  10- -  II  ,1         vs.  St.  Patrick's     Won  19 — 4 

The  following  men,  with  Mr.  Filiatreault  as  manager,  constitute 
our  squad  : — M.  Masson,  E.  Durocher,  G.  Brennan,  C.  Wagner,  F. 
Johnson  (Captain),  L.  Rock,  W.  McCarthy,  M.  Bawlf,  M.  O'Neil,  L. 
Joron,  |.  O'Keefe,  M.  Desrosiers. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  team  has  two  more  games  to  play, 
the  teams  being  Pastimes  and  Hull,  and  we  expect  that  these  also 
will  go  down  before  the  'Varsity  nine. 

A  PARTING  WORD. 

Now  that  the  Scholastic  year  of  i904-'o5  is  fast  nearing  its  close, 

the  Athletic  Association  wishes  to  remind  its  members  once  more  that 

the  football  team  is  still  in  the  Intercollegiate  Union,  and   it  expects 

every  man  to  do  his  duty  towards  putting  a  winning  team  on  the  field 
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next  fall.  You  all  can  aid  in  the  good  work  during-  vacation  by  in- 
ducing students  to  return  with  you  next  September.  What  we  want 
is  men,  big  or  small,  but  the  former  are  preferable.  Many  of  our  sup- 
porters and  former  students  are  anxiously  awaiting  to  see  what  we 
can  do  when  left  to  our  own  resources.  Some  are  optimistic  while 
others  are  doubtful,  but  we  expect  to  be  able  to  clear  all  doubt  when 
the  time  comes.  To  all  footballers,  we  say  that  with  the  sound  of 
Coach  Clancy's  whistle  on  September  13th  next,  we  expect  to  see  you 
all  playing  the  game  on  the  Oval. 

So  now,  boys,  all  together,  do  your  best  to  bring  your  friends 
along,  and  we  can  rely  on  the  Committee  of  Management  to  do  the 
rest. 


Of  Local  Interest. 

We  present  below  the  list  of  levites  who  advanced  in  Holy 
Orders  in  the  ordination  held  at  the  Basilica  by  His  Groce  Arch- 
bishop Duhamel  on  June  17th  : 

Seminarians. 
Priesthood  : — Rev.  Messrs.  Chenier  and  Limoges. 

Subdeacons  : — Rev.  Messrs.  MacDonell,  Martin  and  Gay. 

Minor  Orders  * — Rev.  Messrs.  Dowd,  Richard,  Lebeau,  Bazin, 
Sen^cal,  Larocque,  Dupras,  Dussierre. 

Tonsure  : — Rev.  Messrs.  Gauthier  and  Gaudin. 

Oblates. 

Priesthood  :— Rev.  Bros.  P.  Hammersly,  A.  Kunz,  H.  Racette, 
O.  Paquette,  A.  Paquet,  N.  Dubois,  O.  Chagnon,  N.  Laflamme,  L. 
Bouvet,  J.  Th^rien. 
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Deacons  : — Rev.    Bros.   J.    McGuire,    Murphy,  W.  Stanton,    A 
Verronneau,  S.  Murphy,  H.  Chabot. 

Sub-deacons  : — Rev.  Bros.  W.  Lang,  L.  Larose,  W.  Chaput,  P. 
Phelan,  J.  Denis,  R.  Villeneuve,  U.  Wilson,  A.  Dallaire,  A.  Beaudin, 
D.  Finnegan,  J.  Renaud,  C.  Perrault,  J.  Carri^re. 

Minor  Orders  :  —  Rev.  Bros.  F.  Vachon,  G.  Flanagan,  E. 
Straus?,  J.  Hagerty,   J.-B.  Lavoie. 

Tonsure  : — Rev.  Bro.  E.  Duret. 

FRENCH    DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  showing  made  by  the  debaters  of  the  French  Society  in  their 
first  prize  debate  was  high-class  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  and 
of  a  nature  to  reflect  honor  on  the  University.  The  subject,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Bastien,  was  ''Ought  the 
French  Canadians  confine  themselves  to  the  cherished  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  rather  than  colonise  the  North-West. "  Messrs.  Raoul 
Lapointe  '05,  and  Charles  Seguin  '06,  spoke  for  *  old  Quebec  '  ;  L. 
D.  Collin  '05,  and  Henri  St.  Jacques  '08,  for  Western  expansion. 
This  truly  vast  question  agitated,  concerning  both  Canadians  and 
Catholics,  was  thoroughly  analysed  and  eloquently  argued  on  both 
sides,  until  the  audience  grew  enthusiastic  and  the  judges  not  a  little 
perturbed.  The  judges,  be  it  said,  were  capable  and  representative  : 
Rev.  M.  F  Brunet  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  ex- 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  ex-Ald.  J.  U.  Vincent.  Mr.  Tarte 
announced  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  a  felicitous  speech  awarding 
the  palm  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Collin,  for  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  claims 
fo  his  native  home,  north-western  Canada.  The  guiding  spirits  of 
the  Society  deserve  a  special  mention,  they  are — 

Director — Rev.  A.  Normandin,  O.M.I. 

President — L.  D.  Collin,  '05. 

Vice-president — R.  Filiatreault,  '06. 

Secretary — O.  Seguin,  '06. 

Councillors — H.  St.  Jacques,  '08  ;  E.  Theriault,  '08. 
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cTj^e  j^ui>ior  JLocais 


The  first  annual  prize  debate  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society, 
held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  May  loth,  was  a  complete  success.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  :  "  Resolved  that  in  refusing  to  join  in 
the  American  Revolution,  Canada  was  true  to  her  best  interests." 
Messrs.  P.  Harris  and  E.  Bernard  for  the  negative,  was  awarded  the 
decision,  but  only  after  a  prolonged  deliberation  by  the  judges,  Rev. 
Fathers  Lajeunesse  and  Sherry,  and  Mr.  J.  Torsney.  For  the 
affirmative  Messrs.  A.  Fleming  and  J.  Halpin,  rendered  two  very 
clever  speeches,  but  were  unfortunate  in  that  they  failed  to  keep 
closely  to  the  question.  Mr.  E.  Bernard  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal,  given  for  the  best  essay.  The  evening  was  indeed  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  all  who  attended,  and  we  feel  that  the  new  society  is 
now  a  permanent  fixture  among  the  many  similar  organizations  here 
at  College.  After  the  decision  had  been  given,  Mr.  H.J.  McDonald, 
moderator  of  the  society,  reviewed  the  year's  work,  and  thanked 
those  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  towards  the  success  of  the 
society  Rev  Father  Ouellette  and  others,  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Junior  Scribe  had  prepared  a  long  arid  touching  farewell 
address  for  his  junior  friends,  but  when  he  finished  it,  he  found  that 
the  whole  manuscript  had  turned  into  one  great  big  blot — caused  no 
doubt  by  the  great  quantity  of  tears  shed  by  him,  while  writing  it.  In 
consequence  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  is  to  condense  the 
whole  with  one  simple  "Good-bye  and  God  bless  you." 

Yours  in  Peace, 

J.  Keyhole, 

Junior  Editor. 
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